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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent, 


THE AGE.—III. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A. C, COXE, 








I. 
AN age it is of divers ologies ; 
Perchance of sophistries as well: 
They teach prodigious words, in colleges, 
About their fossils, bone or shell : 
But thus my shell gave forth its tones 
Under the Mastodon’s huge bones. 


5s 
Strange thing, 
Thou hast a part in the dread name of Him 
Whose name is Wonderful. Mine eyes are dim 
With wondering 
Not at thy marvels, but His majesty 
Who with a word made mighty things, like 
thee, 
To wander through earth’s wilds or wallow in 
the sea, 
2. 


What name 
Did our grandfather Adam give thee first ? 
Or, in a world yet older wast thou nurst 
Ere Chaos came ? 
And when our world was formless all and void, 
Say, wast thou floating in the deep, alloyed 
With many wrecks like thine of primal earth 
destroyed ? 


Or when 
Giants were born of old, in Noah’s day, 
Wast thou begotten in such wise as they, 
Those monster men ? 
Was such thy hybrid race thou gav’st no pair 
To the great Ark? And from thy rocky lair 
Sought’st thou the mountain-top, to howl and 
perish there ? 
4. 
Oh! thought 
For some grand artist, if, indeed, *twere so. 
How thy huge bulk stood islanded, as slow 
The floods, death-fraught, 
Rose to engulf thee, on the highest hight ; 
While man and beast, beneath thee, cowered in 
fright, 
And were, with all their woe, as nothing in 
thy sight? 


Thou art. 
Like shapes of things unknown, upon the seas, 
That drifted by the exploring Genoese, 
Unte my heart. 
Gazing on thee, strange realms and worlds 
draw nigh ; 
Ages on ages sweep like specters by ; 
And far adventuring thought is lost in mystery. 


But not 

From thy gigantic mould is cast a shade 

Oo my sweet faith that He whoall things made, 
Each for its lot, 

Made thee for thine. Immense and wondrous 


thou, 
Man is more great, though meaner. Let me 
bow 
To Him who tells us what, yet hath not told us 
how. 
Refrain 


Thyself, my soul! Be still! To lofty things 
Let not thy poor ambition stretch its wings, 
But aye remain 

As doth the weaned child. Thy heart keep 
low, 

Musing apd worshiping; for soonest so, 

What here thou knowest in part, thou shalt 
with all things know. 


Il. 
Geology—that came to scoff, 

Thus saved me from its atheist crew, 
And, taking its own foolscap off, 

Sits at Christ’s feet a Christian too. 
Chronology, her twin, is tamed ; 
And Faith yet maketh not ashamed. 





THE NEW ORTHODOXY ON 
ATONEMENT. 


BY PROF. L. 8. POTWIN. 


THE 





‘‘New Orthodoxy ” will strike some as a 
contradiction in terms, as if one should say 
‘*modern antiquity” or ‘‘changeable im- 
mutability”; but a little reflection will show 
that orthodoxy must be capable of change, 
or there can be no progress, on a large 
scale, in the knowledge of religious truth. 
Orthodoxy is the belief of the great body 
of those who hold the substantial truth. It 
is the majority vote of such. Heterodoxy 
is getting to mean the minority vote of the 
same; while heresy is the agreeing discord 
of quite another body—those who do not 
hold the truth. 

Now, the great mass of truth-loving minds 
must be slow inits changes. Growth, be- 
ginning in a few minds,at last includes 
neatly all. The minority vote becomes 
the majority, and the old orthodoxy gives 
way tothe new. Who shall tell when this 
change has taken place? In regard to the 
distant past this is comparatively easy. 
We can now see how and when the glorious 
orthodoxy of the Jewish Church decayed, 
waxed old, and vanished away, while its 
substantial truth remained and will forever 
remain in Christianity. So within Chris- 
tianity the same change from old to new 
has been going on; though not from an old 
to a new revelation, but simply from old 
to new knowledge and judgment. 

Orthodoxy is, moreover, in a measure, 
local. There is an old and new orthodoxy 
in England and in America, and in differ- 
ent parts of America. Itis of the ortho- 
doxy of New England and New England 
colonies that we now write. We write by 
no authority, yet we have tried to avoid 
the blunder of those who mistake a rum- 
bling in their own ears for the roar of dis- 
tant artillery. A great change has been 
wrought in our orthodoxy (largely through 
the influence of Dr. Bushnell) in regard to 
the Atonement. 

The main points in which the new ortho- 
doxy differs from the old (even the new 
school of the old) seem to us to be the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The humiliation and death of Christ 
are the cost of the Atonement, instead of 
belonging to the very essence of it. Why 
did Jesus suffer and die? The old ortho- 
doxy answers: Because it was necessary 
that God should inflict pain and death as 
punishment for sin (old school), or as a 
substitute for punishment (new school). 
Both schools make the Atonement consist 
essentially insuffering. On the other hand, 
what we have ventured to call the New 
Orthodoxy says: Jesus suffered and died 
because suffering and death lay in his path 
as obstacles, which he must meet and over- 
come while making atonement. Suffering 
is thus the measure of devotion to a certain 
end, not an offering of’a certain amount of 
pain to justice. 

2. The satisfaction of justice is moral, 
not penal. Here we come to the essence of 
the Atonement. The old and honored 
theory of penal satisfaction is consistently 
maintained in the Princeton theology. Ac- 
cording to it, Christ suffers, not only the 
innocent for the guilty, but in the very 
relation of the guilty to justice. As one 
public official can do the duty of another 
official, and thus take his place, so Christ 
can and does assume the position of sinners, 
without their character, and gives to justice, 


‘in their place, the satisfaction ‘of punish- 
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ment. This, as a theory, is certainly clear, 
however unfounded it may be in fact. 
The new-school modification of it does not 
seem so clear. This retains the idea of 
Christ’s sufferings as a positive divine 
infliction on account of man’s sin; but 
without the imputation of that sin to 
Christ. The sufferings simply show what 
sin deserves. But how the exhibition of 
what sin deserves but does not get satisfies 
justice it is hard to see. 

The New Orthcedoxy discards both these 
forms of penal satisfaction: the former be- 
cause the supposed position of guilt is un- 
real and impossible; the latter because, 
without that assumed position, the quasi- 
punishment is groundless—mere spectacu 
lar pain, neither punishment nor a substi- 
tute therefor. Yet there remains, lying on 
the very face of the Gospel story and em- 
phasized by the strongest metaphors in the 
apostolic teachings, a moral satisfaction of 
justice which consists in the more than 
punitive condemnation of sin, through the 
sublime efforts of the God-man, at the cost 
of amazing abasement, pain, and death, to 
enthrone righteousness on earth and destroy 


in. 

F 3. The New Orthodoxy lays great stress 
on the regenerating work of Christ, placing 
it in the closest union with his atoning 
work. It will be admitted that the old 
view does not lack in emphasis of the love 
of God, the divinity, teachings, and exam- 
ple of Christ, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit; but its attempt to show forth the 
justice of God must, we think, be pro- 
nounced a failure. And it fails just where 
it ought not to; for what can better claim 
to be a fundamental attribute of God than 
righteousness? This failure divorces the 
Atonement from the moral and spiritual 
power of Christ. Hence, it is commonly 
looked upon as merely removing the obsta- 
cle to divine grace. But those who regard 
the Atonement as consisting in a moral, in- 
stead of penal satisfaction of justice see it 
to be the necessary result of God’s unique 
interposition in behalf of righteousness. 
The positive energy of this interposition is 
directed toward holiness; the negative but 
decisive result is condemnation of sin. 
The work is one; but the ends attained are 
two—propitiation and salvation. The 
Atonement, thus viewed, is a part of the 
moral and spiritual work of Christ. It is 
that work appeasing God; while regenera- 
tion is, through the Holy Spirit, the same 
work transforming man. 

We have called these views for substance 
New Orthodoxy. If we are in error in this, 
then we have mistaken a large and very 
respectable minority for the majority. 

HvpDson, OHIO. 





CLOSE COMMUNION RESISTED. 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 





THE issue now joined between the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church and the 
Boston North Baptist Association is of far 
more importance than the local interest 
gathering about the ecclesiastical fate of 
that church and its pastor. 

The questions involved in the case are at 
least three: 1. Is close communion as 
commonly held and practiced by the Bap- 


_tists of America required by the teachings 


of the New Testament and the Confessions 
of Faith recognized and received by Bap- 
tist churches as of standard authority and 
by the primitive practice of the churches? 
2. Is the belief and practice of close 


NUMBER 1507. 


communion essential to the constitution 
and integrity of a Baptist church? 

3. Have Baptist associations any right 
whatever to originate any judicial, dis- 
ciplinary, or inquisitorial authority over a 
regularly constituted and recognized Bap- 
tist church? 

To a brief consideration of these ques- 
tions the attention of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT is invited. 

1. In attempting an answer to the first 
question, it may be well, first of all, to get 
as fair a definition as we can of the doc- 
trine of Close Communion. In 1872 Dr. 
Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary, 
at the request of the Baptist Ministers’ 
Meeting, of Boston, drew up and pre- 
sented to their body a definition of the doc- 
trine in question, which was received and 
adopted as the sense of—those voting for 
it. Divested of all surplus and circuitous 
verbiage, the Doctor’s resolves were for 
substance and meaning as follows: 

Baptist churches only are properly con- 
stituted Christian churches. 

That the Lord’s Supper ought to be ob- 
served by Baptist churches only. 

That invitations of courtesy to partake 
of the emblems should be given to none but 
orderly members of Baptist churches. 

‘“‘These positions they hold to be 
scriptural, self-consistent, and, therefore, 
_in loyalty to Christ, and, with love to all his 
‘friends, they [Baptists] expect to maintain 
them to the end.” 

Accepting the above as an authoritative 
refutation of the doctrine of Close Com- 
munion and the practice consistent there- 
with, we deny that it is either scriptural 
or essentially necessary to the faith and 
practice of Baptist churches. 

Nothing pleases a Baptist so well as an 
appeal to the Scriptures. Says Dr. Way- 
land: ‘‘ We [Baptists] profess to take for 
our guide in all matters of religious belief 
and practice the New Testament, the whole 
New Testament, and nothing but the New 
Testament. Whatever we find there wees- 
teem as binding on the conscience. What 
is not there commanded is not binding. 
. . . Hence, to a Baptist all appeals to 
to the Fathers, or to antiquity, or general 
practice in early centuries, or in later times 
are irrelevant and frivolous. He asks for 
divine authority as his guide in all matters 
of religion; and, if it be not prodiiced, his 
answer is: ‘In vain do you worship me 
teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men.’” And again: ‘“ To every pre- 
cept of it [the New Testament] we bow 
implicitly as God’s last, best, and final rev: 
elation of his will to mankind. We judge 
the Fathers, as they are called, by the 
New Testament. We judge tradition 
and the rites and usages of men by the 
same law. We appeal to the Word and 
the Testimony; and, if they speak not ac- 
cording to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them. Hence, we are delivered 
from the yoke of tradition, antiquity, and 
ecclesiastical usurpation, and rejoice in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” 
—‘ Principles and Practices of Baptists,” 
pp. 86—131. 

On this broad and recognized Baptist 
ptinciple we challenge a ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,” from Genesis to Revelation, that 
binds the Baptist or any other church to 
the practice of close communion, or to the 
affirmation that a seat at the table of the 
Lord is conditioned finally upon membership 
in any particular sect, or upon the previous 
observance of any external ceremonial, or 
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upon any condition other than a spiritual- 
ly-imparted, ability to discern the Lord’s 
body iu the loaf and cup. .This is an open 
challenge. If close communion is so clear- 
ly <ottnaiat and self-consistent,” let the 
command or precept or clear example+of 
close communion be produced, and we will 
most cheerfully yield the controversy. Bap- 
tists are Wout to make this same challenge 
to Pedo-Baptists, and; therefore, they know 
the’ force of it. Baptists kuiow. how to 
point out chapter and verse: in support of 
the doctrine that faith must precede bap 
tism in order to constitute it a scriptural 
baptism; and, therefore, they know what 
the challenge means. 

But Close-communion Baptists do not 
pretend to ground their doctrine on a clear 
and distinct ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” All 
they claim for it is that it is an inferential 
doctrine. And, in order tothe inference, a 
long process of reasoning has to be re- 
sorted to. Besides this, the very law of 
“‘ precedence,” which they formulate in 
order to reach the inference of close com- 
munion, logically applied, would compel 
them to withdraw from all open affilia- 
tion or recognition of all Christians who 
are unimmersed and outside of Baptist 
churches. But the very fact that close 
communion is an inferential doctrine, at 
best, having no clear ‘*Thus saith the 
Lord” to warrant it, relegates it to that 
class of doctrines and questions that are 
left to the decision of the individual con- 
science—such as was the old question of 
meats: “‘ He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks. And he that 
eateth not to the Lord, he eateth not and 
giveth God thanks.” ‘‘ Let not bim that 
eateth despise him that eateih not; and let 
not him which eateth not condemn him 
that eateth.” 

If close communion is not ciearly 
grounded in the Scriptures, and cannot be 
shown to be so bya direct appeal to the 
Word, it is clearly unbaptistic to impose it 
upon the consciences of believers and upon 
the polity of our churches. 

2. This doctrine is not only without the 
warrant of the Scriptures, but it is without 
the warrant and sanction of our oldest and 
most venerated confessions of faith. In 
tracing our historical assent, we cannot set 
aside our relation in direct line to the En- 
glish Baptists. Previous to the year 1689, 
when more than one Lundred churches in 
England and Wales met by their ministers 
and messengers, in London, to put forth 
an elaborate and formal confession of their 
faith and practice, other confessions of 
Baptist faith bad been issued ; but of these 
only one (‘‘The London Confessiun” of 
1646, representing but seven churches) 
essays to define the relation of the ordi- 
nances. It simply says that persons ‘‘ upon 
professions of their faith ought to be bap- 
tized, and after partake of the Lord’s Sup 
per.” But this is merely a statement of 
the natural order of the ordinances; and 
the fact that it was rejected in the later and 
more formal Confession of 1689 proves 
that prohibition or refusal to participate 
with unimmersed believers was not re- 
garded by these early expounders of Bap- 
tist principles as one of the essential prin- 
ciples of Baptist faith. Indeed, thry ex- 
pressly declare that they ‘‘ purposely 
omitted the mention of” this order, for the 
reason that it might not be interpreted as 
prohibiting those who had “liberty and 
freedom in their minds that way” from 
holding communion with unimmersed 
Christians, This most celebrated and bis- 
toric Confession was adopted by the two 
earliest associations in this country—viz., 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia” and ‘‘ Warren” Asso- 
ciations; in the former as early as 1742, in 
the latter about 1768. In both of those 
associations, and most of the older churches 
of the Middle and Southern States, these 
standard articles abide to this day, known 
as the Philadelphia Confession of Faith. 
It is noticeable that, though the Philadel- 
phia Association made some additions to 
this Confession, they made no addition 
looking in the direction of asserting any- 
thing like the doctrine of close communion. 
To this Confession, say Dr. Cutting, the 
churches of New England “‘ owe their first 
real progress.” 

It was not un¢l about 1820 that the pre- 
requisite relation of baptism to the Lord’s 
Supper began to make its appearance gen- 





erally in the confessions of the churches, 
and not till the adoption of the so-called 
New Hampshire Confession, in 1833, that 
the prerequisite relation of baptism to the 
Lord's Supper became thoroughly form- 
ulated, ‘The object of the confession was 
mainly to present a basis of union with the 
Freewill Baptists, who were Anminian in 
theology and open communion in practice. 
The proposed compromise was; ‘‘ We will 
modify our * Calvinism’ if you will consent 
to a strict definition of the relation of the 
ordinances’’—4. e., close communion, which 
had then come to be, as it is now, the pre- 
vailing view in relation to the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The bargain 
failed. 

It is interesting iu this connection that 
the Newton Center church, under the very 
shadow of Newton Theological Institution 
(Dr. Hovey president), should have very 
recently stricken out the ‘“‘ prerequisite” 
clause, and gone back to the milder form of 
the old London Confession, which simply 
sets forth that the Lord’s Supper comes 
after baptism, and this on the ground that 
it was doubtful if the ‘‘ prerequisite” 
clause could be maintained from the Scrip- 
tures; but it was believed that a statement 
of the normal order of the ordinances might 
be. : 

3. Close communion as an essential doc- 
trine is contrary to the earlier history of 
the Baptist churches of this country, espe- 
cially of those located in New England. 
In May, A. D. 1718, we find the First Bap- 


‘tist church in Boston inviting Dr. Increase 


Mather, his son, Dr. Cotton Mather, and 
Mr. John Webb, his assistant, to assist in 
the ordination of their newly-elected pas- 
tor, Mr. Elisha Callender, in a letter open- 
ing and closing as follows: 


‘* Honored and Beloved in the Lord:— 
Considering that there ought to be a holy 
fellowship maintained among godly Chris- 
tians, and that it is a duty for us to receive 
one another as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God notwithstanding some 
differing persuasions in matters of doubtful 
disputation; . . . and having chosen 
our well-beloved brother, Elisha Callender, 
to be our pastor, we entreat you to send 
your elders and messengers to give the 
Right Hand of Fellowship in his ordina- 
tion.” 


Moreover, Dr. Cotton Mather preached 


‘the ordination sermon of this Baptist pas- 


tor, in which he pleads for ‘‘the unity 
which beautifies the true people of God, 
the unity of the Spirit”; and declares that 
the “right basis among us is the Holy 
Spirit inclining us to glorify God with an 
obedience to his will revealed in his 
Word.” In which also he deprecates in 
feeling terms the tendency among Chris- 
tians holding different views of miuor 
truths to disfellowship each other, and 
inflict ‘‘ uneasy circumstances upon them, 
under the wretched notion of wholesome 
severities.” ‘‘Good men, alas! good men 
have done such ill thingsas these. Yea, 
few churches of the Reformation have 
been wholly clear of these iniquities. New 
England also has, in some former times, 
done something of this aspect which would 


not now be so well approved of; in which, 


if the brethren in whose house we are now 
convened met with anything too un- 
brotherly, they now with satisfaction hear 
us expressing our dislike of everything 


‘that has looked like persecution in the 


days that bave passed over us.” 
And what the practice of the Baptist 
church in Boston at that time was, in the 


_ matter of the communion, may be gathered 


from a letter written in that same year, 
1718, by Cotton Mather to Lord Barring. 
ton, in which he says: 

‘‘No church upon earth at this day so 


| vitally makes the terms of communion run 


paralle) with the terms of salvation as they 
are made among the people. The only 
declared basis of union among them is that 
solid, vital, and substantial piety wherein 
all men of different forms are united, and 


| Calvinists with Lutherans, Presbyterians 


with Episcopalians, Pedo-Baptists with 


| Ana-Baptists, beholding one another to fear 


God and work righteousness, do delight to 
set down together at the same table of the 
Lord,” 

Furthermore, it is incontestable that not 
until about 1755 did the churches of New 
England begin to become distinctively 
‘* Close Communion,” under the leadership 
of the celebrated Isaac Backus. And then 
not. because the Baptisis felt that it was 
forbidden of Scriptures, but because of the 





bitterness of the controversy that arose 
concerning infant baptism. Had the rela- 
tiovs between the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists been then as they are now, there 
would have béen no abandonment of inter- 
communion, which obtained up to that time 
between these bodies, But then, when 
they would come together and make de- 
mands upon cach other that the consciences 
of neither could bear—the Baptists de- 
maudiog that the Congregationalists give 
up infant baptism, and the Congregation- 
alists demanding that the Baptists recog- 
nize the validity of it—they could not com- 
mune together longer in peace, and so 
separated. Thence, in order to justify 
themselves, the Baptists fell back upon the 
Scripture, if they might find there some 
tenable ground upon which they could 
stand, with such results as they are able 
now to offer. See Backus’s ‘‘ History of 
the Baptists,” Vol. Il, pages 115, 116, 117. 

4. The men whoare the most honored and 
best known in Eagland and America, both 
among the living and the dead, do not and 
did not hold to the doctrine of close com- 
munion. Among the English Baptist 
heroes who have passed away we mention 
Bunyan, Hanserd Kuollys, Robert Hall, 
Baptist Noel, e¢ al. Will American Bap- 
tists repudiate these names and erase them 
from their roll of honor? Among the liv 
ing, Spurgeon, Landels, Angus, McLaurin, 
etal. Are these men Baptists, or are they 
not? Those who knew them most inti 
mately in life know that such men as Fran 
cis Wayland, Horatio B. Hacket, George 
B. Ide, Baron Stow, and Daniel Sbarp 
were not close communionists, though, for 
the sake of peace, they conformed to tbe 
prevailing usage of the denomination; but 
in private they were known to reject the 
doctrine. The same is true to-day 
of the most venerable Baptist clergy- 
man in Boston. I have been charged with 
misrepresenting both the dead and the liv 
ing. It will be an easy matter for any 
person who was intimate with the noble 
list of departed great men named above to 
give an authoritative denial of these state- 
ments. It will be an easy matter for the 
venerable Baptist pastor of Boston to 
speak for himself and for all the American 
dead whom I have named, for he knew 
them all and knew them well. Will Dr. 
Neal, of Boston, say that I have misrepre- 
sented the personal faith of his departed 
friends? 

5. The ministers and churches repre 
sented in the Boston Nortb and South As- 
sociations cannot to day formulate the doc. 
trine of close communion, or define the 
practice agreeable thereto, in a manner that 
will be acceptable to ali. The cburches 
and pastors of Boston have not to-day any 
uniform faith and practice in the matter. 

It is admitted that the doctrine of close 
communion, with variant usage and admin- 
istration, is the prevailing faith and practice 
of the Baptists of America to day (the greater 
the pity); but it cannot be shown that it is 
now or ever has been an ESSENTIAL doctrine. 
For whatever is essential ‘‘ 7s necessary to the 
existence and constitution of a thing.” Essen- 
tials are defined by the best lexicographers 
to be ‘‘first and constituent principles.” 
But we have shown clearly, from the ab- 
sence of any clear ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord”; 
from the earliest and most venerated con- 
fessions of Baptist churches; from the 
earlier practice of the churches in this 
country ; from the views of the most distin- 
guished men among us, both living and 
dead, that close communion has not in the 
past been considered an essential doctrine. 
Moreover, it is notorious that open commun- 
ionists without number are received into 
and remain in our churches unchallenged 
and undisciplined at this day. It is clear, 
therefore, that the churches themselves do 
not consider it an essential doctrine. There 
is no pastor and no church in Boston that 
would dare proceed against any one of the 
open communionists witbin their organ- 
ization as the Boston North Association 
haye proceeded against the Warren- 
Avenue Church. But let any church be- 
gin to practice Pedo-Baptism, or admit 
into her membership unimmersed believers, 
and it would not take twenty-four hours to 
ascertain what Baptists consider essential 


‘to the faith and practice of their churches. 
' We, therefore, affirm, without fear of suc- 
‘cessful denial, that the attempt to make 
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close communion an essential article o 

Baptist faith and practice, and that the 
ecclesiastical. crusade against those who 
have liberty and desite to set at the table 
of our common Lord with all believers 
who have professed their personal faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and love bim in 
sincerity, without reference to the form of 
their profession or baptism, is contrary to 
the Scriptures of Divine truth and to 
sound Baptist p: inciples. Driven from the 
Scriptures; driven “from the Confessions; 
driven from the Sine of the historical de- 
velopment of the denomination; driven 
from the primitive practice of the churches; 
driven from present usage, in their attempt 
to make close communion an essential arti- 
cle of faith and practice, the advocates of 
that theory vffirm, as a last argument, that 
close communion ts essential to the existence 
of our denomination, and to a successful 
protest againat the error of infant baptism 
and the practice of adult sprinkling. 

But nothing is more unwarrantable than 
this: to wrest the table of the Lord from 
its simple, pathetic, and tender memorial 
place in the Church of God, and erect it 
into a breastworks from behind which to 
carry on a seciarian war. Jf the doctrine 
of believers’ bapti.m caovrot be defended 
and maintained wiihout this perversion of 
the Lord’s Supper from its original design, 
it cannot be defended at all; and ¢f the 
Baptist denomination can only be keyed 
together by close commuvion, it would 
be far better, in my Lumble judgment, that 
it should cease from the earth, acknowl- 
edging her mission to be complete. 





EDUCATIONAL VIVISECTION. 


BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 








[Tuts paper was first intended by the 
author as acontrivution to be read before 
the American Social Science Association; 
but was received too late for use at the 
meeting, Jast month, in Saratoga. The 
topic is one which has attracted great at- 
tention in England.—Epiror JNDEPEND- 
ENT. | 





For many years back physiologists in 
various parts of Europe have endeavored 
to make their lectures more vividly attract 
ive by performing, at the close, in the 
presence of the students, certain experi- 
ments on living animals. Some of these 
experiments are of a wholly trifling and 
harmless character—such as the exhibition 
of the circulation in a frog’s foot, and 
others in which the animal is decapitated 
or ‘‘pithed ” before the limbs are severed 
or any other operation takes place. But 
these unobjectionable demonstrations, which 
included all witnessed by the elder genera- 
tion of our surgeons and physicians, are far 
from satisfying the present teachers of 
physiology, and step by step they have in- 
troduced more and more elaborate and 
painful experiments into their course, 
while inviting the attendance of ordinary 
students of natural science not designing to 
enter the medical profession. From frogs 
the ascension to more sensitive creatures 
has proceeded to guinea pigs, rabbits, and 
dogs, and the character of the experiments 
has become more and more severe, till it 
would seem, from his ‘‘Zeziont,” that Prof. 
Schritt (late of Florence and now of Gene- 
va) had exhibited to his class some of the 
most agonizing operations which ingenuity 
could invent. The large and costly vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ Hand book of the Physiolog- 
ical Laboratory,” published in London, four 
years ago, by four of the most eminent 
physiologists in this country, though not 
intended for class demonstrations, is at 
present stated to be designed for the use 
of ‘‘ beginners” iv practical physiology, 
and it is a mere receipt-book for operations 
on living animals, many of them involving 
the most exquisite torture. 

The propriety of permitting such demon- 
strations to students was warmly contested 
before the Royal Commission on Vivisec- 
tion, in 1875, and the following were the 
opinions expressed regarding it by two of 
the most distinguished witnesses—the first 
Linnean professor of anatomy and phys siol- 


‘ogy at Oxford; the second a practical vivi- 


-sector, holding the singular combination of 


‘offices of an M.D., a clergyman of the 


Church of Ireland, a D.C.L. and F. R. 8., 
and Medical Registrar of Dublin Univers 


ity. 
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Prof. Rolleston, of Oxford, remarked: 


“‘ Kingsley speaks of ‘the sleeping devil 
tbat is in the heart of every man’; but you 
may say it is the lower nature which we 
possess in common with the carnivora. It 
is just this, that the sight of a living, bleed- 
ing, and quivering organism most undoubt- 
ediy does act in a particular way upon what 
Dr. Carpenter calls the emotionomotor na 
ture in us. I know that many men are 
superior to it; but I beg to say that, if we 
are talking of legislation, we are not to 
lezislate for the good, but for the mass, 
who, I submit, are noi always good.”— 
‘* Minutes of Evidence,” 1287. 


Dr. Haughton: 


“T would shrink with horror from accus- 
toming large classes of young men to the 
sight of animals under vivisection. I believe 
that many of them would become cruel und 
hardened, and would go away and repeat 
those experiments recklessly. Science 
would gin nothing, and the world would 
have let joose upon it @ set of young devils.” 
—‘‘ Minutes of Evidence,” 1833. 


Nor were such fears on the part of the 
teachers unwarranted by confessions on 
the part of students. Here is what one of 
them, Mr. James Mills, M. R. C. V. S., 
says: 


‘“*At Edinburgh the veterinary students 
and the medical students frequently associ- 
ate for pleasure and for study. During my 
tirst term I was admitted only to two pri- 
vate meetings where experiments were 
conducted by students alone; but in the 
foilowing term, having become a senior, 1 
was introduced to a great number of such 
vivisections, and on some occasions operat- 
ed myself. The experiments were certaiu- 
ly never designed to discover any new fact 
or elucidate any Ooscure phenomena; but 
simply to demonstrate the most ordinary 
facts of physiology. Our victims were 
sometimes dogs, but more frequently Cats. 
Many of the latter were caugut by means of 
a poisoned bait, the animals being secured 
whilst suffering from the agovies caused by 
the poison, when antidotes were applied 
for their restoration. They were then im- 
prisoned in a cupboard at the students’ 
lodgings, and kept there until a meeting 
could be arranged. Sometimes thestudents 
secured their victims by what is known as 
a cat-huot—that is, a raid on cats by stu- 
dents, armed with sticks, late at night. I 
am not prepared to say that the object of 
the students was to commit cruelty, or that 
there was any morbid desire to witness 
paiu; but I say, emphatically, that there 
was no other motive than idle curiosity and 
heedless, reckless iove-of experimentation. 
What, tor instance, could justify the fol- 
lowing experiment, performed for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the action of a cat’s 
heart? The operator, first of all, made an 
incision through the skin of the animal’s 
chest, extending from the neck to the beily. 
The skin was tnen laid back by hooks, in 
order to enable tue operator to cut through 
the cartilage of tne breast-bone, and to 
draw nis Kuife across the ribs, tor the pur- 
pose of nicking them. Tunis process is 
necessary to enable him to snap the ribs and 
lay the fractured parts back, which also are 
secured with hooks. It is needless to say 
that such operation is a most cruel one; but 
it is only one of several others performed 
at Euinburgh. Now, the action of the 
heart is weli knowa, and is one of the first 
things taught Lo students of physiology, and 
can be taught as well without experimenta 
vion as WIth. ai 

“He referred to a special case which 
occurred last winter session. A horse was 
bought for the purpose of dissection. ‘This 
animal was subjected, during a whole 
week, to various operations, such as tenot- 
omy and neurotomy, etc. (4957.) The 
Operations were ‘very painful.’ (4960.) 
No anesthetics of any kind were given. 
(4959.) The principai must have known 
that this was done within the precincts of 
thecollege. (4964.) Theexperiments were 
made ‘ail over the animal.’ (4966.) An- 
other experiment, shared by Mr. Mills, 
was on a Cat, when six students were pres- 
ent—four veterinary and two medical 
students. (5071—5073.) The thorax of the 
cat was opened, to see the heart beating. 
(5074.) No chloroform was administered, 
and the cat died after seven or eight min- 
utes. (5082—5084.) A dog, which was first 
half-poisoned and thea restored by an anti- 
dote, received ‘ brutal usage.’ ”’ 


In consequence of these and other testi- 
monies, the Royal Commissioners (among 
whom were two eminent physiologists, 
Prof. Huxley and Mr. Ericksen) reported 
that ‘‘it seems to us that living animils 
ought not to be subjected to experiments at 
all, for any purpose of ordinary education.” 
They unhappily sanctioned, however, its 
use for professional education, conditionally 
on the use of anesthetics; and this has 
been made the principle of the New Act of 
Parliament (39 and 40 Vict., ch. 77), clause 
3, whereby it is provided that ‘ experi- 
ments may be prepared under the foregoing 
provisions as to the use of anzsthetics, by 
@ person giving lectures in medical schools 
or elsewhere, on a certificate being given” 
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by certain authorities. By a return ob- 
tained from the home secretary, by Mr. 
Mundella, last March, it appears that out 
of 23 licenses granted under this Act during 
the previous six months 13 enabled the 
possessors to exhibit such demonstrations 
to their students. 

Thus, under the existing Act of Parlia- 
ment and without violating its provis- 
ions, an immense number of young students 
are now subjected to those injurious influ- 
ences which the experience of Prof. Rol- 
leston and Prof. Haughton caused them so 
strongly to deprecate. But the evil by no 
means stops in the medical schools. The 
passion for physiological experiment is 
spreading rapidly, and stories are repeated 
on all bands of boys found in their play- 
grounds trying Huxley’s experiments on 
rabbits, and young lads utilizing their hol- 
idays by torturing cats. Even women are 
not free from the contagion. Ladies of 
rank have attended the classes of vivisec- 
tors in Italy. Ata girls’ school at Fontaine- 
bleau, recently, a cat was poisoned hefore 
the young ladies, as an illustration of a 
chemical lecture; and the one college for 
women in England which offers them the 
same education as men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—the celebrated College of Girton— 
has actually sanctioned the attendance of 
some of the young ladies at the demonstra- 
tions of Prof. Michael Foster, where they 
witnessed (according to the report of the 
secretary of the college) the frightful spec- 
tacle of a rabbit, semi-narcotized by chloral 
(which is not an anesthetic), cut open, and 
slowly suffocated, that they might witness 
the convulsive action of the lungs and dia- 
phragm. ,. 

The belief appears but too well grounded 
that, if the opposition to vivisection be 
dropped, a regular school of scientific 
cruelty will be established in Europe, and 
will gradually exert a deadly influence on 
the whole rising generation, turning back 
the current of humane sentiment, and in 
augurating an era of selfishness, cowardice, 
and deliberate cruelty, worse than the bar- 
barism of the past. 

How far anything similar to the deplor- 
able facts Ihave now summarized has oc- 
curred in America [have no means of ascer- 
taining. It has been asserted here tbat since 
the visit of Dr. Brown-Séquard to your 
country vivisections have become com- 
mon in your medical schools. I trust that 
the contradictions which have been sent to 
me of this charge may be true, and that 
Awerica is yet mainly free from the odious 
practice, and that public opinion there, as 
in [reland, would still render it impossible 
to carry iton. That it is in any way indis- 
pensable to the highest excellence of medi- 
cal and surgical skill is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the reference I have just made 
to Ireland, in whose schools vivisection is, 
as the programme states, ‘‘ absolutely pro- 
hibited,” and where the physicians and 
surgeons of Dublin are, nevertheless, re- 
garded throughout the empire as among 
the most skillful and accagnplished. 


Permit me most respectfully to 
urge the solemo moral duty’ of 
discouraging, by every possible means, 
the introduction into America of this de- 
moralizing and hateful practice; and, should 
it already, unhappily, have taken root, of 
opposing its extension to the utmost of 
their power. 

Asa single but striking instance of how 
far physiologists carry their practice, I sub- 
mit from M. Claude Bernard’s recently pub- 
lished volume of ‘‘ Lecons sur la Chaleur 
Animale” the diagram of his own stove, 
which was exhibited by him in his lecture 
last year to the students of his class, with 
the cynical avowal that he had baked to 
death in it 22 rabbits and 17 dogs. 

The picture represents a furnace, with 
oven above, in which a living rabbit is 
undergoing death from heat. He calls it 
** Appareil pour Vétude du Méchanisme de 
la Mort par la Chaleur.”—(Instrument for 
studying the mechavism of death by heat.) 
In the accompanying letter-press, M. 
Bernard states that the stove in question 
was made by himself and has been used by 
him for his experiments. These experi- 
ments and their results he classifies in the 
ensuing pages, 348 to 359. It appears 
that in a dry stove a pigeon dies in 6 min- 
utes ata temperature of 90° Cent. (192° F.); 
a dog dies in 24 minutes at the same tem- 


“became 


perature; and at 100° (the heat at which 
water boils) a dog dies in 18 minutes. 
When the head of the animal is out of the 
stove, it sometimes survives till next day 
When the animal is immersed in hot water, 
similar results follow. At the end of 8 
minutes a little dog in a bath of 55° (131° F.) 
insensible. The symptoms in 
all cases are said to be ‘‘ constant and char- 
acteristic.””’ The animal ‘‘ opens its mouth, 
breathes hard; soon it becomes impossible 
to count the respiratory movements. . 

At last it fallsin convulsions and dies, most 
often suddenly, in uttering acry.” Whea 
the body is opened, after death, the blood 
is found to be black, and there are some- 
times large stains on the skin, like purpura. 
In atable (p. 358) M. Bernard gives the 
particulars of twenty two rabbits and 
seventeen dogs baked or boiled to death in 
this stove. 

The book containing these pictures and 
descriptions was published last year, in 
Paris, by a physiologist whom every En- 
glish writer on physiology quotes at every 
page, and who has not been denounced or 
even censured by any one of them. Scoresof 
similar experiments in baking dogs alive 
have been tried long ago. (Vide Dr. Car- 
penter’s account of those of Drs, Fordyce 
and Blagden, Delaroche and Berger.—‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Physiology,” p. 485, 7th edition.) 
And yet we are told that there is no cruelty in 
vivisection, and no need for interference 
with the persons engaged in these experi- 
ments. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








LETTING THEM SHIFT FOR THEM- 
SELVES. 


BY H. N. K. GOFF. 








To THE EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I vo not think the question is yet settled 
that it is a Christian act to push off the 
colored people of the South into the deep, 
in their separate ecclesiastical ships, before 
they have learned the principles of nav- 
igation. As acontribution to our knowl- 
edge of their condition, I give some im- 
pressions of an attendance upon the ses- 
sion, in the early part of the year, in Mont- 
icello, Fla., of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference. 

As their religious teachers may be sup- 
posed to rank among the most advanced of 
the race in culture and morality, 1 observed 
their appearance, manners, acts, and re- 
ports with deep interest, as a key to the 
present status, and, indirectly, to the finan- 
cial prosperity of the colored people of 
this state—or, at least, to what I suppose 
may fairly be presumed to be the more in- 
dustrious and prosperous portion of them— 
and to estimate their degree of fitness for 
self-government. 

Bishop Campbell is a resident of Phil- 
adelpbia; and, if not Northern born, has 
evidently been educated there, both in 
school and experience. He presided with 
ability, tempering the authority of his po- 
sition and the rigidity of the rules to the 
comprehension and capacity of all his 
associates—dealing with some members as 
with men and equals; and with others as 
with boys, whose years, responsibilities, 
and aspirations for advancement and use- 
fulnesshad exceeded their opportunities for 
improvement. 

The Rev. Mr. Walters, pastor of the largest 
colored church in this city and principal of 
Staunton Institute, which now numbers four 
hundred and sixteen pupils, is a man of 
fine abilities, dignified, intelligent, witha 
quick, clear, decisive apprehension of 
things, and would bea leader in any society 
he might be connected.with. He is bold, 
fearless, with a spirit that would find it 
hard to bow to usurpation or assumption, 
yet prudent and considerate withal. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, who is custom-house 
officer at this place, conducted the secre- 
taryship of the Conference with great 
promptness, clearness, and ability. 

Rev. Mr. Sampson, of East Jacksonville, 
and presiding elder of this district, seemed 
to be one of the solid men—pbysically, 
mentally, and morally. The unanimous 
report of the preachers in his district was: 
“* He has been a father to us all.” 

Rev. Mr. Mimms (sent to Quincy this 
year) impressed us as a young man of 
uncommon ability and promise, somewhat 





of the Bishop Simpson type. He is what 
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the white people here call ‘‘a light yellow 
man,” 

Rev. Mr. Welsh, who goes to Gainesville, 
is also a young man of education and char- 
acter, who ‘‘ will make his. way in the 
world,” and, with Messrs. Stewart, John- 
son, Pierce, and perbaps a few others, in 
addition to those already named, is fully 
capable of occupying an equal and honored 
place in any conference in the country. 

From this grade the remainder ran along 
down to the hard-laboring brother who 
could barely read the hymns, with frequent 
trippings, and classed Abraham with the 
apostles and Daniel with ‘‘the Hebrew 
Children”; on down to the honest 
“‘Uncle Toms.” who did not know the 
name of a letter. Many shabby coats were 
to be seen there; and some, too ragged to 
be tolerated (by the wearers, at least), were 
concealed by cloaks but little better, which 
had probably found their way from Nothern 
homes. Old shawls, faded, and some not 
too clean, some checked, some striped, and 
evidently the property of wives or mothers 
at home, were also called into requisition. 
These were mainly worn by the more elder- 
ly members. It was wonderful to see how 
refining, ennobling, and perfectly talis- 
manic in its controling influence was the 
possession of a tolerable education, and how 
completely it changed the bearing of the 
man. Boyish ways—such as immoderate 
laughter at trivial things, little tricks that 
would distract from attention to business, 
raising points of order when there were 
none (perhaps in imitation of bodies con- 
sidering themselves more dignified), fre- 
quent interrupting of a member when ad- 
dressing the meetivg (which in the main 
was borne ina manner that convinced us 
that ignorance was bliss to the speakers)— 
all these things will disappear under cul- 
ture, as we trust they will from conventions 
of other societies. We saw few evidences 
of ambition and heard little controversy. 
Yet we should have been glad to witness 
on the part of several a deeper appreciation 
of the gravity and importance of their acts 
and positions, especially during the exam- 
inations by the bishop. 

Rev. J. J. S——, one of the darkest mem- 
bers—tall, lank, slow, and awkward, witha 
profile resembliog the caricatures of the 
African we so often see; but with deep 
honest wrinkles and soft, calm eyes, that 
command confidence—presented the report 
on temperance. Diffidence, modesty, and 
simplicity marked the man decidedly and 
his report surprised us. I give it, as a 
specimen of ex-slave literature: 

* To the Bishop and Conference: 

“We, your committee on temperance, 
would report that, in looking forward to the 
time when the Church leading our people 
shall better share and enjoy the blessings 
which Heaven offers to ali the human family, 
and Earth herself cannot deny to those who 
strive lawfully; and we find that the means by 
which we areto reach this glorious end are 
fully described in the Bible—a_ cbain of 
virtues, strongly connected, beautifully inter- 
woven, and among which temperance is veither 
last nor least. We find also from history gen- 
erally that all who have lived long, to do great 
and good deeds, whether red, white, or black, 
were men characterized by soberness. And, 

‘* Whereas, we believe that the use of spirit- 
uous liquors, and its kindred, tobacco, is the 
greatest impediment to our onward progress to 
that better period, having, as it does, such a 
powerful tendency to distract the brain, weak- 
en the nerves, harden the heart, reduce the 
means of life, and damn the soul forever; 
Therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That each member of this annual 
conference will lend all his energies to erad- 
icate this dreadful evil from the circle in 
which we move, and, by so doing, thus present 
a holier and consequently a happier people. 

* Respéctfully submitted. 
Signed by a committee of three of the most able 
men, and passed unanimously.” 

The Florida Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church North held its annual 
session in this place during the same week, 
and resolved not to divide on the color 
line. It was composed of six white mem- 
bers, two of whom were presiding elders, 
and thirty-two colored, one of whom was a 
presiding elder. 4 

A member of the A. M. E. Conference 
gave me his reasons for leaving a Georgia 
conference of the M. E, Church North as 
follows: ‘‘The colored deacons received 
$100 per year as salary, and the whites 
$600, Colored elders received $150, and 








whites $800 to $900. White presiding 
elders received $1,000 per annum, while no 
colored man held that office. Old clothes, 
coats, etc. were sometimes given by the 
elders to colored preachers, who were ex- 
pected to do all thé most dangerous and 
difficult labor. At a camp-meeting, one 
time, separate camps were erected for the 
two races; and then he left.” Another 
man—now a member of the M. E. Confer- 
ence—explained the above statements in 
this wise: ‘‘ Everybody’s hand was against 
the white preachers who came down here 
from the North; and they needed more on 
that account. Besides, they hadn’t been 
used to live as we had, and couldn’t stand 
it. And our preachers were not fit for 
offices of any kind. They had no learn- 
ing nor any qualification; and as for the 
old clothes, we were glad to get them, 
though we had no claim for them.” 





HEART-BREAK. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 





Aun! go with your cold, cold comfort. 
It matters not what is said, 

You cannot undo God’s doing, 
You cannot restore my dead. 


Why tell me of saintly patience, 
Of hearts that can all resign ? 
Will thoughts of another’s losses 

Lessen one throe of mine? 


You mean it for solace, tender 
As sorrow could lean upon ; 

But what does it all avail me ? 
The terrible truth stays on. 


You talk of a holy quiet: 
** The darling has gone to God.”’ 
The darling J kissed, J fondled, 
My darling is under the sod! 


Oh! blue, bluest eyes, whose beauty 
Made pallid the purest sky, 

Was your far-away look prophetic ? 
Were ye fashioned so just to die? 


Who said that the angels in Heaven 
Amidst of their praise might pause, 
As inward she stole—my baby— 
To marvel how fair she was ? 


Ah ! thanks for the soothing vision ; 
But the grief that I nurse is wild, 
And it cannot repress the wailing, 
“* Had God any need of the child?” 


One face missed out of the faces 
That halo his throne, one dim, 

Young voice from the Alleluias— 
How little that were to Him! 


One presence my strained arms filling, 
One brow that 1 faint to see, 

One whisper to thrill my silence— 
How all of the world to me/ 


I pray that I may not murmur; 
I know it is God’s own hand ; 

His patience will bear with a sorrow 
Too frenzied to understand. 


‘Sometime, when the loss wears lighter, 
The heart may heal of its break.” 
Sometime? You are kind to say it; 
But now give it leave to ache. 





MONEY AS A STANDARD OF 
VALUE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Ir is very common to compare money— 
by which we here mean gold or silver 
having the governmental stamp and a 
denominational designation—with the yard- 
stick that measures length, or the pound 
that measures weight, or the bushel that 
measures bulk. The latter are fixed stand- 
ards or measures of other things, and 
always measure just so much and no more. 
They are also distinct from the things 
which they measure, and form no part of 

he commercial transaction which has 
reference to these things. If, for example, 
one buys a pound of sugar, he does not in 
that transaction buy the pound-weight 
which simply fixes the quantity of the 
sugar meant by apound. Thesame is true 
of a yardstick or a bushel. The standard 
of weight, or length, or bulk in these cases 
does not itself enter at all into the actual 
exchange between the buyer and seller. 

It is very different with money, considered 
as astandard or measure of value, when 
exchanged at the time for the commodities, 
whatever they may be, whose value it is 
assumed to measure. The purchaser who 
pays money for a commodity transfers the 
money to the seller, while receiving from 
him in exchange for it the commodity itself. 
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At the time of the transaction the money is 
the equivalent of the commodity, because 
it will procure it; and the commodity is 
equally the equivalent of the money, be- 
cause it is exchanged for it. As between 
the parties, each at the time, and in refer- 
ence to the specific transaction in question, 
measures the exchange value of the other. 

There must be some basis for this equiv- 
alency of values—some reason why a given 
amount of gold or silver is assumed to 
represent, for the purposes of exchange, a 
given quantity of something else. Political 
economists have generally agreed that this 
basis or reason, when traced to its final 
ground, is the labor-cost of production. It 
takes labor to dig the precious metals and 
convert them into coin. When they come 
into the market as coin, they appear as the 
products and, hence, the representatives 
of this labor. They bear upon them the 
broad stamp of labor-value. So it takes 
labor to raise wheat, and when it appears 
in the market it carries with it the same 
stamp. The general reason, then, why a 
given quantity of wheat and a given quan- 
tity of gold or silver are the equivalents of 
each other in exchange value consists in 
the fact that the labor-cost of both is the 
same. The labor of production, being the 
natural measure of the value of each, and 
in the two cases being equal, makes them 
equivalents. 

One of these exchange equivalents—that 
which society employs as money—differs 
from the other in that it is used as the 
representative measure of all values, and, 
hence, becomes the universal instrument 
of commercial exchange. Money is in this 
sense a letter of credit in the hands of the 
possessor, which society agrees to honor 
for anything it has to sell and he may wish 
to procure. It is to him the equivalent 
of so much wheat, or cloth, or labor, or 
anything else which others have to sell and 
for which he chooses to exchange it. 
Potentially he has at his disposal the values 
which the money in his possession repre- 
sents and measures. He can always find 
parties who want to buy his money by 
giving him something else for it; and that 
something else, whatever it may be, is the 
exchange equivalent of the money. 

If, then, the labor-cost and quantity of 
money and of the various commodities for 
which it may be exchanged remained per- 


manently the same at all times, the former 


would be a fixed and absolute standard of 
the latter. This, however, has never been 
the fact and never will be. The labor-cost 
of producing the precious metals in the 
state of coin, though approaching the idea 
of uniformity more nearly than anything 
else, is by no means absolutely the same 
in all countries and at all times. The same 
is far more true in respect to the labor-cost 
of producing the various commodities for 
which money may be exchanged. It, hence, 
follows that even the precious metals can 
never be anything more than a convention- 
al and varying standard of value. They 
can never as money possess that uniformity 
which we assign to the yardstick or the 
pound-weight. In the case of the latter it 
is a matter of no consequence of what 
material the standard is made, or what it 
costs to procure it, since it always measures 
just so much. But in the case of the former 
the labor-cost is the fundamental element 
of exchange value; and, hence, with the 
variations of this cost there will be corre- 
sponding variations of value. No act of 
government in making gold and silver a 
legal tender in the payment of debts can 
invest either with uniform permanency of 
exchange value in relation to commodi- 
ties. The relations between the two are, 
of necessity, fluctuating relations; and, 
hence, that which is taken as the standard 
of the other measures and represents more 
at one time than it does at another. It has 
a certain degree of elasticity, which admits 
of expansion or contraction in its exchange 
value. 

The general fact of history is that the 
exchange value of gold and silver through 
a series of centuries has been decreasing; 
and, as the consequence, there has been a 
gradual rise in the price of the same kind 
of articles. Another general fact is that 
paper money, the labor-cost of whose pro- 
duetion is comparatively so small, cannot 
be wisely substituted for gold and silver as 
a standard of value. A third general fact 





is that contracts for the payment of money 
never guarantee that the money, when paid, 
shall have precisely the same purchasing 
power that it had when the stipulation was 
made. This isa question not for bargains, 
but for the state of the market to settle. 
Justice requires that law shall not alter the 
meaning of contracts by changing the 
medium of payment; but no law that man 
can enact has any power to determine what 
shall be the purchasing power of this 
medium, relatively to other things, at the 
time of payment. It may be greater or 
less than at the time of the contract; and 
this is a risk which everybody who makes 
a contract must run. 





THE LICENSING OF CRIME. 





To THE Eptror oF THE INDFPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—Will you allow me through 
your columns to call public attention toa 
recent official recommendation for the 
license of the social evil by the state? 
It may be found in the Seventeenth An- 
nual Report of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction of New York, 
for the year 1876. The recommendation 
comes from Dr. D. H. Kitchen, chief of 
medical staff at Charity Hospital, Black- 
well’s Island. The report forms a bulky 


volume of nearly 300 pages, and, of course, } 


comparatively few people see it. The 
community must depend in great measure 
for their knowledge of such official reports 
upon those items given them through the 
city press. Many editors object to hand- 
ling this matter, so that it falls to the 
moral conservators of society, such as 
Tue INDEPENDENT, to warn the people of 
any threatened danger to public virtue. 

The proposed license scheme is, of course, 
for alleged sanitary protection. Dr. 
Kitchen acknowledges that it would bea 
license of immorality, and not to be sanc- 
tioned but as a necessary evil; but considers 
that the “end proposed sanctifies the means. 
He says, after depicting at some length 
the terrors of disease as he sees it in hos- 
pital wards, and the danger of contagion 
which necessarily accompanies it: 

‘There appear to be only two ways of 
meeting the exigencies of the case, although 
they may be accompanied with utterances 
of pain by the moral portion of society; 
and they are: 1. That all known places of 
prostitution shall be legally visited by duly 
appointed physicians, at stated intervals, 
who shall examine all the inmates, and im- 
mediately cause the removal of those 
tainted with syphilis or gonorrhea. 2. 
The erection of a hospital where only 
venereal cases are treated, and where sub- 
jects found in houses of prostitution shall 
be detained until entirely cured.” It adds: 
‘* Although this system would induce the 
countenancing of brothels, it would cer- 
tanly restrain the propagation of syphilis 
and ‘come ultimately a boon to society.” 

Looking at it simply from a medical 
view, we must confess to great surprise at 
the want of knowledge Dr. Kitchen dis- 
plays. Nothing can be more erroneous 
and misleading than the plea that licensing 
social vice will t&d to lessen disease. The 
facts, as illustrated by the experience of 
Paris for over eighty years, as well as that 
of other European cities, as also by the St. 
Louis experiment, prove conclusively that 
the percentage of disease is thereby in- 
creased, rather than diminished, and that 
the social evil is an ‘‘ irregularity ” which 
it is quite impossible so to ‘‘regulate” as 
to escape its inevitable penalties. While 
Europe is seeking to abolish state-regulated 
vice—as in Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Germany, and Spain—and a repeal move- 
ment is being urgently pushed in Great 
Britain, it would seem the very hight of 
folly to start in our newer society a system 
which the older civilizations unite to con- 
demn. 

As we write a Congress of Nations is in 
session at Geneva, for the purpose specially 
of considering this matter of licentiousness 
and suggesting methods for its gradual 
abatement. A number of delegates from 
the United States are in attendance—among 
others, Mr. Aaron M. Powell, one of our 
‘*New York Committee for the Prevention 
of Licensed Prostitution.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and we know that the American poeple will 
never sanction any such proposition, if 
only each recommendation of this kind be 
fairly exposed to them before it has been 
covertly made into a law. 
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To bring every such public oflicial propo- 
sition before the pegple is the work of our 
‘*Committee.” For all help in this work 
we are very thankful. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. C. C, Hussry, See. Com. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. ’ 
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THE PRELUDE—FAMILY WAGES AND BACHELOR 
WAGES. 


WHOEVER becomes an incendiary or an assas- 
sinin the conflict between labor and capital, 
let him suffer the full penalty of the law, 
whether he be a millionaire or a Molly Maguire. 
{[Applause.] The riff-raff rioter, the petroleum 
Communist, the fire-bottle loafer are enemies 
of the human race; and, if they defy the law, 
arepublic must treat them with that kind of 
mercy which Napoleon showed toward the 
original Communists of Paris, when he closed 
the French Revolution by a whiff of grape- 
shot. Asked to account for the splintering of 
the Church of St. Roche, he said: “It is false 
that we fired first with blank charge. It had 
been a waste of life to do that.’”’? As a Repub- 
lican of the American, and not of the Red or 
Communistie species, I passed in Paris some 
thankful moments, leaving against the rabbits 
and plinths of 8t. Roche Church, which show 
splintered by that shot to this hour. 

The American lower ranks contain three dif- 
ferent sets of men—the unenterprising, the un- 
fortunate, and the uppriocipled. The shiftless- 
ness of the unenterprising needs sometimes the 
spur of hunger. Itis good political action, as 
well as good morals, to insist tbat, if any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat. The unfor- 
tunate who are not upprincipled will not long 
remain unfortunate. Our civilization, there- 
fore, will need to concern itself chiefly with 
those who are really without aspiration or prin- 
ciple enough to occupy their opportunities of 
rising in American society. Hampden and 
Cromwell, Adams and Washington have made 
it possible for any one to rise in the United 
States who has the strength and the will to do 
so. If any one does not rise, it must be be- 
cause he lacks either energy or principle. “I 
began with twenty-five cents”? said a million- 
aire, to his discontented workingmen on the 
Mississippi, last summer. ‘And every one of 
you has the same opportunity.” That was a 
distinctively American speech. Commonly, the 
cripples and the roughe, the very unfortunate, 
and the utterly unprincipled, are at the bottom 
of society in our great cities. 

The lower classes abroad are composed very 
differently from the American. Dives and 
Lazarus in the Old World have and here they 
have not hereditary positions. The mobility 
of our society is such that Dives or his sons 
may fall to the position of Lazarus, and Laza- 
rus and his sons may reach the position of 
Dives. Wehave no law of primogeniture. We 
have no inherited and enduring social rank. 
The sons of the poor and the rich easily ehange 
positions. It follows, from this fact, that the 
cause of the rich manin America is every man’s 
cause. A man is a man even if his father was 
rich. But it follows, also, from the same fact, 
that the cause of the poor man is every man’s 
cause. Aman is a man even if his father was 


oor. 
“For a’ that, and a’ that, 


A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

But, if a man will work, shall he eat? There 
is a distinction to be made between family 
wages and bachelor wages. At the bottom of 
the collisions of labor and capital, which 
caused ten cities, not long ago, in America, to 
listen to volleys of sharp shot, was the com- 
petition of bachelor wages with family wages. 
John, here, has a dollar and a half a day, and 
can barely support his family. James, yonder, 
has no work and is a bachelor, and, of course, 
is willing to labor for eighty cents a day. Van- 
derbilt says he could have managed all his 
railways by paying only 80 cents a day for 
labor. Now, James comes to Jobn, and says: 
“ There is a strike, and you are unwilling to 
labor for 80 cents a day; but Iam willing and 
will take your place.’’ John replies: ‘‘ Jim, if 
you do that, I will kill you.” James says: “If 
you shoot me, the soldiers will shoot you.” 
John replies: ‘‘I will stop the trains, and you 
shall not run them.’’ He is as good as his 
word. Thatis what it is—a conflict between 
bachelor wages and family wages. The sol- 
diers appear when the roughs and the sneaks 
begin to fire round-houses and trains. The 
workingmen did not intend to burn up valu- 
ables; but they meant to keep ill-paid labor 
from outbidding them in a competition which 
was reducing wages. Their mode of doing 
that was to stop railway traffic—no doubt a 
most suicidal, as well as criminal, procedure 
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Low-paid labor forgot two things. First, that 
it takes two to make a bargain ; and, secondly, 
that it is not one of the rights of labor to pre 
vent labor. 

When two representatives of the working- 
men—family wages on one side and bachelor 
wages on the other—come thus into collision 
in the youth or, rather, in the gristle of the Re- 
public, the sign is talkative about much yet to 
come in the maturity of our land. There is a 
hope possessed by many that the collisions be- 
tween capital and labor may, in America, be 
settled by reason, and not by force; and settled 
not according to the ideas of capital, on the 
one hand, nor according to those of labor, on 
the other. Force, in the riots of the Commun- 
ists in Paris, settled the question, for a while, 
on the side of petroleum roughs and sneaks, 
or the unprincipled portion of the lower 
classes. In some other parts of Europe hered- 
itary position and wealth and absolute govern- 
ment have settled the question, with equal in- 
justice, by force, although with less noise and 
on the side of capital. If, in America, this 
question can have fair discussion from the 
friends of both labor and capital ; if, as is, per- 
haps, not easily possible, the question can be 
kept out of the hands of political demagoyism 
[Applause]; if it can be lifted up early to a 
plane of thought substantially Caristian, then 
America, in settling the question for herself, 
will, assuredly, help settle the question for the 
world, 

‘When a deed is done for freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from 

east to west; e 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul 

within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 

sublime 

Of a century bursts, full-blossomed, on the thorny 

stem of time.” 
—LOWELL, * The Present Crisis.” 

One full blossom has appeared on the Amer- 
ican branch of the tree Igdrasil, in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Perhaps, an hundred years 
hence the time will be ripe for the appearing of 
another blossom, in the peaceable settlement of 
the conflicts between labor and capital. [Ap- 
p'ause. J 

But when John objects to let James take his 
place at eighty cents a day, John bas his chil- 
drenin micd, What are comfortable wages? 
If starvation wages were correctly defined in 
a previous discussion, shall we not ask, with 
sharp attention, what are natural or just 
wages? My proposition, which I do not ask 
any oue to defend, is that just wages will not 
violate the rights of children and of old age. 
By that I mean that whoever is willing to 
labor physically the legal number of hours a 
day should be paid enough to insure him, if he 
is prudent and economical ard has no bad 
habits, a living for himself and his children 
while they are too young to labor remuner- 
atively, opportunity to educate them, and 
some support for himself and wife when the 
power to labor shall have ceased. Taat is 
only enough to give the state the strength of 
its citizens ; that is only enough to make firm 
the ground-sill, which must lie under what 
your Wendell Phillips calls the heavy working 
of republican institutions. If public senti- 
ment, if arbitrating boards, if friends of cap- 
ital or labor will turn attention upon the facts 
officially ascertained and published by your 
Massachusetts Bureau, it will be found that 
children’s rights are deeply complicated with 
this whole question of wages. Why, you have 
in this commonwealth now 104,090 illiterates, 
out of a population of 1,600,000. Twelve thou- 
sand of these illiterates are native born ; more 
than 90,000 are foreign born; but, whether 
born here or abroad, they failed to learn to 
read and write chiefly because it was neces- 
sary for them to assist in the support of their 
families. It is understoed very well by all 
who have looked into the statistics on this 
question that ‘“‘children under fifteen years of 

age’? (I am reading the very words of the 
report of 1875 of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor) ‘‘ supply by their labor from one-eighth 
to one-sixth of the total family earnings of the 
wage class in this commonwealth. On chil- 
dren parents depend for from one-fourth to 
one-third of the entire family earnings.’’ 
Families with most children occupy usually 
the worst tenements. Without children’s 
earnings a majority of the 397 families which 
your Bureau visited in 1875 would have fallen 
into poverty or debt. With the assistance of 
children, only in a few cases was there a pos 
sibility of a family acquiring a competence— 
that is, of having a home of their own—even 
after the fatber was sixty years old. 

Now, I am drawing near a time of life when 
I ought to begin to think of founding a home ; 
and it would certainly seem to be a hardship 
to me if at forty or fifty years of age I could 
not havea little place that I could call mine, 
But what if at fifty or sixty I could not? How 
do I know that a grandson of mine will not be 
a laborer by the day ? How do you know that 
the haughty children of Boston may not have 
grandchildren that will not be haughtyon a 
dolisr a day ? We in thte country are al] mem- 
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bers of each other, for there is no hereditary 
position for any man; and what if at sixty 
your descendant could not, if industrious, 
economical, and without bad habits, have a 
little home of his own when his power to labor 
ceases? I conversed with a celebrated man- 
ufacturer in old Manchester, England, once, 
and put the question to him whether any large 
percentage of the ordinary unskilled operative 
class in England could have homes of their 
own. ‘Not three in a thousand,’ said he. 
Although you may not believe it until you 
examine the facts, low-paid labor in this coun- 
try, in the very language of your own Massa- 
chusetts Bureau, ‘“‘has onlyin a few casesa 
possibility of acquiring a competence ’’—that 
is,a home of its own. 

My proposition is simply that we must not 
violate children’s rights, and add thus to the 
strangely crescent class of the illiterate; and 
that we must not violate the rights of people 
in extreme age, and thus fill up the ranks of 
the poor-house and all who depend on charity. 
We are closing the youth of the American 
Republic; we are drawing near its majority; 
and children’s rights we must protect by 
proper consideration of wages. 

Who is to arbitrate? Mr. Mundella says that 
arbitration abroad has done better than any- 
thing else to hinder collisions between work- 
ingmen and their employers. I fear greatly 
that the State of Ohio, in leading off now 
American sentiment in the direction of govern- 
mental interference between capital and labor, 
is taking a somewhat unadvised step. This 
whole matter is going into politics. Dem- 
agogues are to discuss it. We are to have all 
kinds of deformers mingled with reformers 
on this theme; and, if I venture much in intro- 
ducing it here, I do so because I believe that 
only a diffusion of conscientiousness by the 
churches, only the entering of all classes, rich 
and poor, into that equality which belongs to 
them when they are on the floor of God’s 
house, can ultimately give safety here under 
republican institutions. [Applause.] You have 
no better arbitrating board in America between 
labor and capital than the voluntary system in 
the American Church. Give us a glorious 
American Church, and we will settle for the 
world here, and settle peaceably, the conflicts 
which only the bayonet has been able to put 
down abroad. 

You Christianize Magdalen, you wish to 
Christianize Lazarus, you would Christianize 
Dives. Has not the hour come in America 
when religion, in the name of political science 
and of Him who once had not where to lay his 
head, should stand erect in her shining gar- 
ments and teach, in no craven or apologetic 
tone, not only that republican institutions 
must Christianize Magdalen and Lazarus and 
Dives; but that, first of all governmental in- 
stitutions in the world, they must Christianize 
Cresar? [Applause.] 


THE LECTURE. 

Dante, describing the angels whom he met in 
the Paradiso, impresses us at once with their 
external glory and their spiritual effulgence. 
lnvariably he makes the former a result of the 
latter. With closer faithfulness to physical 
science than he dreamed and building better 
than he knew, he sings : 

* Another of those splendors 

Approached me, and its will to pleasure me 

It signified by brightening outwardly, 

As one delighted to do good; 

Became a thing transplendent in my sight, 

As a fine ruby smitten by the sun.’’ 
—* Paradiso,” Canto ix, 13-69, 
Dante says of Beatrice, as he saw her in the 
Paradiso, that 
‘*She smiled so joyously 
That God seemed in her countenance to rejoice.” 
—‘* Paradiso,” Canto xrvii, 105. 
Allow me to adopt this last line of Dante’s, 
and allit suggests, as a description of what I 
mean by solar light in the face of man. This 
radiance ought to be by us, as it is by natural 
law, most searchingly distinguished from all 
lesser illuminations. Js specific difference from 
every other light is that init God seems to over- 
awe beholders and to rejoice. It is scientifically 
incontrovertible that there is sometimes seen 
such a light in the present world. Many a 
poet and seer and martyr aod reformer and 
woman of the finest fiber has at times had a 
face that has looked like porcelain with a light 
behind it. But this is not solar light, unless it 
have in it that specific overawing difference 
which Dante names. Itis to be distinguished 
by that difference from merely wsthetie or in- 
tellectual luminousness in the countenance. 
The radiance cannot be counterfeited. It can 
come into existence only on inexorable condi- 
tions. The appearance and disappearance of 


the solar light in the face of man are governed 


by fixed natural laws. 
cover any of them? 
First of all, I ask you to look at the whole 
topic of solar self-culture through the lenses 
of the coolest inductive research. Put aside 
all mysticism. Fasten the attention only on 
visible facts, as well known to be-a part of 


Is it possible to dis- 





human experience as that men walk or breathe; 





come down to the granite of the scientific 
method, and let us see what can be proved: 

1. There is sometimes in the face a solar 
look. 

2. There is sometimes in the face an earthy 
look. 

3. The former arises from the activity of the 
higher nature when conscience is supreme. 

4. The latter arises from the activity of the 
lower nature when conscieuce is not supreme. 

5. The earthy look, other things being equal, 
quails before the solar look. 

6. The merely intellectual light in a face 
quails before the solar light, when other things 
are equal, 

7. Merely esthetic light, or that arising 
from the action of the faculties addressed by 
what is commoniy called culture, quails, other 
things being equal, before the solar light. 

8. The light of merely executive force, other 
things being equal, quaits also. 

9. The intellectual, the wsthetic, the exec- 
utive, and all other light combined, quails, 
other things being equal, before the solar 
light. 

10. It follows, necessarily, that only such 
self-culture as brings this light to the face 
can give its possessor all the power possible to 
man. 

11. Only such self-culture can cause the 
lower forms of culture to stand in awe be- 
fore it. 

12. The only complete and the only victori- 
ous self-culture, therefore, is scientifically 
known to be solar self culture. 


Be Greeks, gentlemen, long enough to believe 
that every change must have an adequate 
cause. How is it that this solar, commanding 
light springs up from within the multiplex 
whole of our pbysieal organism? Your ma- 
terialist will say that certain emotions increase 
the tension of the mechanism of the eye: and 
that, therefore, external light is more readily 
reflected by it, and that we have, hence, ap- 
parently, a new light in the eye when those 
emotions are active. But what is to be said of 
the light that beams from the forehead, and 
from the cheeks, and seems to be capable of 
beaming from the whole exterior of our mys- 
terious form? That radiance does beam from 
the forehead; it does beam from the cheeks; 
and why might it not, if this capacity of the 
organiem to shine were once put into full 
action, berm from the whole man? The 
materialist would say that the particles of mat- 
ter in the cellular integument are capable of 
rearrangement by certain emotions, and that 
they reflect light better on account of this 
rearrangement. But what gives those emotions 
the power to rearrange physical particles in any 
way, and especially in such a way as causes 
them to reflect light overawingly? It is incon- 
trovertible that a very peculiar commandiog 
light is brought into the face by the activity of 
the upper faculties in man. We are to explain 
this light and its effects by studying man as 
an organic multiplex. The light is there, and 
you knowitisthere. Weseeit. It is a phys- 
ical fact. 

On the other hand, there is an earthy, opaque 
look. ‘‘Oh! ye hapless two,” says Carlyle 
of Charlotte Corday and Jean Paul Marat. 
“ Mutually extinctive, the Beautiful and the 
Squalid, sleep ye well in the Mother’s bosom 
that bore you both. This was the History of 
Charlotte Corday; most definite, most com- 
plete; angelic demoniac; like a star.”— 
(French Revolution,” Vol. II, book vi, chap. 
1.) Compare the faces of Charlotte Corday and 
Murat. 

Certain passions give a dark look to the 
countenance. How do they do that? Is it 
merely by a rearrangement of the ultimate 
atoms of the skin and of the external parts of 
the eye? The astute materialist admits that 
certain emotions are accompanied by such dis- 
placements of the atoms of which the body is 
composed as permit the exterior of the coun- 
tenance to reflect light only imperfectly. How 
is it that the bad passions thus relax us? It is 
incontrovertible that earthy passions give an 
earthy look to the countenance. The bestial 
man acquires an opaque and peculiarly re 
pulsive complexion. 

When I stood once inthe Jewish Wailing- 
place in Jerusalem, and contrasted the pure 


“blood of the Jew with the coarse blood of the 


Arab, I had before me, on the one hand, coun- 
tenances singularly capable of illumination, 
and, onthe other, countenances singularly in- 
eapable of it. Say, if you please, that I am 
going off scientific ground here. I affirm that 
I have a scientific right to take the monog 

amistic Jew and the polygamistic Arab, or 
the Old Testament and the Koran put into 
flesh and blood byl uy centuries of experience, 
and compare them. There are not a few chil- 
dren from some of the best Jewish families on 
the earth sent to Jerusalem for education, and 
pure in blood and, as I was compelled to 
think, of finer grain than the Italians and the 
Greeks of the Forum and the Acropolis. But 
Ieaid: ‘You have forgotten the English ; you 
have forgotten the Americans.’”? And as my 
thoughts were taking that posture there came 
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into the brown, crowded square two children 
in English dress, and began to converse with 
the Jewish children. I said: “These are sons 
of rough men, probably. They do not repre 
sent the English or the American fineness,” 
They were superior in animal force; but plain- 
ly inferior in capacity for the solar look to the 
Jewish boys with whom they conversed face 
toface. Iasked to whom the outrivaled chil- 
dren belonged, and found they were sons of 
one of the most cultured men; indeed, of one 
of the missionaries in the Holy City. The 
Arab, however, was the greater contrast— 
opaque, repulsive, and showing an impervious- 
ness to light in his countenance; while in the 
best specimens the Jew shone from behind his 
physical integument at times like a light be- 
hind thin, translucent marble. We know that 
this contrast exists in different men we meet, 
and in different moods of the same individual. 
Men may be made of floss-silk, and have 
esthetic luminousness in their faces, and yet 
no solar light. It is a wholly incontrovertible 
fact that an earthy look comes from an earthy 
mood, and a solar look from a concientious. 


But, now, willany one who reveres the scien- 
tific method deny my chief proposition, that 
the earthy look, other things being equal, 
quails before the solar? Is not that known 
to ordinary observation? No doubt, if a 
Cesar or a Napoleon comes before some 
man of weak will, the latter, although 
he may be a good man—and especially if he 
isa goodie, a very different thing—[laughter] 
will quail. But give the latter the executive 
power and the intellect of your Cesar, and 
whatis the result? Other things being equal, 
Cesar’s eye goes down whenever it meets and does 
not possess the solar look. The veriest sick girl 
that has this solar light behind her eyeballs is 
more thana match for yourCromwell. Yes, 
his daughter was a match for him once; and 
Cesar’s wife for the man whose finger-tap 
overawed a Roman Senate. There are no 
forces known to the lights of the eye that, 
other things being equal, ever do or can put 
down the solar light, even in the sick and the 
weak. Poets have celebrated many lesser 
radiances, and occasionally this highest 
radiance that can belong to woman. There 
are behind it an awe and asense of command 
that distinguish it from all other lights. 

We know that the brute sees the sunset ; but 
does it feel its pensiveness? No doubt the 
monsters that tore each other in the early ge- 
ological ages beheld the risings of the suns, and 
their descendings, and their noons. The eyes 
of many a winged creature in the night reflect 
as perfect images of the stars as did Newton’s. 
But do they appreciate what we call beauty, or 
sublimity, or natural law? The world is a sealed 
book to the brute; and an archangel would say 
that it isto us. On his vision, were hein the 
world, might fall no more than on ours ; but he 
would read as many more meanings than we 
as we than the brute. What is the significance 
of this mysterious, commanding solar light? 
It is a visible fact; but we gaze on it apparent- 
ly with brutish, uncomprehending eyes. We 
do not intellectually fathom it; and yet we 
feel it muchas the brute feels the authority 
of the human eye. 

Your pensive, wailing, inferior creature that 
gazes into the human face seems very often to 
be governed by an awe that does not arise from 
fear of physical injury. There is command in 
the intellectual light when it is contrasted with 
the merely animal light. The poor four-footed 
brute goes away with, it may be, a vague sense 
of worship, or of affection, at last, if you draw 
ittoward you. The canine creatures can thus 
be tamed ; and untamable beasts can be looked 
out of countenance—even your lion and your 
tiger, if you gaze steadily upon them, contrast- 
ing the human radiance with the animal. Now, 
just as that four-footed brute may feel, looking 
into your eyes, so I confess I have felt some- 
times when looking into the eyes of those bet- 
ter than myself. I have felt brutish. I have 
felt my inferiority. I have quailed—I confess 
it—before eyes that I thought had behind 
them a holier light than mine have ever shown. 
I sometimes contrast my mood at such instants 
with that of your creature that cannot speak 
and that slinks away with a sense of inferior- 
ity. I know that that light is my master. Ido 
not quite understand the light. The poor brute 
does not understand the radiance of the hu- 
man eyes, but confesses that this light is above 
it. AndsolI have felt that in the solar radi- 
ance there is something above all my earth- 
iness. There is no man that can look on what 
we call the solar light in the human counte- 
vance, and feel that it is genuine, and not rev- 
erence it. There is a natural awe in its pres- 
ence. What does this incontrovertible fact 
mean? There are only a few animals so low 
that they cannot be looked out of countenance ; 
and there are only a few men so low that they 
cannot be looked out of countenance also. 
(Laughter. ] 

As the brute cees the sunset and does not 
understand it, gazes upon the glory and beauty 
avd finds it a sealed book, so perhaps we, in 
this marvelous capacity of man’s countenance 














to clothe itself in solar light, are‘looking upon 
something that in another age will be better 
understood in the name of science. So much 
is already incontestably known: that the 
solar light exists; that all other light quails 
before it; that it springs from the hights of 
conscience; and that the only complete and 
the only victorious self-culture must be solar 
self-culture. Even if we were compelled to 
pause here, we should have attained a point 
of vision where, as Goethe said when he climbed 
Vesuvius, one look backward takes away all 
the fatigue of the ascent and is a regenerating 
bath. Our age believes in culture; a more 
scientific age will believe in solar self-culture. 
On the hight to which our inductive research 
has now carried us will be erected tabernacles 
to the honor of the only culture by which, 
under natural law, the yet opaque face of civ- 
ilization can find transfiguring and command- 
ing light. 

What of the Transfiguration? Was that an 


example of solar light? The clouds areslowly. 


parting above this theme, and is it possible 
that we have not yet reachedits summit? Is 
this outlook of ours only from a mountain 
range se low as to be hardly a vestibule’ 
There is a solar light. And woat if, adheriog 
now to all that science proves, we gaze up the 
Alps, so unexpectedly unvetled, as the vapors 
pait themselves above the stupendous veiled 
summits of Revelation. Is it possible that 
their hight itself has kept them obscured until 
we had little knowledge of their existence ? 

i am asking you here and now only to take 
scriptural facts as statements of the Christian 
point of view. If there is any man here who 
regaids the history as mythical, even he will 
allow me to use it to show what Christianity 
belicves. 1 am scientifically authorized to 
make referecce to it all to show what has been 
taugut on the topic of the solar radiance. 

lt is recorded that in an Eastern city a mar- 
tyr was once tried, and as all they who sat in 
the ccuncil looked steadfastly on him they be- 
held lis face as it were the face of an angel. Is 
it possible that the solar light present in this 
case and in approximately similar cases in our 
day is the same thing? It is recorded, also, 
as we !emember, now that we allow our minds 
to sweep through the vistas of historical inci- 
denis, that a lawgiver, who yet rules the cen- 
turies, once had, ashe came down from a cer- 
taiu mount, a face that shone. The old Greek 
used to inquire with intensest philosophical 
interest what that light was which appeared 
once, votin the face only, but in the hands 
audiv the feet and in the garments of the only 
Member of the humau race that ever has 
sLowu us solar light at its best. The Greek 
asked in the early days of Christianity: Whence 
that light? There is incontrovertibly a solar 
light which fills the faces of a few men and 
women in our day. Dante,1 take it, is look 
ing toward this facet when he says: ‘That 
which in Heaven is flame on earth is smoke.” 
Is it possible that the solar look which comes 
into the countenance whenever the loftier 
zones of feeling are in full action is of the 
same sort with that which appeared in the 
face of Dante’s Beatrice, delighted to do good ; 
and in the face of Him whose countenance 
was like that of an angel; and inthe face of 
Moses ; and in the unfathomed symbolisms of 
the Transfiguration? Is it of the same sort 
with that light which fills the world of those 
who have po need of the sun, because the face 
of the Lamb doth lighten them and the glory 
of God is the lamp of their tabernacle ? 

These questions may well blanch the cheeks ; 
but they sre to be studied in the spirit of 
science, if we are to think with any freedom or 
breadth, Surely, here isa train of investiga- 
tion not often followed in detail. Having read 
to you twelve propositions drawn up from the 
point of view of science, let me read twelve 
drawa up from tre point of view of unadul- 
terated Christian 

1 tis historically known that the Early 

Ci sans regarded the possession of the 
olar commanding look as a sign of the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit. Stephen, when full 
of the Holy Ghost, had a face like that of an 
angel, When Moses came down from the 
mount, his face shone. 

2. At the Transiiguration this soiar light had 
its supreme manifestation. 

3. Thz.. -igat was, perhaps, a <ccv ivtion of 
the capacities of the ethereal enswathment of 
the soul or spiritual body. 

20 those who were present at the Transfig- 
u-ation the Cross did not scem cther than the 
voluntary humiliation of Him who was 
stretched upon it. A revelation of some of 
the capacities of the sp. ual bovy, which 
death, according to Utrici, separates ‘rom the 
flesh, was made to three of the disciples, and 
they were the three who afterward witnessed 
the agony in the Garden and were nearest to 
th» Crucifixion. They were prepared for the 
witnessing of ‘he agony by the previous revy- 

elation of tue glory of the body which was 
tranefigured. 

Tvere was a cloud which :ppeared in the 

Travedguration, and it i+ ;:vorded that the 
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disciples feared as they entered into that 
cloud. It is said, also, that when He who was 
transfigured walked once up the slope from 
Jordan to Bethlehem the disciples followed 
him and were afraid. The light which ap- 
peared in the Transfiguration appeared again 
in the Ascension, and the cloud that overshad- 
owed the former was the chariot of the latter. 

We have considered here the schemes of 
thought which assert that there may be three 
things in the universe, and not merely two-- 
matter and mind, and a middle somewhat, 
ordinarily called the ether, and, at least, not 
atomic, as what we call matter is. We know 
bow Ulrici and others speak of an ethereal 
enswathment of the soul or a spiritual body. 

What if the cloud which appeared at the 
Transfiguration was some revelation to the 
buman sense of that ether which Richter calls 
the home of souls? What if the transfiguring 
light was but a revelation of the capacities of 
the spiritual body, enswathed within the flesh 
as light is enswathed within the fieecy taber- 
pacle of the translucent flying clouds in the 
noon yonder above our heads? Mysterious, 
you say? But, after all, we must adhere to the 
principle that every change must have an ade- 
quate cause. As Dante says, there is smoke 
onecarth. The solar light in the spiritual body 
isdim here. But what is this flame, when at 
its best? The light of the fire that shines in 
the eyes of a good man or a woman, how 
bright would it be if their goodness could be 
enlarged to the measure of that of the Soul 
that never sinned? How would it illuminate 
then the whole frame? Is there unity of kind 
between the light that we call the solar look in 
scientific parlance and the radiance that filled 
Stephen’s face or that of Moses’ A spiritual 
body was concerned in the two cases and its 
powers are everywhere the same. Was there 
not a spiritual body concerned in the Trans- 
figuration also? Was not one object of that 
event to make a revelation of the hidden glory 
of our Lord’s Person ? 

Are we going too far when we say that these 
topics which interested the old Greeks so pas- 
sionately are worth looking at as the vestibule 
to the majestic temple of Conscience? Activity 
of the upper zones of feeling is what causes 
the light in our little experience of it. We 
have but the twilight,a dim scintillation of 
this radiance. But we know that whatlittle we 
have of it comes from the innermost holiest of 
Conscience. Raphael studied the Transfigura- 
tion, and his painted conception of it was borne 
aloft above bis funeral-bier. Are we vot, in the 
advances of science, obtaining some views of it 
which his canvas cannot show us ? 

lt is recorded of Our Lord that as he prayed 
the fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
became white and glistening, so as no fuller on 
earth can white them. ; 

4. As our Lord’s body was human, this 
capacity of the ethereal enswathment, or spic 
itual body of our Lord, must be supposed to 
be possessed in some degree by every human 
body. 

5, An obscurest form of perhaps the same 
solar light is yet seen occasionally among men, 

6. We know that the light arises from the 
blissful supremacy of conscience and the 
activity of all the higher powers of the soul. 

7. As the Scriptures make the’ possession of 
this light one of the signs of the possession 
of the Holy Spirit in the scriptural days, we 
must infer that this light is such a signin these 
days. 

8. The Innermost Holiest of Conscience in 
blissful supremacy, is, therefore, known to 
science, as well as Revelation, as the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. 

9. But the Holy Spirit was shed forth by Him 
who was the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

10. The modern solar light and that Light 
are, therefore, identified. 

11. But the solar light is scientitically known 
to he the only commanding light ; and, there- 
fore, the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world is scientifically known 
to be the only commanding light. 

12. The only complete and the only vic- 
torious self-culture is scientifically known to 
be solar self-culture; but solar self-culture 
and Christian self-culture, so far forth as both 
are solar, are identical ; and both are known 
to ecience as solar, so far forth as they orig- 
inate in the Innermost Holiest of Conscience. 

Harvard yonder, Matthew Arnold, Stuart 
Mill, all ranks of modern écholars, believe in 
culture. But thereis only one form of culture 
that gives supremacy, and that is the form 
which produces the solar look; and the solar 
look comes only from the Light that lighteth 
every man thatcometh into the world. It may 
be incontrovertibly proved by the coolest in- 
duction from fixed natural law that the higbest 
culture must be that through which the solar 
look shines, and that this look is possible only 
when there exists in the soul glad self-surren- 
der to the Innermost. Holiest of Conscience. In 
that Innermost Holiest Christianity finds a 
personal Qmnipresence, Culture should be- 





lieve in the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Two lights conflict—the earthy and the solar. 
Your eyes filled with poetic rapture, your 
loftiest attitudes of merely esthetic or intel- 
lectual culture, quail, other things being equel, 
before the solar look. Here is a fact of 
science; a visible, physical, haughty cireum- 
stance of yet unfathomed significance ; an un- 
explored remainder on which what calls itself 
culture, and quails, may do well to fasten pro- 
longed attention. 
“Satan dilated stood, 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved ; 

His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 

Sat Horror plumed. .. . 

The Eternal ... 

Hung forth in Heaven his golden scales, yet s-en 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign. 

The fiend looked up, and knew 

His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fied 

Murmuring, and with him tied the shades of night. 

—MILTON, * Paradise Lost,” iv, 985. 


{Applause } 


Biblical Research. 


THE FIRST THREE VERSES OF 
GENESIS. 


BY PRESIDENT SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D, D, 





In THe INDEPENDENT for October 4th, un- 
der the department of Biblical Research, ap- 
pears a translation of three verses, which 
claims to be ‘the precise rendering,” ‘an 
exact. translation of the Hebrew tenses,” a 
following of ‘ the later scholars,” and a result 
of “the more correct knowledge of the He- 
brew verb which has been acquired by sch>lars 
during the present century.”’ It reads thus: 

“Tn the beginning Elohim carved out (com- 
pletely) the heavens and the earth. And the 
earth had been waste and desolate, and dark- 
nese upon the face of the deep. And the spirit 
of Elohim was ever brood'ng upon tbe face of 
the waters. And then Elohim said let there 
be light.” 

I have acquired my knowledge of the He- 
brew verb, whatever it may be, during the 
present century, and bave endeavored to learn 
the views of the ‘later scholars ’’—as late, for 
example, as Dillmann’s “‘ Knobel on Genesis,” 
published in the year 1875. But I have met 
with no scholarly authority for such a transla- 
tion, as a whole, and no valid showing, as it 
seemed to me, for anv of its peculiaritie:. Va- 
rious other deviations from the English ver 
sion have been advocated by individuals—such 
as the substitution of “a mighty wind” for 
“the Spirit of God”’: but they have failed to 
commend themselves to avy general accept- 
ance, although some of them could find much 
better support than the changes now in ques- 
tion. Let us look at these renderings and see 
how “precise” they are. 

Beginning inthe reverse order, we read, In 
verse third: “ And then Elohim sald.”’ Where 
does this word “then” come from? Purely 
from the writer’s brain. Itis not expressed in 
the Hebrew, nor is it carried by the force of 
the Hebrew tense. ‘‘Then’’ means either at 
that time, or thereupon, or next tn order. 
Neither of these meanings is involved fn the 
converted Hebrew imperfect, any more than in 
the English fmperfect. It is most natural, in 
the order of thought and narrative, to ander- 
stand it as a sequence; but to insert the word 
in the text as an “exact translation” is to do 
open violence to the text and to the Hebrew 
verb. 

Inthe last half of verse second our “ pre- 
else” rendering reads “the spirit of Elohim 
was ever brooding.’”’ Fever means always, at 
all times—that is, either incessantly or eternal- 
ly. Now, where does this important addition 
to the text come from?’ Thre is no such 
word in the original; there §s no such impliea- 
tion in the tense, which is here the Piel par 
ticiple. No doubt the participle is quite 
commonly used in cases of continued action, 
and, while I hold the opinion that such was the 
fact in this instance, 1 look in vain for ary 
right to insert here, as an exact rendering, 
any such word as ‘“‘ever’’—that is, incessantly. 
The most that is admissible would be “was 
brooding,” in the indefinite form. 

Avd now forthe most striking change of all: 
“The earth Aad been empty and desolate” 
(more “‘ exactly,” emptiness or wasteness and 
desolation). (1.) No man will venture to say 
that this Hebrew perfect must be translated as 
a pluperfect ; for, if so, we must translate Job 
i, 1, “*There had been a man in the land of 
Uz,” and Gen. ffi, 22, ‘The man had become 
like one of us.”’ Its stated and normal use is 
asasimple indefinite past, after running into 
the present. (2) Nor can it be alleged that 
when preceded by other past te nses it becomes 
pluperfect. An instance to the contrary, and 
perfectly sustaining the common translation, is 
found in the use of this same verb and tence 
in Gen. iv, 2, “and Cain was ” (not had beer) 
“atiller of the soil.”” So with another verb 
in iv, 3, ‘and Abel brought” (not had brought). 
(3.) While, then, neither the tense of the verb 
nor the consecutive of tenses requires a 
pluperfect rendering, the whole method of 
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the narrative is against it. The narrative bears 
throughout the aspect of a simple, continuous, 
onward movement ;.and to insist on inserting 
this retrogressive, recapitulatory meaning is 
purely arbitrary. It is to thrust in a theory 
counter to the natural drift of the narrative and 
not demanded by the language. (4.) So far 
from finding ‘‘later scholars’? adopting this 
view, I find one of the very latest, Dillmann’s 
Knobel, saying expressly that the words cannot 
be translated ‘‘the earth became,” ‘‘nor can 
the meaning be the earth had become”; but, 
“the earth was waste,” ete.—a description of 
the condition in which the earth was prior to 
the creation of light. While I cannot say that 
no eminent scholar may have advocated the 
translation in question, neither Tuch, Delitsch, 
Keil, Lange, Kalisch, De Wette, Wright, nor 
Canon Cook adopts it. Murphy translates 
“had become waste”; but he also boldly 
translates in the previous verse “In the be- 
ginning God had created the heavens and the 
earth.’? Perhaps the one is as good as the 
other. In short, I know no valid grounds— 
grammatical, exegetical, or of authorities—on 
which such a translation ean ask a hearing. 

And now for the remaining change. ‘And 
Elohim curred out (completely) the heavens and 
the earth.’”? Here is something more than 
new grammar. Here is new lexicography, and 
the writer observes that bis translation is 
“thoroughly opposed to the Greek doctrine of 
creation out of nothing.” In regard to this 
substitution of ‘‘earve out’? for create, (1) 
probably no clear instance of this meaning in 
the Kal ferm (here employed) can be pro- 
duced. Fuerst gives first a supposed mean- 
ing, ‘to cut, form, fashion”; but adds, “ not 
used.’’? Gesenius gives the same imaginary 
root-meaning, but no example. Both give as 
the actuu! meaning to “form, create, pro- 
duce’’ (Ges.); to ‘‘create, found, make, pro- 
duce, cause to arise’? (Fuerst). Even of the 
Piel, which shows the meaning “ cut,’ | find 
but one instance where it is to ‘‘ carve out” or 
fashion ; but always elsewhere to cut down, 
cutin pieces, or cut in. (2.) The Hebrew of 
this first portion of Genesis shows three words 
corresponding, apparently, as nearly as may 
be, to our three—“‘fashion, make, create.”’ 
This word (bara), if any of the three, corre- 
sponds to our “‘create.”” In numerous in- 
stances it is unquestionably to originate. 
Thus Jer xxxi, 32: “‘Jehovah hath created a 
new thing inthe Earth.” So Num. xxxii, 30; 
Ps. li, 10; civ, 30; Is. Ixv,17. It apparently 
resembles our word creates, in that, while 
neither of them necessarily carries the mean 
ing of absolute origination, each is the ap- 
propriate word for that ideain its respective 
tongue. (3.) It is very noticeable that the 
Hebrew bara, which in its Kal form occurs 
forty eight times, in all these instances is used 
only of God, (4.) And what secemsto deter- 
mine the meaning here is the fact that all the 
fashioning or plastic processes, from the 
chaotic condition of the earth to its comple 
tion, are subseyuently narrated, leaving actual 
creation as the only admissible statement to be 
found iu this verse. It asserts creation or ft 
asserts nothing. 

As an interpretation of these yerees I cannot 
accept the rendering of your columns, and 
mueh less as a frunslation. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 





Science. 


Dk. ScuuBecer, of Christiana, Norway, 
has written a history (“ Der Planzenwelt Nor- 
wegens*’) which is wonderfully full in all its de- 
tails. One of its interesting features isa table, 
giving the date of first blooming of a large 
number of plants for ten years, from 1865 to 
1874, from which many singular results may be 
noticed. One particularly is that the accelera- 
tion or retardation of species do not seem to be 
uniformly in 9 pro rata line, Take two allied 
species, for instance, that are somewhat alike 
in habit and start into bloom at the same time : 
let us say Potentilla anserina and P. Norvegica. 
In 1865 these both flowered on the 15th of 
June. In 1866 P. Norvegica flowered again on 
the 15th, while the 14th is gtven as the date of 
1. anserina, We might suppose from this that, 
under equal cireumstances, the latter would 
bloom a little earlier than the former. The 
year 1867 seems to have been a late one, and 
P. ansernia did not bloom till the 2d of July; but 
the other species did not come in till the 20th of 
July, 18 days later, the other not till the 20th, or 
thirty-five days later, which is very much beyond 
and out of al! proportion to the fcrmer year. 
But the most singular figures are in the follow- 
ing year, 1868, an early season. The P. Nor- 
vegica, hitherto only equal, or the latest to 
flower, now comes in on the 10th of June. 
while the other, hitherto the earliest, does not 
open till the 20th, or ten days after the other. 
Similar vagaries occur through the remaining 
six years—now the one kind, now the other 
being the earlier. The same facts appear in 
connection with most of the plants enumer- 
ated. Thus we have the important law the., 
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though what we call late and early seasons 
have an influence in accelerating or retarding 
the flowering time of all plants, it does not act 
in any uniform ratio on the same plant: and 
that we have, therefore, to look to other causes 
acting together with those which we may un- 
derstand as composing *‘ the season,’ in order 
to understand the exact rea ons for the par- 
ticular dates at which flowers first opev. 


....Prof. Haeckel comes t> the rescue of 
Bathybius from tbe hands of its enemies, and 
claims that the observations first made by 
Huxley and himself were correct, coctrary to 
the opinion now held by Sir Wyville Thompson 
and others, that Bathybius is noth'ng but a 
gypsum precipitate. The original specimen 
of Bathybius were studied dead in alcohol. 
“This specimen,”’ hesays, “of Bathybius-ooze, 
which had been very well preserved in strong 
alcohol, I examined as minutely as possible, 
employing the newest methods of research, 
and in particular the excellent method, not 
employed by Huxley in his investigation, of 
staining with carmine and iodine ; my purpose 
being, above all, to determine more accurately 
the quantity and quality of the amorphous 
protoplasmic matter. This albuminous sub- 
stance, which was reddened by carmine, was 
very evenly distributed through the ooze, and 
in most of the specimens examined constituted 
at least one-tenth to one-fifth of the whole 
volume. In many cases it was as much as one- 
half. The same protoplasmic masses, which, 
on treatment with carmine, became of a more 
or less deep-red tint, took fromiodine and pure 
nitric acid a yellow color; and with otner 
chemical reagents they exhibited precisely the 
same pr perties as the protoplasm of animal 
and vegetable cells.”?” Haeckel thinks that 
Huxlev his prematurely recanted bis earlier 
views concerning the organic nature of this 
Batbybius-stuff. Dr. Bessels found a living 
substance in Smith Sound which he called 
Protobathybins. It is figured and briefly de- 
scribed by Bessels in Packard’s ‘‘ Life-History 
of Avimals.”” We bad suspected that it was 
simply a Bathybius, without the coccoliths or 
foreign bodies found in the latter; and Haeckel 
takes the same view. 


.-. Ata meeting in Havre of the French As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science M. 
Broca, the president, delivered an address on 
the history of scientific opinions on the an- 
tiquity of man. He says that the evidence is 
not yet sufficiently strong to amount to a satis- 
factory proof of the existence of man in Ter- 
tary times. He recognizes three races of pre- 
historic mao, as judged by their bones. The 
Canstadt race includes the famous Neanderthal 
skull. They were dolichocephalic, with very 
long heads, flattened at the top by the retreat- 
ing forehead. They were more savage than 
any race now known. They go back to the 
Quaternary period and had a wide geograph- 
ical extension. The next is the Cromagnon 
race, who, though stil] dolichocepbalic, were 
possessed of a vastly higher organization. 
They were flat shinned, or platyenemic. They 
zo back to the second half of the Quaterovary 
period and werein their zenith in the Rein- 
deer period. A third type, called the Furfooz 
race, was extremely short, like the Lapps, witha 
low type of head, between brachy- and dolicho- 
cephalic. They arrived in Belgium at the close 
of the Reindeer period, and had the art of 
making pottery. 


....[n a paper on the birds of Guadalupe 
Island, off the coast of Southern California, 
Mr. R. Ridgway discusses the subject with 
reference to the genesis of species, There are 
only eight species, and their affinities are 
almost entirely, as would be expected, with 
those of Western North America. Yet, says a 
reviewer, in 7he American Naturalist, they are so 
far differentiated from them that they are 
recognized by Mr. Ridgway as specifically die- 
tinct. They all differ somewbat similarly from 
their nearest mainland allies In their principal 
fextures—namely, in (1) ‘‘ increased size of the 
bill and feet, (2) shorter wings and taf], and (3) 
darker colors.”” These facts, adds the re- 
viewer, point emphatically to the directly 
modifying ivflaence of the peculiar conditions 
of environment to which they are subjected; 
and, taken with other now well-known facts, 
lead to the conclusion that the present differ- 
entiation of species and sub-species is mainly 
the result of the immediate action of climatic 
and other surroundiog conditions. 


....-Regarding the nature of Eozoon, 
Haeckel expresses his positive opinion that it 
is aforaminiferousanimal. He says that “the 
most experienced and competent students of 
the class of Rhiz- pods —at their head Prof. 
Carpenter, of London, and the distinguished 
anatomist, Max Schultze, of Bonn, deceased— 
are firmly convioced that the American Eozoén 


. is a genuine Rhigopod—a Polytbalamium, near 


akin to Polytrema. [have myself for several 
years made a@ special study of Rhizopods. I 
have minutely examtoed savoral fine prepara- 
tions of Eozoén made by C oter and 
Schultze; and I have not the slightest doubt 


that it isa genuine Polythalamium, and not 
minera],”! . : F 
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Sine Arts. 


THE new Andrew Johnson monument at 
Greenville, Tenn., will be 26 feet high, and 
consists of a granite base, with a plinth, die, 
and shaft of Italian mardle. The base is nine 
feet sixinches square atthe ground. The dieis 
three feet six inches square at the base and 
three feet two inches high, and upon the frort 
is carved a scroll representing the Constitut‘on 
of the United States, and an open book, with a 
hand restivg upon it, representing the taking 
of the oath of office. The shaftis thirtren feet 
high and two feet ten inches square at the 
base, tapering to the apex, over which hangs 
an American flag; and surmounting the whole 
isan American eagle, with outstretched wings. 
The inscriptions to be carved on the plinth 
have not yet been decided upon by the heirs of 
the ex-President, at whose order the monu- 
ment is being made. The President and his 
wife will be buried beneath. 





.... They want to take to France the body of 
the painter, Louis David, which for fifty-two 
years has slept at St. Gudule, Brussels. He 
was exiled from France, in 1816. for having 
voted for the execution of Louis XVI. If the 
consent of the government can be obtained, 
the removal will take place. After the battle 
of Waterloo, Wellington was anxious to have 
David paint his portrait, and requested Mme. 
de Hatzfeld, the wife of the Prussian ambassa- 
dor, to sound the artist on the subject. His 
answer was: ‘‘f would rather break my brush 
forever than enlly it by painting an English- 
map.”’ 

..--The London Architect says that there is 
small chance that the partially erected struc- 
ture ou the Thames Embaokment will ever be 
completed as a vational opera-house, and there 
is some probability that it will eventually be 
converted into a hotel. The unfinisbed build- 
ing has been examined by surveyors aud other 
experts on behalf of a body of capitalists, who 
are prepared to make an offer to the opera- 
house representatives to take the building in 
its present condition at a valuation, and then 
to complete it without further delay as a hotel. 


-+.-There have just been placed in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
Boston, four memorial windows. One repre- 
sents the sceve after the resurrection when 
St. Tromas placed his finger in the wound in 
Christ’s side; another represents St. Vincent 
de Paul bearing an infant in his arms ; the third 
is Michael the Archangel ; the fourth represents 
St. Patrick. and is presented by the widow of 
Patrick Treanor, the builder of the cathedral. 
There ar® now but four windows in the church 
to be supplied with stained glass. 


....The dedication of the new monument at 
Paoli, Penn., ia commemoration of fifty-three 
American soldiers, under Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, who were killed by British troops, 
under Gen. Gray, in 1777, took place Sept. 
20th. The monument is of Quincy gravite 
and bears the inscription : ‘‘ Erected by citi- 
zens of Chester and Delaware Counties, S-pt. 
20th. 1877, being the centennial anniversary of 
the Paoli massacre.” 


..-.The statue of Robert Burne, which ist» 
be set up on the Mall in the New York Central 
Park, is now complete in model and roughly 
blocked in marble at the studio of Sir John 
Steell, of Edinburgh, the sculptor of the statue 
of Sir Walter Scott, now on the Mall. The 
poet is in homely dress, seated on an elm 
stump, with a quillin his hand, and his face 
upturned, as if uttering the first lines of ‘“‘ Mary 
in Heaven.” 


...-Mr. John Lafarge, the decorator of the 
interior of Trinity Church, Boston, is at work 
on the chancel of 8t. Thomas’s Church, in this 
city. Mr. Francis Lathrop, one of his assist- 
ants in the former work, is engaged in furnish- 
ing Bowdoin College with memorial paintings. 


..-Brown’s military band and orchestra, of 
Boston, under the direction of Mr. H. C. 
Brown, will commence a series of sacred con- 
certs at Beetboven Hall, on Sunday evening, 
October 28th, to be continued each Sunday 
evening during the fall and winter. 


«... The “ Pettenkoffer process” of restoring 
old pictures seems to have destroyed more 
pictures than it has restored. It is said that 
Wilkie’s picture “ Reading the Will,” in the 
new Pinakothek, at Munich, has been nearly 
or quite rained by restoration. 


....Miss Marie von Elsner, the American 
prima donna, has signed an engagement of 
four years with Mr. Eseudier, and she will 
make her début in Paris during the coming sea- 
son. She his adopted the stage name of Marie 
Litta. 


... Mr. Albert Bierstadt returos again to the 
West Indies this winter, and will continue his 
sketches of the scenery of New Providence 


....A costly monument to the late James 
Lick is being made in Montreal, 





Personalities. 


Tue late M. Le Verrier, says a Times 
correspondent, was constantly quarreling with 
his colleagues, and had no friends outside of 
the few who bowed their heads in the dust be- 
fore bis mighty genius. ‘That he was a 
mighty calculator is very true; but when that 
is said we must pau-e to reflect a little. Did 
he ever do more than some of your modest and 
uvheralded American astronomers, who have 
never been puffed up with vain praise? M. 
Le Verrier had been called the ‘King of Astron- 
omers’ so often that he came to assume the 
réle as he understood it, aud thought that be 
was treating the scientific men of the world as 
a sovereign would treat his subjects. I need 
not say that he was a very poor caricature of 
royalty.” 

....George H. Butler lately met Oakey Hall 
in London, and says that he was looking in 
excellent health and seemed in fine spirits. 
“There was the old bonhommie and ready 
smile—the old familiar flow of puns and epi- 
grams, and that indescribable ‘ je ne sais quoi’ 
which makes the ex-Mayor one of the most 
delightful of men.’ Hesaid his departure was 
in no way connected with official matters. 
The reason was one which solely concerned 
himself and ore or two other parties, and was 
strictly of a private nature, with which the 
publie had no business. 





at his home in Tottenville, Staten Island. Mr. 
Page had last summera severe attack of ver- 
‘igc,end he is suffering also from the effects 
of malaria. At present he is unable to paint ; 
and some of his friends who have recently 
visited him give discouraging accounts of his 
illness. He was unable to be at the funeral, 
last June, of his life-long friend, Charles F. 
Briggs. 


....At the Queen of England’s drawing- 
room receptions three white feathers must 
adorn the bair of the married lady, and two 
that of an unmarried lady. Peeresses and their 
daughters are kissed on the cheek by the 
Queen; but other ladies kiss Her Majesty’s 
hand. The Princess of Wales sometimes takes 
the Queen’s place, in which case the kisses are 
dispensed with. 


.... Alexander H. Stephens has been receiv- 
ing many friends durivg his stay in New York. 
at the houce of Alvin J. Johnson, the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Stephens thinks that President 
Hayes’s tenure is ‘firmer than that of any 
President ever inaugurated in the United 
States. He holds his office by the judgment 
of the highest judicial authority in the land.”’ 


...-Mr. Richard Grant White has resigned 
bis position as one of the judges of the inter- 
collegiate literary contests. Weare happy to 
say that the contests seem likely to be aban- 
doned ina year ortwo. Even Hamilton Col- 
lege, which has been very successful in them, 
is by no means sure she will stay. 


....Cambridge has some hundred taxpayers 
who pay more than $1,000. Among the richest 
are Prof. Alexander E. R. Agassiz, who is pres- 
ident of one of the copper-mining companies on 
the shores of Lake Superior, who pave $3,557 ; 
Longfellow, who pays $2,633 ; snd ex-Mayor J. 
Warner Merrill, who pays $4,606. 


....The librarians who sailed from New 
York in September to attend the London 
Librarians’ Conference have arrived at Glas- 
gow, thirteen in all, eight of whom remained 
togetber, and were at the last accounts leisure- 
ly examining the libraries between Glasgow 
and London. 


.. -The late Rev, Dr. Henry C. Fish. of 
Newark, was a very successful pastor, havirg 
built up ove of the largest Baptist churches in 
the city; and was also the author or compiler 
of quite a list of books, of which “‘ Primitive 
Piety Revived” is the best known. 


....We are glad to be able to say that Rev. 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng has recovered from his 
severe illness of several months’ duration, and 
has resumed his pulpit place. He is now 
seventy-eight years old. 


....Tietjens, like Parepa-Rosa, was esteemed 
as a woman, as well as admired as a singer: 
and so, of living artists, are Misa Cary and 
Miss Kellogg. Not every singer is unlucky in 
social life. 


...-Charles O’Conor, of New York, is chair- 
man of the American branch of the Society of 
the Red Cross, organized to help sick and 
wounded Russian soldiers. 


....Rev. Joseph Cook will deliver six lec- 
tures in New York City, in Association Hall, 
during November and December. 


....Gen. Dix ought to join the rifle team. 
He shot sfx out of seven teal on the wing at 
Quogue, L. [., the other day. 

...+ The Mustrious J. Proctor Knott ts ean- 


didate for United Statea senator from Ken- 
tucky. 





7 
Missions. 


Tue Rev. John L. Atkinson, missionary of 
the American Board at Kobe, Japan, sends to 
the Missionary Herald a very interestitg 2c- 
count of a visit be has made to the Jarge Island 
of Sikok. He was accompanied by two of his 
native helpers, with whom he lived during the 
tour; and, in consequence, h writes: “I krow 
more of Japanese food. Japanese language, 
Japanese character, Japanese modes of 
thought, Japanese trials and troubles, joys and 
sorrows, hopes and desires and expectations 
than I ever knew before.” Before sailing for 
Sikok he made a tour of Chin Koku (Middle 
Couttry), a region west of Kobe. He was 
everywhere gladly received and gladly heard. 
The people were ready and anxious to hear the 
Gospel. At Himeji Mr. Atkiuson and his 
helpers were invited to stay at the house of 
an old lady, where they were made very com- 
fortable, and where their services won one, 
at Jeast, to accept the Bible as true. 
At Oka-yama a government officer inter- 
ested himself in behalf of the itinerante, 
and himself led the preachers through the 
streets to the hall. As he passed along, he 
would beckon to one and another and say: 
“Come and hear the sermon.”’ The procegsion 
thus became quite large, so that, when the 
place of meeting was reached, it proved to be 
far too small, and an adjournment was bad to 
the Rice Exchange. Mr. Atkinson here had 
the opportunity to preach to ‘150 of the best 
minds in the city.”” He stayed in this city sev- 
eral days, holding several services each day and 
having about fifty hearers at each service. 
There were really more opportunities to preach 
than the strength of the missionaries would 
permit them to make use of. In the evenings 
there were calls from a large number who de- 
sired to buy books. The next stopping-place 
wus Tamishima-mura. Here the desire to see 
aud hear the first foreigner who had entered 
the village was so great that those who 
were outside the hall fought to get in- 
side, which was closely crowded ; and the com- 
moticn became so great that Mr. Atkinson had 
to cease preaching. At one service fifty or 
sixty doctors from the surrounding country 
were present, and Mr. Atkinson received press- 
iog invitations to visit other villages. The 
people esteemed it a privilege to pay all the 
hotel bills of the missionaries, The party were 
met fa the outskirts of Fuku-yama by “ wel- 
comers’? and conducted in procession to the 
hotel. As soon as the evening meal had been 
concluded, people began to call for prelimivary 
instruction. Here Mr. Atkinson saw a young 
man with copies of Scripture in bis hand. On 
asking him where he obtained them, he said 
his father had bought them of Mr. Atkinson 
in one of the other villages, and had sent him 
(the son) o0 to Fuku-yama to learn what he 
could from the missionaries. At this town, as 
at otbers, there were numerous callers at 
the rooms of the missionaries, desirous of 
hearing about the Jesus religion. On 
‘arriving at Ima-bari, on Sikok Island, he 
found that his visit a year previously had not 
' been forgotten, and nine men who had been 
interested in his preaching then called to wel- 
jcome him. Although the Buddhist and Sbintu 
priests bad been ac'ive duritg tbe year in en- 
deavoring to shake the faith of these men In 
the new religion, they had succeeded in not a 
single case. Two men applied for baptism. 
At avother town, Mateu-yama,the priests had 
been more successful, and the missionaries 
had few callers or hearers. The facts given in 
this paragraph show what great opportunities 
are open in Japan to missionaries. Hundreds 
of new missionaries might find fruitful fields. 
The harvest is ready, but the reapers are too 
few. 





....The annual report of Moravian missions 
for the year ending July, 1877, states that the 
mission field is divided into sixteen provinces, 
as follows: Greenland, Labrador, the Indians 
of North America, the Islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Jan, St. Croix, Jamaica, Antigua, St 
Kitts, Barbadoes, and Tobago, in the West In- 
dies, the Mosquito Coast, Surinam, the eastern 
and western provinces in South Africa, Austra- 
lia, and West Himalaya. In these provinces 
there are ninety‘five stations, an increase of 
one, and sixteen preaching places, an increase 
of one. Engaged on these stations are 330 mis- 
sionaries, 153 of whom are women, and maby 
pative assistants. The communicants number 
22,647, an increase of 596, and the adherents 
68,476. During the year 388 adults and 2,471 
children were baptized and 1,272 persons con- 
firmed. The largest number of baptisms 
(255) at any one station were in Suri- 
vam. In the Sunday-schools there are 
10,749 persons, and in the day schools 15,068. 
The receipts were $80,900, the most of which 
was contributed by the German and British 
Provinces. The American Provinee rajsed 
$13,000 of the amount, The expenditnyes were 
$106,000, making a deficit of $20,000. In Green- 
Jand there are six stations, with 1,555 members, 





The progress has heen slow, There are six 
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stations in Labrador, with 1,145 members, 
Severe sickness has carried off many members 
and two of the missionaries. The mission on 
the Mosquito Coast has six stations and 980 
adberents. It was begun in 1848. In the 
Province of Surinam 68 missionaries are en- 
gaged and have the care of 22,383 souls. 


...At the triennial meeting of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Board of Missions in Boston, 
recently, it was stated that the missionary 
bishop of Yedo, Japan, reports that in Osaka 
no additions to the Church have been reported 
and most of the communicants have removed 
to other places. In April Dr. Laning opened 
a new dispensary, where he sees patients, in- 
structs a small class of medical students, and 
teaches the Bible. The Girls’ School has 
grown from the five pupils in 1875 to its present 
number, thirty-five. Another stirring, active, 
energetic man is needed. In Tokio (Yedo) 
Mrs. Cooper has opened a combined boarding 
and day school aud Mrs. Blanchet has taken a 
class in the Sunday-school. Bythe great fire, 
which swept away many thousand houses, on 
the 29th of November, the mission-house was 
destroyed, and the work at the most impor- 
taut point brought toanend. The chapel was 
burned, and the missionaries were compelled 
to hold services in a room in an out-of-the-way 
place. Five months after the fire they occu- 
pied the new chapel. Since then the congre- 
gatious have been large. The Boys’ School at 
the time of the fire numbered fifty-nine pupils; 
but no building suitable for a school-house 
could be rented inthe Foreign Concession, and 
all thought of continuing the school had to 
be abandoned for the time. All the Protest- 
ant missionaries have given up their schools, 
except two, who teach a few boys as an ex- 
cuse for living outside of the Concession; so 
that practically the field is unoccupied as 
far as boys’ schools are concerned. 


....The Wesleyan missionary at Mysore, 
India, the Rev. C. H. Hocken, gives an ac- 
count of the conversion of a Brahmin youth, 
and the excitement among the caste. Tyangar 
is a remarkably intelligent boy and having 
great decision of character. When he em- 
braced Christianity he did so with a determined 
purpose to live up to his profession under all 
circumstances. He was baptized, by his 
earnest desire, last May. His fathers and 
brothers abused him without stint for breaking 
caste. The family is a very influential one, 
and they soon had all the Brahmins in the city 
stirred up. So great was the excitement that 
the police had to interfere to prevent 200 
armed Brahmins from assaulting the mission- 
aries at the mission house. A suit was 
brought in the deputy commissioner’s court 
to have the boy placed under guardianship as 
aminor, The interest in the trial was intense, 
The boy himself was placed on the stand and 
sharply cross examined; but he was able to 
give a good account of himself. The decision 
dismissing the case was a great disappointment 
to the Brahmins, and they resolved to break 
up the Wesleyan educational work in the city; 
but in this they were unsuccessful, as in the 
lawsuit. 


....-The Church Missionary Society has mis- 
sions in China in Hong Kong, Fuh-chau, Ning- 
po, Hang-chau, Shaou-hing, Shanghai, and 
Peking. On these stations there are 31 mis- 
sionafes, of whom 10 are natives and 125 
native Christian adherents. The number of 
communicants is 1,068 and of. native Christian 
adherents 2,427. In 1876 there were 390 bap- 
tisms and 538 scholars in the schools. The 
number of converts in China of all Protestant 
micsions is estimated to be 14,000, an increase 
of about six fold in the last decade. 


....-The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society (Low Church 
Episcopal) has been held at Boston. Its for- 
eign work is in Mexico, where it expended 
$19,264. The churches which it assists are 
‘multiplying rapidly. They have formed a dis- 
tinct organization, known as the Church of 
Jesus, and have bishops-elect. 


....-The Hermaunsburg Missionary Society 
reports its receipts for the past year at $57,- 
000. Italso reports 3,500 baptized Christians 
in Africa, on 50 stations, and 550 in India, on 
nine stations. The Society also has three mis- 
sionaries in Australia, two in New Zealand, 
and two others among the Galla tribes of 
Abyssinia. 


....The college at Harput, Eastern Turkey, 
is full to overflowing. There are in all 168 
pupils, and yet many more are begging for ad- 
mistion. Thereis urgent need of having the 
accommodations increared ; but it is useless to 
ask the natives to contribute the money. They 
cannot pay their war-taxes. 


..--Although the Methodist Protestant 
Church has no foreign mission of its own, it 
is co-operating with the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society in the support of the Home 
and School at Yokohama, educating five Japan- 
ese girls, 





The Hunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 28th. 





PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL.—Acts 
xxi, 1—11. 
Nores.— Council.’"—Sanhedrim. It has 


been supposed that Paul had been a member 
of the Sanhedrim ; but this is uncertain. 
* In all good conscience.”—This was to disarm 
the prejudice of those who accused him of 
breaking the ceremonial law.  Ana- 
nias,”*—High priest from A.D. 48 and kept the 
office for two years after the events recorded 
in this chapter.- “Smite him on the mouth,” 
—To command him to be silent. “« Whited 
wall,”—That is, bypocrite, as Jesus called the 
Pharisees *‘ whited sepulchers.”? Paul speaks 
indignantly, as he had a right to, and perhaps 
prophetically, for Ananias was killed after- 
ward by assassins, “ Twist not,” ete.—It 
is almost incredible that St. Paul should not 
have known that the man whom he had just 
addressed, and whom he had spoken to as 
‘sitting to judge me after the law,’? was not 
occupying the place of high priest. Itis rather 
likely that Paul spoke ironically, and meant 
that he could not be supposed to think that a 
man who so disregarded the Jaw was the high 
priest. “Tam a Pharisee,’’—The Pharisees 
believed in a future life, while the Sadducees 
did not. A Sadducee could not believe that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, while the Phar- 
isees could. This was a shrewd device on the 
part of Paul to divide the Council and put a 
part of them on his side.———“* Thou hast test- 
ifled of me in Jerusalem.”’—This is an approval 
of his course in Jerusalem, and contradicts the 
supposition that Paul lost his temper in ad- 
dressing the Sanhedrim. 

Instruction.—The lessons from this passage 
in the history of St. Paul are not so much of a 
specially religious character as of one pertain- 
ing to conduct in dangerous exigencies. The 
chief lesson is one of policy and worldly wis- 
dom. Paul began by attempting to conciliate 
the Council, of which he had once, perhaps, 
been a member and by whose orders he had 
once been a persecutor of the sainis. He tells 
them that he had tried to live honestly in the 
best light of his conscience. He denies that 
he had been a willful violator of law. Agair, 
when he was in danger of immediate convic- 
tion without trial, he had the shrewdness to 
ally himself with oue of the two parties which 
were constantly quarreling with each other. 
{t was an act of pure policy to get a just ad- 
vantage by setting his enemies by the ears, and 
was not inconsistent with the highest moral 
character. No doubt he greatly enjoyed and 
laughed over the success of his device. 

Sharp language is justifiable as used against 
injustice. A liecan properly be characterized 
and denounced as a lie, a theft as a theft, and 
robbery as robbery. If people do not speak 
sharply of crime, they will be in danger of 
thinking mildly of it. If we hate sin, we will 
denounce it; and such denunciations as St. 
Paul indulges in here have the ring of sound 
moral health. Some people have great fear 
ofstrong language. They always speak mildly 
and gently of evil. But the Scripture exam- 
ple goes the other way. 

Notwithstanding the respect due to rulers 
from their office ; yet, when they are unworthy 
and abuse their office and pervert justice, 
other duties besides respect for them become 
paramount. They are to be treated not with 
respect, but with sharp denunciation. Paul’s 
apology is probably satirical. 

After trial and excitement and danger, it is 
very sweet to commit one’s ways unto the 
Lord and to feel that he will care for us. For 
us, as well as for Paul, the assurance may be 
depended upon that the Lord will care for us. 
To us comes the comforting message ‘Be of 
good cheer.’’ Danger need not affright us. 
Suffering need not afflict us. Death need not 
disturb us. In all we have the presence and 
guidance of our Heavenly Father. He has his 
plans for us, which he will work out. He will 
appoint for us the testimony which we must 
bear for him, and will give usthe needed grace. 
Let us only commit our ways to him, and, if 
Jerusalem is shut againost us, he will perhaps 
take us to Rome and open a more effectual 
door for our service for hin. 


























THE annual conference in Germany of the 
Evangelical Association reports a considerable 
increase of interest in the Sunday-school work 
the past year. ‘The old Sunday-schools have 
been kept up and increased, new ones organ- 
ized, and a number of the scholars have been 
converted and are now hopeful members of the 
Chureb. Our Sunday-school papers are weil 
received and exert a good influence. At many 
places, however, we meet with much opposi_ 
tion in this great work, especially from those 
who claim to have the only right to attend to 
the religious instruction of the youth. Many 
parents also seem to have but little wisdom 
and grace to bring up their children in ihe fear 
of God; and, consequently, disobedience and 





early wickedness follow. Catechetical instruc- 
tion could not be introduced into all our socie- 
ties ; yet some progress has been made in this 
work, Itis, therefore, Resolved; (1) That our 
preachers shal] direct the attention of all our 
members to the many threatening dangers 
which surround our youth, and to exert their 
influence to send their children to our cate- 
chetical classes. (2) That every preacher shall 
organize catechetical classes wherever possible. 
(3) That we will preach on this important sub- 
ject as often as practicable.” 


.... The ninth Biennial Conference of Friends’ 
Bible Schools will be beld in Indianapolis, 
begiuning November 13th and continuing four 
days. The Friends’ Review, speaking of the 
importance of these schools, says : 


“The introduction of Bible schools into the 
Society of Friends, or some equally efficient 
mode of teaching the Scriptures, has been one 
of those changes e-sential to its continued 
life as a New Testament church, falfilling the 
great function of a church in diffusing Gospel 
truth and perfecting its own members. Its 
influence on the membership bas been and 
will be to give a much larger share of knowl- 
edge of Bible truth than was possessed thirty 
years ago among us. They extend the same 
knowledve to children of the neighbors, and 
thus may lead them to conversion, or, at 
least, prepare them for the reception of the 
ministry of those gifted with experience in 
divine things, and thus build up the Church. 
These schools also form a most important open- 
ing for the exercise of the gifts of many mem- 
bers, who, baving come to Christ, must, in 
order to be bappy, to growin grace and fulfill 
the desire which the constraining love of 
Christ imparts, do something for the welfare 
and salvation of their fellows. Every church 
should look upon the neglected, the millions 
outside of church privileges, as the proper 
field for its labors and as those from whom it 
would recruit its membership. 


.... Standing on the head is the inverted 
order of mapy individuals and communities. 
A missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Iowa approached a rollickivg boy, 
who was in that attitude; and when the boy 
got right end up he talked with him and gave 
hima Bible. After a while he beard of his 
conversion and usefulness. ‘The story of 
that boy,’’ says another, ‘‘is largely the history 
of this field of missionary labor; and the diffi- 
culties we meet with are too often like those 
that the missionary found in talking to the 
boy while he was standing on his head; while 
the successes of the work are revealed in the 
attitude of the boy standing erect, accepting 
a Bible, embracing the Saviour, and becoming 
anew creature in Christ-like character in 
society. To meet, and turn, and set upright 


this teeming population, especially in its child-- 


hood, is the work of the Sunday-school. 


....The Episcopalians of the dioceses of 
New York, Long Island, and Pennsylvania 
are to have a lesson scheme of their own. A 
committee representing these dioceses has 
decided upon a scheme ‘which in its teach- 
ings will follow the ecclesiastical year, the 
lessons from Advent to Trinity being on por- 
tions of the New Testament Scriptures, and 
those for the Trinity season on portions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Every Sunday a 
portion of the Church Catechism will be 
selected, and during the year the several parts 
taught will be frequently reviewed.” 


....A new stage of reconstruction is devel- 
oped among the freedmen of the South under 
the labors of missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union. Onein North Carolina 
finds gratifying signs of improvement in the 
schools he has organized for them. In one 
school, where two years ago there was not 
1 in 100 who could read, there are now 
scores who read the Bible; and in another 
such he recently witnessed the distribution of 
100 copies of The Child’s World among those 
only who could read and appreciate it. 


....-An English writer thinks that one of the 
chief difficulties in Sunday-school teaching is 
the carelessness and isattention of the 
scholars. Another is the spirit of worldliness 
now creeping in—too great a conformity to the 
maxims, pleasures, and customs of the world. 
A third is in want of barmony, of union of 
band with heart in the cause. When these 
difficulties are removed, as they surely ought 
to be, Sunday-echool work will be much more 
successful than it is now. 


....We have recently noticed the progress 
the Evangelical Association (Albright Method- 
ists) is making in Sunday-school organization. 
From an article in the Messenger, it appears that 
the Association had no Sunday-echools prior to 
1835. In that year four were established, and 
now there are more schools than churcbes. 
The whole number is now 1,743, with 125.933 
officers, teachers, and scholars. 

....A writer in the Watchman advises that 
the penny contributions in Sunday-schools be 
carefully looked after. Children should be 
encouraged to give regularly, not from their 
parents’ money, but from their own. In this 
way a good iesson in benevolence will be in- 
culcated. 


....The London Sunday-school Union re- 
ports that twenty magazines for teachers and 


scholars are beivg issued in ten different con- 
tinental languages, with the assistance of the 
London and American Unions, 





Srhool and College, 


Tue great object of the late Hon. James ©, 
Loomis, of Bridgeport, Conn., during the latter 
part of his life was to accumu'ate money for 
the Loomis Institute, an institution incor- 
porated in 1874. The act incorporates James 
C. Loomis, Hezekiah B. Loomis, Alfred B. 
Loomis, H. Sidney Hayden and wife, formerly 
Abby 8. Loomis, and John Mason Loomis as a 
body of trustees to manage an institute to be 
known as the Loomis Institute, which shall be 
located on a portion of a tract of land known as 
the “Joseph ‘Loomis homestead,” which was 
taken up by him in 1639 and has continued in 
the ownership of his descendants ever since. 
Tbis homestead is situated in the town of 
Windsor. Upon this tract the trustees are 
empowered to put up buildings whenever the 
funds shall equal $200,000. The institute is to 
be for the free education of children between 
twelve and twenty years of age, to be selected 
first from the Loomis family; second, from 
residente of Windsor ; third, from residents of 
Connecticut; fourth, without reference to 
state or nation. No one shall be eligible or 
ineligible by reason of avy religious or political 
tests and none such shall be permitted in the 
institution. Mr. Loomis is one of @ family of 
brothers and sisters that have no children, and 
the understandiag has been they were all te 
leave the bulk of tbeir fortunes to this in- 
stitute. If this proves to be the case, the endow- 
ment will ultimately be several millions, 





.... We fear we did an injustice, a few weeks 
ago, to the University of Vermont, in copying 
from the Springfield Republican part of an 
anonymous attack upon the management of 
the institution, especially in connection with 
its agricultural department. The University 
has since clearly shown tbat it did not seek to 
get hold of the agricultural fund as a rescue 
from bavkrup!cy; that it was in a perfectly 
solvent condition at the time of the transfer; 
that there was no wirepulling in the matter, 
the legislature having sought the University, 
and not the University the legislature; and 
that the instruction given has been thorough 
and faithful. 


....Castleton College, at Northtield, Minn., 
has opeved its fall term with a larger attend- 
ance than at the beginning of any previous 
year. The freshman class numbers seveuteen 
and the aggregate number of students in the 
different departments is one hundred and 
seventy. A new chemical laboratory has beeu 
furnished and is crowded with students, the 
scientific department proving specially attract- 
tive. Jobn B. Clark, A.M. (Amherst, ’72), has 
entered upon his duties as professor of history 
and political economy. 


.... Brown University has received from Mra, 
John Carter Brown a bust of her husband. It 
is to be placed in the library, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘John Carter Brown, founder of the 
building.’? A new dormitory is to be erected 
at Brown, to cost from thirty to thirty-five 
thousand dollars. Plans for it have been sub- 
mitted. 


«ee. The 24th report (being the eighth biennial 
report) of the Indiana Superintendent of 
Public Instruction makes a volume of 337 
pages. Itisexcellently arranged and contains 
a great amount of valuable statistical and other 
information, together with several maps, 


....Prof. Lyman Coleman, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, is in his 82d year. He has been a teacber 
more than half a century, and when tutor in 
Yale College had among his pupils William 
Adams, Horace Bushnell, N. P. Willis, and 
Leonard Bacon. 


....[ndiana Asbury University, at Greencas- 
tle, expects an accession of five Japanese stu- 
dents, now on their way from their native 
country, some of whom come with the pur- 
pose of educating themselves to become mis- 
sionaries, 


...-Blackburn University, Carlinville, Il., 
commenced its academic year with fifty per 
cent. increase in the number of its students. 
This institution was endowed by the bequest 
of Dr. Blackbura and is well equipped for its 
work, 


.... Arrangements are being made at Keble 
College, Oxford, for the reception of Holman 
Hunt’s famous ‘Light of the World,’ pre- 
sented by the widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Coombe 


....The English Government has promised 
£80,000 toward the new building of the Uni- 
vesity of Edinburgh, with the understanding 
that a like amount is to be raised by subscrip- 
tion. 


«».-The people of Walhalla, S. C., have 
subscribed $16,C00 for a Presbyterian college, 
to be located at that place. The presidency 
has been offered to J. B. Adger, D.D. 


....Girard College is erecting a new build- 
ing. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ALGER, J., North Tisbury, called to Florida, 
Mass. 
BATCHELDER, A. K., settles at Burnt Hills, 
N. ¥. 





BLACK, G. W., ord. at Providence, Texas. 
BURTON, N.8., D. D., called to Akron, Ohio. 
CLARK, Moszs A., ord. at Newhope, Col. 
CRUMBLE, 8. M., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 
DEWITT, C. J., Broadway, Mich., resigns. 
PELTZ, G. A., ass’t editor Sunday-school Times, 
retires, to’ become pastor at Jamestown, 


aN. 


GOODSPEED, E. J., D. D., called tu Central 
ch., Syracuse, N.Y. 

HAYWOOD, H. M., Liberty, Conn., resigns. 

HORR, GeorGE E., Newark, N. J., accepts call 
to Worcester, Mass. 


INGERSOLL, W. M., Washington, D. C., ac- 
cepts call to East Washington-ave. ch., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


NORTHROP, 8. Assorrt, 
Mich. 


OGDEN, P. F., Williamson, N. Y., resigns. 
READ, D. D., called to South Amboy, N. J. 
SAWTELLE, H. M., Waterbury, Conn., re- 


ord. at Fenton, 


sigps. 

SMITH, KanpvuRA ROLLIN, ord. at Gowahati, 
Assam, 

STRATTON, H. D., D. D., Evansville, Ind., 
resigns. 


THOMAS, SuNARAM CHARLES, ord. at Gowa- 
hati, Assam. 

TOWNSEND, C., accepts call to South Pult- 
ney, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATKINSON, W. H., Normal, Ill. 
to Orchard, Iowa. 

BAILEY, G. H., Griggsville, Ill., resigns. 

BLAKE, 8. L., South ch., Concord, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Cleveland, O. 

BRODHEAD, Wrtuiam, Park Ridge, N. J., 
resigns. 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., Chicago, I[ll., inst. at 
Broadway ch., Norwich, Conn. 

— LAP, SAMUEL P., supplies North Topeka, 

an. 

GOULD, Epwin 8., West Brookfield, called to 
Hoibrook, Mass. 

HARDY, Dante. W., Stowe, Vt., will supply 
Bluebill, Me. 

HUMPHREYS, G. F., North Amherst, Mass., 
called to Eimwood ch., Providence, R. I. 
LEAVITT, JonaTHan, Providence, R. I., died 

Oct. 7th, aged 77. 
MARSH, A. F., Georgetown, accepts call to 
Orange, Mass. 
NIMS, G. W., ord. at Greenwich, Conn. 
OSBORNE, R. 8., ord. at Bethany, Kan. 
eT 8. H., accepts call to Munnsville, 


, accepts call 


TAPPAN, BeENnsamin, D.D., Norridgewock, 
_ ; requested to withdraw. his resigna- 
tion. 

LUTHERAN. 


BISHOP, H., Columbus Junction, Iowa, is 
dead, at the age of 62. 
BOM, Le , Steubenville, accepts call to Dayton, 
119. 


HAY, CHARLEs E., Fisherville, called to Allen- 
town, Pa. 


HOOPER, P. S., accepts call to Shamokin, Pa. 

MORRIS, J. N., accepts call to Sulphur 
Springs, Ohio. 

OLSSON, Oxarr, Lindsburg, Kan., accepts call 
to profe: sorship in theological department 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IN. 

STAHLEY, R. W., ord. at Lebanon, Pa. 


STULTZ, BENJAMIN F., Albion, Ind., accepts 
ge to Melancthon charge, St. Joseph Co., 
Mo. 

SIBOLE, L. M., Salem (N. C.) Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Capon, W. Va, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, GrorceE 8., Schenectady, called 
to Newburg, N. 

CROWTHER, Tuomas, First ch., Brooklyn, 
L, I. died ‘Oct. 10th, of malignant diphtheria. 
He was about 38, 

DILLON, Epwarp, Auburn Theo. Sem., ord. 
at W oodbury, N J 

DUNHAM, M. E., Johnstown, called to Green- 
point, L. I 

HERRON, R. B., inst. at Montezuma, Iowa. 

LONG, A. W., called to Lower Merion, Penn. 

McKNIGHT, WILLIAM J., D.D., Springfield, 
©:, called to Los Angeles, Cal. 

PARSONS, H. M., accepts call to Lafayette- 
street ch., Buffalo, Ne 

RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., Cumberland, Ind., 
di- missed. 

RIGGLE, G. W., supplies Chatfield, Minn. 

WELCH, R. B., D. D., inaugurated professor of 


Christian theology in Auburn Theo. Sem. 
Oct. 3d. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CAPRON, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Christ 
cha, Adrian, Mich. 

LONG, Wo., accepts call to St. James’s ch., 
Cleveland, N. Y. 

McELROY, Irvine, removes from Ticonderoga 
to Fordham, N. Y¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

GIRARD, Tuomas (Methodist), San Francisco, 
Cal., is in poor health. 

aes "if F., called to U. P. church, Sun- 
eam 

PETERS, W., accepts call to St. John’s (Ger- 
Med Reformed ch., at Hamburg, Penn. 

PLUMER, C. L., formerly a Methodist minis- 
ter, ordained as Free Baptist minister at 
Lower Gilmanton, N. H. 

STEWART, W. M., Pror., Southwestern Pres- 
byterian University, | ‘Clarksville, Tenn., 
died recently, aged 





Pebbles, 


A LITTLE girl’s idea of a plane: a thing that 
scrubs snakes out of boards. 





....There’s one melancholy fact about a 
calendar: there’s no time when its days are 
not numbered. 


....The Turkish army is threatened witb 
disaster. Most of its eminent commanders are 
coming bome to vote this fall. 


.-Sharks won’t bite a swimmer who keeps 
his legs in motion. If you can keep kicking 
longer thana shark can keep waiting, you'll 
be all right. 


....A man hid in a doorway and jumped out 
and kissed his wife. She didn’t yell, as he ex- 
pected; but remarked: ‘‘ Don’t be so bold, 
mister. Folks around bere know me.”’ 


--In a Russian school the spelling class 
wears out a new alphabet every week. Some 
of the most knotty words are smoothed off 
with a jack-plane before given to the class. 


..‘* And isn’t there an old gardener some- 
where about here, too, Mrs. Maloney? Pat 
Riley I think his name is.” ‘ Know him, is 
it, me leddy? And isn’t he a relation of mine? 
Shure, he wonst wanted to marry me sister 
Kate!” . 

..“ Ma,” said a thoughtful boy, “I don’t 
thivk Solomon was so rich as they say he 
was.’’ ‘*Why, my dear, what could have pot 
that into your head?’’ ‘ Why, the Bible says 
he slept with his fathers; and I think, if he 
had been so very rich, he would have bad a 
bed of his own.”’ 


..“‘ Have you any blackberry pies?” asked 
a hungry traveler of the mistress of a tumble- 
down shanty by the roadside in one of the 
upper countries of South Carolina. ‘‘ Thank 
you, if we be poor, and ain’t got no bread, nor 
buttermilk, nor nothin’, we ain’t come down 
to blackberry pies yet.’’ 


.-The colored people held a meeting, a 
few days ago, in Caldwell County, N. C., to 
pray for rain. One brether was called upon 
who prayed after this manner: ‘O Lord 
God, us poor niggers is perishing dis year; an’ 
ef you don’t gib us rain we will perish next 
year, too. So, good Lord, gib us rain. Don’t 
gib us one of dese little slippery-slappies ; but 
do, good Lord, gib us one ob dem gally- 
washers and trash-movers.”’ 


.... Tbe London correspondent of a country 
paper asks: ‘*‘ Why will clergymen be so funny? 
At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, a stranger read the 
evening prayers. He was an elderly man and 
made a good many pauses. When he came to 
give out the hymn, he named the number, and 
then made a very long pause indeed. The 
organist thought it was only one of the ordi- 
nary rests; so the clergyman, after waiting a 
long time, added: ‘O Paradise !— I can’t see 
it without my spectacles.’ ”’ 


.. THE TEN LITTLE GRASSHOPPERS. 


Ten little grasshoppers 
Sitting on a vine. 

One ate too much green corn, 
Then there were but nine. 


Nine little grasshoppers, 
Just the size for bait. 

A little boy went fishin’, 
Then there were but eight. 


Eight little grasshoppers 
Stayed out after ‘leven. 

A white frost nipped oue, 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little grasshoppers 
Lived between two bricks. 

There came a hurricane, 
Thea there were six. 


Six little grasshoppers 
Found an old bee-hive. 

One found a bumble-bee, 
Then there were five. 


Five little grasshoppers 
Hopping on the floor. 

Pussy took one for a mouse, 
Then there were four. 


Four litile grasshoppers 
Found a green pea. 

Had a fight about it, 
Then there were three. 


Three little grasshoppers 
Sighed for pastures new. 

Tried to cross the river, 
Then there were two. 


Two little grasshoppers 
Sitting on a stone. 
A turkey-gobbler passed that way, 
Then there was one, 
One little grasshopper 
Chirped good-bye at the door ; 
Said he’d come next summer, 
With nine millions more. 


—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention tm our ust of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetwed. The inuerests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





HOLMES’S POEMS.* 


Tuis is an admirable new edition of the 
poetical works of Dr. Holmes. It is com- 
plete,containing many poems never hitherto 
collected; but the volume is smaller than 
one would have expected, having but 322 
16mo pages, in good large type. Holmes 
and Lowell have written less for the maga- 
zines than Longfellow and Whittier, and, 
therefore, have not been able so often to 
collect their periodical verse into little 
volumes for the fall book trade. The 
prologue to this edition is not new, having 
been written for the blue-and-gold edition 
of 1862. It is as good now as it ever was. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Earlier Poems” are 
grouped eighteen pieces, written between 
1830 and 1836. It is interesting to see how 
many of the author’s most famous poems 
are included inthese eighteen. Here are 
‘Old Ironsides,” ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” ‘* The 
Cambridge Churchyard,” ‘‘*My Aunt,” 
**Reflections of a Proud Pedestrian,” 
‘‘Evening, by a Tailor,” ‘‘ The Dorches- 
ter Giant,” ‘‘ The Comet,” ‘‘The Septem- 
ber Gale,” and ‘‘ The Hight of the Ridicu- 
lous.” More than half may, therefore, be 
called standard favorites, and some of the 
others are scarcely less known. Between 
1837 and 1848 are twenty-one pieces, of 
which ‘‘ Lines on a Punch Bowl” and 
‘‘The Stethoscope Song” rank with those 
we have named in popular esteem. The 
third division is ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems, 
from The Collegian, etc.” The earliest of 
these appeared shortly after Dr. Holmes’s 
undergraduate days, for he wrote for the 
paper after his graduation, which, asevery- 
body knows, was in the class of 1829. Why 
this division is made we do not see, for the 
twenty-five pieces here gathered are con- 
temporary, many of them, with the ‘‘ Ear. 
lier Poems,” and do not differ in general 
style from the ‘‘ Additional Poems.” Of 
them the most famous are ‘‘ The Specter 
Pig,” ‘‘ Our Yankee Girls,” and ‘‘ The Bal- 
lad of the Oysterman.” Not until 1861 did 
Dr. Holmes publish any book, after 1848, 
‘‘Songs in many Keys ” appearing just at 
the beginning of the war. This book con- 
tained many pieces in grave style, as well 
as not a few delightful bits of humor; but 
the best things in it were the poems taken 
from the ‘‘ Autocrat” and the ‘‘ Professor.” 
Of the former there are seventeen ; of the 
latter only ten. ‘‘The Chambered Nauti- 
lus,” ‘‘ Latter-Day Warnings,” ‘‘ Content- 
ment,” ‘‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece ; or, 
The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,” ‘‘ Parson 
Turell’s Legacy,” and the ‘‘ Ode for a So- 
cial Meeting” first saw the light in the 
“Autocrat,” as well as ‘* Astivation,” 
which, to our mind, is the funniest thing 
Dr. Holmes ever wrote. There is nothing 


Breakfast Table,” published in 1872. Dr. 
the class of ’29 are famous; and he has put 
the poems by themselves, there being thir 
ty two in all. 
of Harvard’s most remarkable classes; for, 
enthusiastic and human 


a laureate. The collection 
**Songs of Many Seasons” 


prosody or so fertile in rhyme. 


Memorial Hall; 








HOLMES. Household Edition. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. 


so notable in the ‘‘ Professor” list, nor in 
the five (or more properly sixteen) which 
originally appeared in ‘‘The Poet at the 


Holmes’s celebrations and magnifyings of 


We have never laughed at 
the poet’s devotion to what was really one 


surely, no body of collegians ever had so 
and dainty 
entitled 
appeared in 
1874, and among the pieces included in 
this division are many occasional poems, of 
whieh Dr. Holmes has written more than 
usual of late years, and with a grace and 
felicity quite alone in our literature. Surely, 
no living poet save Swinburne is so deft in 
As the best 
example, perhaps, of this lyrical beauty, 
we instance the hymn sung at the laying of 
the corner-stone, in 1870, of the Harvard 
but there are others nearly 
as good. Nineteen ‘‘ Additional Poems” 
bring the collection down to date, the last 
being the touching and beautiful “‘ Family 
Record,” read by the author at the Wood- 
stock celebration, last Fourth of July. None 
who heard it can ever forget the tender 

*THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL 


voice with which Dr, Holmes repeated the 
closing lines: 
‘* Now, from the margin of the silent sea, 

Take my last offering ere I cross to thee!” 





Dr. J. G. Hotuanp has published works 
in three departments of literature—poetry, 
fiction, and essay. In two of them he has 
achieved no small success. His essays are not 
profound, but they are didactic, without being 
dull or prosy. As for Dr. Holland’s novels, 
some of them, as ‘‘ Miss Gilbert’s Career” and 
“The Story of Sevenoaks,” are certainly ad- 
mirable in construction and execution. No 
more readable novels have ever appeared in 
this country ; and they have depicted American 
life of to-day in very accurate fashion. Dr. 
Holland generally founds his stories upon 
some purpose; and accordingly his latest 
novel, Nicholas Minturn (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co ), aims to throw light upon the tramp 
question and the relations between capital 
andlabor. In this attempt it is not unsuccess- 
ful; but as a story it is the feeblest of the 
autbor’s novels. The reader does not become 
interested inthe hero or the heroine; nor do 
the minor characters attract attention, though 
there is a traditional smooth rascal among 
them. After completing the book, the reader 
will conclude that even the most entertaining 
of novelists can sometimes put forth a poor 
book. 

.- Edwin P. Whipple, an intimate and per- 
sonal friend and parishioner of Starr King’s 
while he was minister of the Hollis-street Uni- 
tarian Church, in Bostor, has edited with very 
good judgment a collection of his political, 
social, and religious sermons, which James R. 
Osgood & Co. publish, underthe title of Chris- 
tianity and Humanity. The sermons are twen- 
ty-two in number, and are preceded by a long 
and interesting memoir by Mr. Whipple, which 
giyes a good idea of the man. Mr. King was 
one of the most winning and efficient, though 
not one of the most learned, of the Unitarian 
ministers of his time ; and his patriotic services 
in California ought alone to keep his memory 
green and make a public for his book. 


..A new and revised edition of that well- 
known manual, Thomas L. Smith’s Elements 
of the Laws, is published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. The sub-title is ‘‘ Outlines of the System 
of Civil and Criminal Laws in Force in the 
United States, and in the several States of the 
Union; designed as a Text-book and for Gener- 
al Use.” 


...-The latest books in the Vest-Pocket 
Series (James R. Osgood & Co.) are Fuvorite 
Poems, by William Wordsworth ; Favorite Poems, 
by Alexander Pope; Rogers’s Pleasures of Mem- 
ory ; and Js She his Wife? a one-act comedietta 
written by Dickens, in 1837. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Memoirs of Frederica Whelan. Margravine 
of Baireuth. Edited by W. D. Howells. 
2 vols., sq. 18mo, PP. 268, 295. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & CO.......c.cesecceececeneees $2 
Vest-Pocket Series. eenasiin Poems, by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, pp. 111; Favorite Poems. 
by Alexander Pope, pe. Pp: 6 The Plonaares of 
emory, by Sa: ogers, pp. 9; Is She 
his Wife? by Charts Dickens, pp. $0. Each 
BIMO. THE SOME... coccrccccrccserccccccces 050 
Notes and Sketches vl an Apehiest in the 
Northwest of Europ y Félix Narjoux. 
Translated by John | Peto. lustraved. 8vo, 
pp. 442. Thesame .......... 
The Biography of Alfred de Musset. Trans- 
ae from the French ot Paul de Musset by 
riet W. Preston. !6mo, pp. vi, 318. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers 2 





McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, 8. T. D. 
Vol. VIL; } NEW—PES. 8vo, pp. vi, 1003. New 
York: Harper & Brothers................0+5 «+ 
Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith and 
Duty. Discourses by John James Tuyler. 
16mo, pp. yi, 46. The same.,.... ........00++++ 20 
Jack Granger’s Cousin. By Julia A. Mathews. 
16mo, pp. 256. Tue same...... 
The World’s Progress. A Dictionary of Dates. 
Edited by George P. Putnam, A.M. Re- 
weed and continued to August, 1877, by F. 
B. Perkins. &vo, pp. viii, 1020. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons....... ....2c...0ece0" 4 50 
Six Sinners; or, School-Days in Bantam Val- 
ley. By Campbell Wheaton. Sq. i6mo, 
pp. iv, 197. The eta 
The_ Wings of Ghirepe: Stories for American 
Boys and Girls. Adapted trom the French 
by Marie E. Field. tllustrated by Lucy G. 
Morse. Sq. lfmo. pp. iii, 232. The same. .., 125 


Patsy. A Story for Girls. By Leora B. Robinson, 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 240. e same. 


History be Fegpek Literature. By Henri i= 
Lau Vol. 11f. 8vo, PP. xvi, 467. The 


same. bdeceadenehutsesenbiit i o<saaed ianeeibe 2 50 
The Highland Series. B the author of the 
“Win and Wear” Series. Who Won? pp. 


402; Mab | ants Sees pp. 334; 
Doors Outward. pp Brentiurd Parson- 
age, pp. 455; Gorteet bencin pp. 381; Moore’s 
Forge. pp. "381. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. Fach 16m0......0.....+-++e00-ee0e 12 
Pauline. By L. B. Walford. (Leisure Hour 
Series.) Ag ee. pp. * 331. New York: 
Henry Holt & C 1 00 
igor of tha rote Turks, “By Sir Edwara 
Dries , M.A. Cr. Svo, pp. xvi, 558. The 


sake 

Theism. By Robert Fins D. D. eee Lecture, 
1878.) 16m0, pp. 1x, 432. burgh: Wil-. 
liam Blackwood & ‘Sons; New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Armstrong. <abed 375 


Studies onthe New Testament. “tex W, Godet, 
D.D. Edited by the Hon. and 
L zeelton, M. A. 16) e pp. ix, 398. Wow 
: EB. P. Dutton & CO... 2.0... e ceeeeee see 22 


Switzerland and the Swiss. By the author of 
“The Knights of the Frozen ot * a 

trated. 16mo, pp. viii, 291. The sa Ss 225 
Happy be for Boys and Girls. Thastrétea. 
on sto, pp. 3%. Philadelphia: Porter & 
ates - 


A Miracle in Stone; Ad Fo The Great P remid ‘of 





Boston: James R. 


t. J . Seiss, D.D. 12mo, 
3) £0. The wane Medet te leudecte Week, AvseSeule 123 


China-Painting. A practical manual for the use 
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of amateurs. By M. Louise McLaugblin. 
Sq. 12mo, paper, pp. 69. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.,,....... poebbecuengcsaednencsos . OT 
The Pilgrim Psalms. By the Rev. Samuel Cox. 
With an introduction by Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. xiv, 240. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & GOs... .... cece cece eee e ee 
Christianity and ye ag A discussion_ be- 
tween the Rev. G. H. Humphrey and D. M. 
Bennett. 12mo, pp. 533. New York: D. M. 
SPL tagcacthde wineousqeneigesedertuseccasens 1 00 
History of the City of New York. By Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. [llustrated. Parts XV, 
XVI. Bach 4to, paper, pp. 48. New York: 
MiB, Bama & CO..2600:0.590.500 00000805 pusecdne ¢ 
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The Chorus Choir Instruction Book. By A. N. 
Johnson. Oblong 8vo, pp. 336. Boston: 
DUR wee Dd g0R GON. 5 20..0ei bho’ 'v coee20009009-pers 
Ruined by Rum. A Taleof Facts. Apoem. By 
a lady. S2mo, paper, pp. 23. artford : 
Brown & Gross............+ Crsncsnecmesoonescoses 010 








WEW PUBLICATIONS 


** Tne best volume of Sermons recently published.” 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. 
By 17 Sorgymen of different denominations. 
Small8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


a all bookstores, or sent, postpaid, for advertised 
rice. 





P 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“hat Lass o° Lowrie’s.”’ 





SURLY TIM AND OTHER S8TORIES., 
By MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of ** That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s. 


1 vol. Small 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


The readers of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” will cor- 
dially welcome this new book, by the same author. 
The volume includes the best of Mrs. Burnett’s 
shorter stories which have appeared in the mag- 
azines during the last few years. 

It is needless to say that these have been among 
the most popular tales that have lately been written. 
Surly Tim (told in Lancashire dialect), which gives 
the title to the book, is perhaps better known than 
any short story yet published in SCRIBNER’s. This 
collection, including Esmeralda, Lodusky, Le Monsieur 
de la Petite Dame, etc.. shows that the author can be 
successful in other scenes than those treated so suc- 
cessfully in ** That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 


IT IS STILL SELLING—THE TENTH EDITION OF 
“THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE'S.” 
Price, paper covers, % cents; or, cloth extra, $1.50 





DR. HOLLAND'S NEW NOVEL. 
1. NICHOLAS MINTURN. 
A Study in a Story. Ilustrated by C. S. Khinehart. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

In boldness, vigor, and strength this work exceeds 
any previous one by the same author, while losing 
nothing of the delicacy of literary taste and sound 
artistic judgment which he has always evinced.—In- 
terior. 

lt is in all respects a well-told story and a most im- 
portant “ Study in a Story.”—Church Journal. 


2. BOWEN’S MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
From Descartes to Schopenhaur and Hartmann. 
8vo, cloth, $3. 

3. MORRI*’ AGE OF ANNE, (Epochsof Modern 
History.) Small 12mo, with maps, cloth, $1. 


a*s The above works for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price, by 
the Publisher's. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





An edition of 15,000 copies of Mr. Roe’s 
new story, ‘‘A KNIGHT OF THE XIX 
CENTURY,” was needed to supply orders 
received in advance of publication, showing 
the enduring hold on the public attention 
which this writer has obtained. 

The fact that over 120,000 copies of Mr. 
Roe’s stories have been sold during the past 
five years of financial depression is evidence 
of one of the most remarkable literary suc- 
cesses on record and places the author at the 
head of American writers of fiction. 

The volumes are issued in uniform bind- 
ing at $1 50 each, as follows : 

A KNIGHT OF THE XIX CENTURY. 

NEARTO NATURE'S HEART. 

FROM. JEST TO EARNEST. 

OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 

WHAT CAN SHE DO? 

BARRIERS BURNED AWAY, 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs 
etc. the Greek, the Latin, and thr 
Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gill 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, on receipt of $1. For sale by deai- 
ers or en k 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 











D. APPLETON 
PUBLISHERS AND BOO 
S49 and 661 Broadway, N. Y. 
“ireulars sent to any address on application. 


RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








“ Roxy,’’ Rev. Dr, E@@LESTON’S new novel, 
begins in ScRIBNER for November, the opening 
number of the new volume. The illustration 
is by WALTER Surrtaw. The picture was first 
painted in oil, and then photographed on the 
wood for the engraver. The scene of the story 
is inthe West, during the political campaign of 
1840. In the opening chapters we have “A 
Barbecue,” and a country ball, known as a 
* Hoe-Down.”’ 

Henry JAMEs, JR., has a short story, “ Four 
Meetings,’ in Scr1BNER for November, BRET 
HARTE a poem, ‘* The Legend of Glen Head,” 
and BURROUGHS a paper on “ Camping Out in 
the Catskills.’’ 

THE FutTuRE GREATNESS OF NEW YORK is 
discussed in an able paperonthe Erie Canal, 
in SCRIBNER for November. 


AMERICAN Sports.—This brilliantly illus 
trated series in SCRIBNER’S is continued in the 
November number in a paper entitled ‘‘ Canvas- 
back and Terrapio,’? by W. McKay LaFPFAN, 
of Baltimore, illustrated by the author himeelf. 
Col. WarInG's strikingly illustrated papers on 
the Saddle-horse are begun in the November 
ScRIBNER, the first being devoted to ‘ Thor- 
oughbreds and Arabians.” 


ScrIBNER for November has a paper on “The 
Countess Potocka,” giving the romantic life of 
a lady, with whose portrait (here reproduced) 
every one is familiar, but of whose history 
nearly every one is ignorant. Mrs. HERRICK 
has an article on ‘ Bees.’”? Miss TRAFTON’S 
story, ‘“‘His Inheritance,’’ is continued, and 
tells about ‘‘ The Cousin on the Jersey Shore”? 
and ‘‘ A Game of Cards.” 


Dr. HoLuanp writes in the November ScriB- 
NER about ‘‘ Women’s Winter Amusements,” 
‘The Bondage of the Pulpit,’’ and ‘‘ Indica- 
tions of Progress.’’ The Old Cabinet contains, 
among other things, a letter from L. CLARKE 
Davis on ‘ Joe Jefferson in London’; and in 
Bric-a-Brac Frank R. STOCKTON has a con- 
tribution which shows how every man can 
become his own letter-writer. $4 a year; 35 
cents a number. 

Mrs. Donce has a lovely little Thanksgiving 
hymn in &T, NicHoLAs for November, with the 
title “Can a Little Child Like Me?” The 
music is also very sweet. PRoF. PROCTOR, the 
astronomer, contributes a timely and interest- 
ing paper for young folks—‘‘ Mars, the Planet 
of War.’’ 

Miss ALcoTT’s new serial, ‘‘ Under the 
Lilacs,’? which was to have begun in St. Nicu- 
oLaAs for November, has been postponed to 
December. In place of it is given in the pres- 
ent issue a charming story for girls, ‘‘ Mollie’s 
Boyhood’’; anda story such as boys delight in, 
entitled ‘‘Chased by Wolves.’’ 


Tue LettTer-Box of 8t. NicHoras for 
November treats the children to two poems 
from the lately-found book, “‘ Poetry for Chil- 
dren,’’ by CHARLES and Mary Lams. 


“A BupGEeT oF HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS 
Girts,’’ with forty-six illustrations, presented 
simply and clearly in the November Sr. 
NICHOLAS, Will give the young folks plenty to 
occupy agreeably the long in-door evenings of 
late fall. And if they still sigh for more, th:y 
will find more work of the same kind cut out 
for them in St. NicHoLas for December, 1875, 





Gen’L W.'T. SHERMAN, of the U. 8S, Army, 
appears as a contributor to the Letter-Box of 
November St. NICHOLAS. 


St. Nicuo.uas for November, which begins 
the new volume, is altogether a most exquisite- 
ly charming number, from the frontispiece, 
“* A Child-Queen,”’ by FREDERICKS, to the Puz- 
zle Department, at the end. Price $3.00 a year; 
25 cents anumber, 


ANOTHER VOLUME OF CHILD LorE.—The 
fourth bound volume of St. NICHOLAS has just 
been issued. It contains nearly eight hun- 
dred and fifty pages and more than six hun- 
dred pictures, including many excellent repro- 
ductions of the old masters. All the serial 
stories are completed in the volume, and of 
shorter stories, sketches, poems, etc., etc. there 
are more than three hundred. The price is 
$4.00. Volumes I and II are sold at $3.00 each 
and may be had of any bookseller. 





November Atlantic, 


Now Ready and for sale Everywhere. 


ALDRICH’S Queen of Sheba, concluded. 


MARK TWAILIN’S amusing Notes of an Idle 
Excursion, continued. 


WHITTIER’S poem. Inthe Old South. 
HOWELLS'’S essay on Carlo Goldoni. 
The bright Contributor’s Club. 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 

Terms: 35 cents a number; $4 7. With life- 
size portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, $5. 


Special Offer.—The November ana December num- 


bers of THE ATLANTIC, containing Thittier 


and Lonafellow, and the commencement of Mr. Bishop's 
new serial story, ** Detmold,” will mailed free to all 
new subscribers to "THE ATLANTIC for 1878 who remit 
their subscriptions to the publishers before December 1. 

H. Q. Houghton & Company, Boston; 


Hurd & Houghton, New York. 
NOW PUSLISHINC. 


THE STAR SERIES, 


EMBRACING SOME OF THE 


Most Attractive Novels of the Day. 


lémo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 per volume. 
“The * STAR SERIFS,’ of which three volumes have 


been alreacy published, promises tobe one of the 
best series in the market.”—The Publishers’ Weekly. 


cs. 


“ FAIR, FAIR, WITH GOLDEN HAIR.” 
A NEW NOVEL. 


“The heroine is charming. She is a bright, fear- 
less, honorable little girl of the best type. It is quite 
right she should be the central figure in the story. 
fresh and readable book.’’—Lendon 








‘Atheneum. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


COURTSHIP IN TWO CENTURIES. By Hawley 
Smart, author of “ Two Kisses,” ete. 

STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Healy, author of "A 
Summer Romance,” etc. 

OLIVIA RALEIGH. By W.W. Follett Synge. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upen receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 


A FIFTY-VOLUME LIBRARY 


OF SELECT BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


These fiftv volumes are books of an unexceptional 
religious charecter, inculcating pre-eminently the 
truths of Seripture. Before publication each buok 
was carefully examined by either a competent com- 
mittee of clergymen or by critical readers, friends 
of the publisher. 

Theregular catalogue price of the volumes is 838 « 
40 Th» setis offered at the low price of #20, trom 
which there is no discount. There are over 10,000 
pripied pagesin the library. 

The books, with a few exceptions, are all illus- 
trated, are strongly bound in muslin, with black and 
gilt stampings. Each set is uniform in size and color 
and is put upin a substantial wooden case, with 25 
catalogues included. Extra catalogues may be had 
at 3cents each. 

Considering the size and character of the books, 
the publisher confidently commends this set ur 
being well suited to the present demand for good 
but cheap books. 





Send for a catalogue of the above.and also the 
Sunday-schoo! Catalogue. Both are very useful in 
making selections. 


T. WHITTAKER, 


2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 


SCRAP-BOOK! 


Inthe use of this book simply moisten the gum 
and apply the scrap, The immediate result will con- 
tirm the testimony of many to the fact that 


IT IS THE ONLY CONVENIENT 
SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 
Adapted to meet the wants of 
THE CLERGY, 
THE AUTHOR, 
THE EDITOR, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 





THE STATESMAN, 
THE SPECULATOR, 
THE TEACHER, 
and no Home is complete without it. 
The Child's Scrap-8ook affords instruction and 
amusement for the Children. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Stationers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
119 and 121 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
2 Send for a Descriptive Circular. 2% 


B -BINDIN CONE IN 
OOK-BI Gee ALL 


AT LOWEST FIGURES, 
Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 
ALKER’S SONS, 4 Dey Street, N. Y. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Stee) Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


FOR A START! 


As Sunday-school teachers are already on the 
lookout for the best helps to use in 1878, a plan is 
offered by which THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
can be taken for three months on trial ata very 


Pee 
rumbull 
Tayler Lewis, Prof. 


HOW TO GET IT Ifyou willsend yourname 
* and post-office address, to- 

ther with twenty-five cents, to the address given 
elow, you will receive The Times every week for 
three months. This offer is only for new subscri- 
bers (persons who have not taken the paper within 
the last six months), the regular price being $2.15 


a year. For seven cents additional, as men 
copy of the Scholars’ Quarterly will sent. 
Specimens of the Weekly 0 Leaf sent free. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY (issued every 
three months) is likely to be far more widely used 
during next year than ever before. Itscirculation 
during the last quarter reached 115,000 copies. 
large share of the best conducted Sunday-schools 
throughout the country are now using it in place 
of the ordinary question book. Its editors are 
determined that no effort or expense shall be 
spared to keepit in advance of all the lesson helps 
for scholars. Every superintendent and teacher 
in the country should examine it before deciding 
upon lesson helps for next year. 

ITS COST is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred 
copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months atthe yearly rate; under 10 
copies, three months, seven centseach. To supply 
YOUR CLASS would cost:—For five scholars, one 
year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, 
one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. If ordere 
by the year, they will be sent each quarter in 
ample time for use. The issue for the fourth 
quarter of this year (October, November, Decem- 
ber) isnow ready. Send seven cents for a speci- 
men copy. Postage stamps may be sentin place 
of currency, ifmore convenient. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Please state where you saw this advertisement, 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY 


As 
the new novel by SUSA N WARNER. author of “The 
Wide, Wide World,” *‘Wyech Hazel,” * ‘Ihe Gold of 
Chickaree ” ete., ete. Large 12mo, cloth extra. $1.75. 
quart ref a century since The Wide, Wide 

’ mude its appearance, and its * world wide” 
leputation and the steady demand forthe last two 
books, **‘ Wych Hazel" and ** The Gola of Chickaree, 
show that the new generation has lost none of itsin- 
terest in the veteran novelist. 

Perhaps to 0» other living American writer of fic- 
tion has the privilege been given of retaining during 
so long a space of timethe attention of this fitfal 
American public. 

Also ready, new editions of **Wych Hazel,” Jarge 
12mo, #2.00; “The Gold of Chickaree,”’ large 12mo, 


1.75. 

* Among the very strongest novels in character or 
development which have been written during the 
past two years.’’—Boston Traveller. 

The »bove are for sale by all dealers and are sent 
postpaid on reeeiptof price by the publishers. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
MODERN ETCHINGS. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street and 2t7 
Broadway, New York, has just returned from Europe, 
with a large collection. Quality fine; prices mod- 
erate. Prices or specimens sent to any address. 


THE HOME OF *HAKESPEABE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. With a letter 











from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespeare, 
etc. Illustrated with La by J. F. and W. W. 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, Nassau Sts@et, 1877. 


Sixty large yober copies, printed on hand-made paper 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per copy. he 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and sold at $3. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 

185,672 NEW eit on — SELLING FOR 
Catalogue No. $3 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman 8&t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 








NATURE. A wgekls Tinewated Journal of 8cl’ 
ence @5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publisher 
22 Bond St., New York. 


HAKPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEHKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
tn the United Statzs or © on receipt of $4. 

HARPER’S EEKLY, and 

#10 forts, Postage prepaid by the Pub: 

; or any two for $7. ge prepa 

be sent by 


lishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUE 

mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 

STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. 8nd 
tor J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 Catalogue. Boston. 

TO ADVERTISERS, 

Sena for our w0cal List otf Newspapers. 

on applet & 


c P. ROWELL é 
BORGE FRO Ey NEW YORE 


Hew TO CURE Paralysis and other Lameness 
by special manipulations. By GEO. H. TAY- 
LOR, M.D. 25 cts. WOOD & CO., 17 East 58th st., N. Y. 


Hunter on tne Lungs. 


Just published by D. B. COOKE & CO., No. & 
Madison Street, Chicago. Price <0 cents. 

“ Practical Observations on the Cause, Prevention, 
and Proper Treatment of Affections of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, and HEART, 


by ROBERT HUNTER, M.D.” For sale by all Book- 
sellers and sent py mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


WONDER UPON WONDER. 
Given Away.—A strange, mysterious, and most eX- 
traordinary Book, entitled ‘THE BOOK OF WON- 


DERS,” containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
illustrations, the mysteries of the euvens aD 

Karth, Natural and Super-Natural, Oddities, Whim- 
sica!, Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstitions, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, ete. In order that ail may see tbis 
curious book, the publishers have resolved to give it 
away to all that desire to seeit. Address, by roca 
eard, F.GLEASON & CO., 738° Washington Street, 











Sent free 














Boston, Mass, 


<iniaiesalnel 





GET THE 


SERIES OF 


(100 CHOICE SELECTIONS 


or the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation 
vs a f in preparation... ’...Price per Number, 30 cents. 


Thirteen Numbers now ready..... --- No. XIV 


and Parlor Readings. 


ead 
Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO. Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FRANKLIN GLOBES. 


3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 inches in diameter. 


These Globes have been reduced in price lately, 
bringing them lower than any Globes inthe market. 
The character of the workmanship is unequaled, no 
pains or expense having been spared to make them 
accurate. ey are an almost indispensable adjunct 
in every family wherechildren are, teaching them 
infinitely better than any map, the fundamentals of 
Geography. Asan ornament for the library they are 
extremely appropriate and nv library is complete 
without one. Send for a Catalogue. 


HBLNIMS & CO., Troy, N. ¥. 








CROW ELL’S 
Sunday-school Libraries. 
No, 1, . SO Vole. 1Bmn0t. 3b « «sisente cad coed $10 00 
NG: ew, FOUNOIRe BONNEY baci cmickcnsans 12 50 
WO: S:. Te VOMNG SUMO cp ascccccscsacsecc« 12 50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERTS BPOS.. PU BLISHERS, Boston. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
jeuccepeos, TO STECHERT & WOLFF), 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, AND FRENCH BOOKS, 
No. 766 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 


We call special attention to the following new and 
popular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


ny) a f ‘ 
MERRY VOICES. 

By N Cor STEWART (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland 
Public Schools), For Common Schools, Juvenile 
Classes, ete. An admirable collection of cheerful 
School Songs, with complete Elementary Depart- 
ment. One of the best School Song Books ever pub- 
lished. Price 50 cts. $5.00 per doz. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 
By N. Coe STEWART and J. M. NORTH. For High 


Schools ana extensively used in our Public Schools, 
Vets. $7.50 per doz. 


THE CROWN KING. 


By STEWART and NORTH and the latest work of 
these well-known authors. For High or Grammar 
Schools itis unsurpassed. 75cts. $7.50 per dozen. 


i Ng Ay Al 
THEGRAMMARSCHOOL TRIO. 
By W. F. HEATH. Two Numbers or Books. Collec- 
tions of Trree Part songs, with the third part ope. 
ciaily arranged tor Boys’ Voices. Schoc!s will find 
these little collections very attractive and useful. 
No. 1, 10 cts, No. 2, 30 cts. 


‘ ‘ MES by JAMES R. MURRAY. 
SCHOOL ( HIMES Very popular collection 
of School Songs and in general use. 5i0cts. $5 per doz. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Musie Books 
sent free. 

Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD’S 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of 
music. The best Musical Monthly. 31.50 per year, 
with premium. Agents wanted. 


8 BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


IS THE BEST OF THE 
New Sunday-school Song Books. 


it has been received with marked 
favor everywhere. The ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Times’’ says, ina careful 
review of six of the latest and most 
extensively advertised Sunday: 
school Song Books: ‘‘We pro- 
nounce the last book on our list, 
‘ WELCOME TIDINCS,’ to be in our 
judgment DECIDEDLY THE BEST 
OF THE SIX.” 


Price $30 per 100. 35 cents by mail. 
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Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 








ALIVE ‘TEACHER 


“THE SONG HRRALD is a Grand Book. 
Have already ordered 212 copies.” 

FOR 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 


There certainly has never before appeared a book 
of musical instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen, 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song thatis be- 
eomiog widely popular. It hasa thrilling effect when 
wellsung. Price 35 cents. 

CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

The new volume. beginning with October number, 
will excel any of the pre:ed:ngin every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, 
and proof that the Visitor ‘does actually give over 
$20 for $1.50!” Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
@mitten especially for it by many of the popular com: 
posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratirups. {tis printed in Combined Notes 
Price 36 cts., $3 60 per doz by express , $4 20 by mail, 


oe Te 
SONGS OF GLORY. ‘er semarscusns 
Nearly 75,000 alreat'y 





CPECIMEN PAGES FREE. pobre ay 
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Che Independent. 


THE LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES 
ON PREACHING. 


BY THE REV. R. W. DALE. 
LECTURE I. 
THE PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 


[THE Rev. R. W. Dale, one of the ablest 
and most influential English preachers, has 
been selected to deliver this year before the 
theological students of Yale College the 
Lyman Beecher course of nine lectures on 
preaching. The introductory lecture we 
give in full below, and we shall follow it 
by the others as they are delivered. | 








Gentlemen :—My first duty is to express to 
the theological faculty and to the president 
and fellows of this College my sense of the 
honor they have done me in nominating and 
appointing me to this lectureship. The illus- 
trious services which Yale has rendered to the 
intellectual activity and culture of America, 
and the eminent learning of the long succes- 
sion of its graduates and professors, might 
have made me shrink from accepting the dis- 
tinction ; but to have refused it would have 
been an ungracious return to your courtesy 
and kindness. 

When I received the invitation to deliver this 
course of lectures, you had recently completed 
the centenary of your national independence. 
Perhaps that celebration may have made you 
more vividly conscious than ever that, although 
the political ties which once united the states 
of this great republic to the ancient monarchy 
of England are severed, Americans and En- 
glishmen still belong to the same race. It 
may have reminded you that the most heroic 
and glorious periods in the political history of 
the English people, the noblest names in our 
literature, the most sacred traditions of our 
churches, are yours, as well as ours. It may 
have renewed and deepened your generous 
affection for us. Gentlemen, I believe that 
every patriotic American and every patriotic 
Englishman, every wise and thoughtful Chris- 
tian man on the other side of the Atlantic as 
well as on this, desires to draw closer and to 
strengthen those ties between the intellectus) 
and religious life of the two countries, which 
the disruption of former political relations 
could not dissolve ; and it is partly because I 
share this desire that I am here to-day. 

In preparing these lectures, one consider- 
ation greatly relieved the anxiety from which 
it was impossible that I should altogether 
escape. I remembered that when you come to 
England you come to see the monuments and 
memorials of ancient life and manners. You 
care very much more for the cathedrals at 
Canterbury, Lincoln, and York than for the 
new Houses of Parliament at Westminster 
The Warwickshire lanes in which Shakespeare 
courted Ann Hathaway three hundred years 
ago—lanes with hedges which are as green to- 
day as they were in Shakespeare’s time, and in 
which the same wild roses were growing last 
summer that he picked to make a wreath for 
ber hair—are more attractive to you than the 
best railway line in the country; and to you 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon is 
more interesting than any of the splen- 
did mansions built for successful merchants 
and stockbrokers at South Kensington or 
Knightsbridge. Nor is your interest 
wholly absorbed in those ancient  build- 
ings which are attractive for their stately 
and noble architecture, or in those places 
which have the charm of association with 
famous names. Rude cottages by the roadside 
or on village greens, cottages in which suc- 
cessive generations of obscure peasants have 
lived and died, and in which hardly a beam ora 
stone bas been changed since the time of the 
Commonwealth; sleepy country towns lying 
remote from railways, and almost untouched 
by the life and stir of the present century— 
these also interest you, for at home you have 
nothing old except the rocks, the mountains, 
the stars, and the sea. 

This seems to me to explain why an English- 
man was nominated to thislectureship. Fresh- 
ness, originality, briiliance—these the theolog- 
ical faculty and corporation of Yale could find 
in abutdance in this country. An Englishman 
was sent for that, for once, you might have the 
opportunity of listening to lectures containing 
nothing fresh, nothing that should have the 
look of novelty, nothing but what had been 
familiar to men for hundreds of years, nothing 
but what was trite and commonplace. 

And, gentlemen, I am increasingly disposed 
to value the trite and the commonplace, 
especially in everything that relates to the 
practical ordering of life and the securing of 
the great ends of human existence. With 
Nathaniel Culverwel, I always ‘‘reverence a 
gray-headed truth.”” When a truth comes to 
me which has been reasserted year after year 


for centuries, it comes with the sanction and 
authority not of an individual man, but of 
successive generations of men. Our time in 
this world is too short for experiments the issue 
of which is uncertain. Inthe great affairs of 
life we can afford to risk nothing. It is as if 
we were making our way across a mountainous 
and perilous country, through which we had 
never traveled before. We are bound to reach 
the distant hagpice on the other side of the 
great pass before the darkness sets in. We can- 
not venture on doubtful and unknown paths. 
Here is the well-beaten track under our feet. 
Let us keep to it. It may not be quite the 
shortest way; it may not take us through all 
the grandeur and sublimity which bolder 
pedestrians might see; we may miss a pic- 
turesque waterfall, a remarkable glacier, a 
charming view; but the track will bring us 
safe to our quarters for the night. Yes,I re- 
peat that in all that affects the supreme objects 
of life I believe in the trite and the common- 
place. And, anyhow, just as, in directing a 
stranger among the hills, we feel obliged to 
point out to him the regular path, even though 
we ourselves might venture now and then to 
get away from it, so,in giving advice to others, 
we should be very cautious how we diverge 
from the conclusions which have been estab- 
lished by long experience and the general con- 
sent of wise men. 


It isno part of my duty to say anything about 
your general studies. But you will allow me 
to express the earnest hope that you have so 
caught the enthusiasm for intellectual pursuits 
which ought to characterize a great university 
like this that it is impossible for you to find 
without regret how rapidly session after ses- 
sion is drifting away, and how soon your stud- 
ies in this place will be overvqgffever again, 
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subject that he would find offensive and intol- 

erable. It is the very intention of a university 

course to enable a man to read not what he 

likee, but what he does not like; to develop 

not those intellectual muscles which are al- 

ready healthy and vigorous, bat these which 

are so weak that the slightest strain upon them 

is unwelcome while it lasts and leaves pain 

behind. Throughout life it is a wise practice 
to have always on hand two very different 
kinds of intellectual work—work which is a 
pleasure to us, for in that direction probably 
our true strength lies; and work which is a 
trouble to us, for by ¢hat our intellectual de- 
fects will probably be modified and corrected. 

Be thankful for the studies which are a 
drudgery to you ; never evade them, or, to use 
a fitter word—I do not know whether it is in 
use in America—never ‘‘scamp”’ them.”’ They 
will give you what wili be one of the chief ele- 
ments of your power by and by, a despotic con- 
trol over all your intellectual faculties, which 
will enable you to compel them to do their 
work, and to doit thoroughly, when they are 
most disposed to rebel. 

I trust that, without giving offense to the 
learned professors who have charge of other 
departments, I may be permitted to utter an 
earnest and emphatic protest against the dis- 
position to speak disparagingly and contempt- 
. uously of dogmatic theology—the very queen 
of the sciences. The mere intellectual interest 
of this regal study should protect it against 
dishonor. The gradual development, through 
successive generations, of vast theological 
systems is, at least, as noble an object of investi- 
gation as the gradual formation of the material 
world beneath our feet. These systems have 
also their fauna and their flora, and perpetuate 
the memory of types of human life and thought 





gentlemen, will you have such days of un- 
broken leisure for sustained and persistent 
intellectual work as you have now. Nor can 
the freshness and genial excitcment of your 
student life ever returo. In the soul’s early 
admiration of the great achievements of human 
genius there is all the passion and joy and ro- 
mance of first love ; and the consciousness of 
the capacity for appreciating them is the veri- 
fication of our own intellectual kinship with 
theologians, philosophers, poets, and orators 
whose thought and passion have given life and 
strength and security to nations. There are 
none of us that have reached the iron age of 
conflict with the stubborn evils which afflict 
our race who do not look back with something 
of sadness to the quiet, blessed years of our 
college life—the true golden age of our his- 
tory. 

But the heart of man is always restless, and 
Ihave no doubt that many of you are some- 
times impatient for the days of energetic ac- 
tion which lie before you; andit is right that 
the thought of your future work should fill 
your heart and that the earnest desire to be do- 
ing something toward lessening the sorrows 
and sins of men should occasionally master 
your intellectual enthusiasm. If, however, 
you are to be good preachers by and by, it is 
necessary that you should be hard students 
now. ‘For everything there is a season, and a 
time for every purpose under Heaven.” Impa- 
tience is not zeal. To despise present duties is 
not the way to prepare for duties yet to come. 
Self-conceit and intellectual indolence may 
sometimes disguise themselves under the form 
of eagerness to be preaching the Gospel ef 
Christ. Your life at the university is not mere- 
ly a decent path to the ministry, but a prepara- 
tion for it; and your future strength and suc- 
cess will be largely determined by the intensity 
of your devotion tothe pursuits which claim 
not your time and labor merely, but your very 
soul, within these walls. 

You are Christ’s servants—his “ slaves,”’ to 
use tke title by which St. Paul delighted to de- 
scribe himself. The work he has given you to 
do just now is your university work. Morning 
by morning, when the class-bell rings, ‘‘ the 
tale of bricks’? should be ready. You may 
sometimes find your work wearisome, and may 
be ready to think it unprofitable. There is 
nothing cheering and exciting in Hebrew par- 
adigms. The intricacies of the Gnostic her- 
esies may sometimes seem very dull. But, if 
you think that Christ meant you tocome to 
the university, you must also think that he 
meant you to do the work of the university 
heartily. For a student to be careless in get- 
ting up his Hebrew verbs or the chapters set 
him in church history is asin; just as it is a 
sin for a preacher to be careless in preparing a 
sermon. Whatever work a Christian man does 
is work that has to be done for Christ ; and, if 
we are negligent inthe doing of it, we ought 
to confess our sin with sorrow and shame and 
to ask Christ’s forgiveness. 

You ought also to remember that, for pur- 
poses of intellectual discipline, a study which 
repels youis invaluable. If a professor found 
among his students a man who followed with 
equal eagerness every subject included in the 
ordinary scheme of studies, I am inclined to 
think that it would be the professor’s duty to 





discover for that student’s special benefit a 


—some of them beautiful, some of them terri- 
ble, some of them grotesque—which have now 
quite disappeared. You will findin them the 
craters of extinct volcanoes, which once poured 
out rivers of flame and clouds of smoke that 
darkened the very heaveus. They have had 
their glacier periods and their periods of torrid 
heat. The history of the evolution of the Cal- 
vinistic theory of the Divine Government dur- 
ing the ages that lie between Augustine and 
Francis Turretin is quite as remarkable as the 
history of the formation of the tertiary strata ; 
and a sentence of the Athanasian Creed, with 
the impress upon it of the subtle theories and 
protracted controversies from which it derived 
its precise form, is quite as curious a subject 
of study as a remarkable fossil in the lime- 
stone. Nor can we use the commonest theo- 
logical terms intelligently without a knowl- 
edge of the roots from which they sprang 
—roots lying, some of them, far away 
in the obscure but daring speculations 
of Alexandria, and others in the philo- 
sophical systems of ancient Greece. For the 
very words of the great moral sciences are 
living things. They are not an artificial man- 
ufacture, like the technical terms of the physi- 
cal sciences. They have come from the very 
life and soul of man. They tell the story of the 
deepest thoughts and most tragic struggles of 
the race, of its sins and its sanctity, its darkest 
fears and its divinest hopes. Nor can those 
who sneer at theology, if they think at all on 
the relations of the human soul to God, escape 
the necessity of finding some answer to the 
questions which theology attempts to solve, 
even if the only answer is that the questions 
are insoluble. And, for my part, I refuse to 
concur in the confession—very lightly and flip- 
pantly made by some men—that the subjects 
included in the range of theological science 
are inaccessible to us. Made in the image of 
God, with the history in our hands of a won- 
derful revelation of God to our race and with 
the Spirit of God permanently abiding in the 
Church, we may know something of the nature 
of God and of his moral relations to mankind. 

But the very craving for knowledge of this 
kind and the necessity of satisfying it will 
expose some of you to a serious peril. You 
will enter upon your ministry with many of 
the largest and deepest theological problems 
unsolved. Montesquieu said ‘ Jl faut avoir 
beaucoup étudié pour savoir peu”; which, being 
freely translated, amounts to this: that in order 
to know nothing it is necessary that a man 
should have studied a great deal. This is 
especially true in relation to philosopby and 
theology. When we begin, we seem to know 
everything. When we have been at work for 
three or four years, we are confounded by dis- 
covering how much that we thought we knew 
has vanished. In these times, at least, how- 
ever it may have been fifty years ago, a the- 
ological student who has any intellectual activ- 
ity is sure to find that when his theological 
course is over his theological studies have only 
just begun. 

Your faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as God 
manifest in the flesh, may be strong and deep ; 
you may worship him from your very heart; 
his will may be yoursupreme law and his glory 
your supreme end; you may rely upon him 
with habitual and unfaltering confidence as 
the very fountain of spiritual light and life and 
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strength ; and yet vou may be unable for a 
long time to determine whether the creed com- 
monly known as the Creed of Athanasius de- 
fines accurately the eternal relations of the 
Eternal Son of God to the Eternal Father, or 
whether those relations have been more accu- 
rately defined by any modern theologian. 
You may be uncertain whether the Divine 
Person who became incarnate in Christ is 
rightly spoken of as having been the Son of 
God before the incarnation. While confess- 
ing his eternal and proper Deity, and 
acknowledging that ‘‘in him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principal- 
ities, or powers—all things were created by 
Him and for [eic, unto} him’’; you may hes- 
itate to acknowledge the absolute equality of 
the Eternal Son or the Eternal Word to the 
Father, and may be disposed to believe that in 
the mysterious life of the Trinity there are re- 
lations of supremacy and subordination. 


Questions of a different kind may remain for 
atime unsettled. You may be unable to form 
a conception of the relations between the 
divine personality of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his humanity which shall seem consistent 
with the limitations of his knowledge, the 
development of his human perfection, and his 
accessibility to temptation. 

There are other questions relating to the 
Lord Jesus Christ for which you may find it 
difficult to discover any satisfactory solution, 
Is the Lord Jesus Christ in any real sense the 
root of the whole human race? Is there in all 
men, as the result of their natural union with 
Him, a higher life, which is their true light ? 
Does this life reveal itself in those that refuse 
to believe in Christ, as well as in those that be- 
lieve in him? Does it reveal itself in heathen, 
as well as in Christian lands ? Is it in all men 
the source of moral intuitions, which, however 
faint and however obscure, bear witvess to the 
authority of the Eternal Law of Righteousness ? 
Is it in all men the source of thoughts which 
‘* wander through eternity,” ‘and of yearnings 
for the infinite and unknown—yearnirgs 
which, however vague and however ineffectual, 
are the invincible proof that the human race is 
akin to God? Or, on the other hand, is the 
divine life wholly absent from those who are 
notin the highest sense ‘‘in Christ,’’ as the 
result of their personal faith in him ? 


You may also be unable fora long time to 
construct any theory on the relation between 
the death of the Lord Jesus Carist and human 
redemption. You may believe that the death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ was an expiation for 
human sin, that itis the objective ground on 
which God forgives the sinus of men; but what 
relation there is between his death and the 
Divine forgiveness you may be unable to dis- 
cover. To discover it, you will have to inves- 
tigate the relation between the Divine Will 
and the Eternal Law of Righteousness, and 
between the Lord Jesus Christ and the race for 
which he died ; and you will have to determine 
the nature of punishment and tbe unique char- 
acter of thedivine act which we describe as the 
remission of sins. 

It is possible that before you leave this 
university you may have arrived at definite 
conclusions on some of thesc great and difli- 
cult theological problems; but, if you have 
settled them all, and if you begin your mipis- 
try with your theological system completely 
developed, there must be a vast and inex- 
plicable difference between the present post- 
tion of theological speculation in America and 
in England. I believe that no such dif- 
ference exists. The disorganization of the 
older systems of theological thought is 
as complete among you as among us; the 
work of reconstruction is no further ad- 
vanced on this side of the Atlantic than 
on the other ; the theological studepvts of Yale 
have the same perplexities and uncertainties 
as the theological students of the old country ; 
and you will have to begin to preach while the 
great task of organizing your theological the- 
ories is still unfinished. 

In England some young preachers transfer the 
process of constructing their systematic the- 
ology from the study to the pulpit. Some 
young preachers in America may commit the 
same mistake. A friend of mine, who had just 
left college, said to me a few weeks ago: ‘‘A 
minister, when be is just beginning to preach, 
must sometimes write a sermon to clear his own 
mind on asubject.’’ But a sermon which is 
written to “‘clear the mind’ of the preacher 
will be very likely to perplex and confuse the 
minds of the hearers. It would strike you as 
very odd if a politician told you that he had 
nade a epeech in Congress in order to clear his 
»wn mind on the true economical doctrine 
ibout ‘‘hard money” avd a paper currency. 
fou would say that he ought to be sure about 
he doctrine before he prepared his speech. 

If you are trying to settle any grave and 
mportant theological queetion, let your invest- 
zations be carried on in your study. You may 
o well to write as you think, for we very 


often discover that an argument, a conception, 
a theory which seemed vigorous and beautiful 
in its disembodied*form becomes incoherent 
and wholly unsatisfactory as soon as it is 
fixed in words and transferred to paper. But 
say nothing till you have something to say. 
Even when we have reached a conclusion 
which seems satisfactory, it does not follow 
that we should make kuown our discovery in 
our next sermon. Delay will gnable us to 
revise our position in new moods and with an 
impartiality which is hardly possible when our 
discovery is quite fresh. It sometimes hap- 
pens that what satisfies us perfectly on a bright, 
wholesome morning in early autumn looks very 
much less satisfactory on a foggy, chilly day 
six weeks later. Or we find, on reflection, that 
some elements of the problem which ought to 
have been taken into account have been over- 
looked, and that our theory requires some 
slight modification; or that we had not quite 
seen all the relations between the new doc- 
trine and other provinces of truth with which 
we had been iong familiar, and that the lines 
defining the new territory have to be shifted 
here and there and redrawn, in order to pre- 
vent encroachment on established rights. 


There are other reasons for delay. In the 
first moment of discovery there is a certain 
intellectual exultation and pride on account of 
our achievement. We are apt at such atime 
to give ourselves airs, as though we too could 
now claim rank among origidal thinkers and 
among the reformers of theological science. 
We shall do well to give ourselves time to 
cool, and to recover our humility and modesty, 
by remembering the vast and boundless re- 
gions which still lie beyond the limits of our 
thought. It is well to be cautious. Vau- 
venargues Wgns' us that when we take the 
trouble to work out what strikes us as a 
profound discovery, we sometimes find that it 
is a truth known to every man we meet in the 
streets ; and sometimes what a young theolo- 
gian receives with trembling wonder as a revela- 
tion fresh from Heaven, never known before to 
scholar or saint, turns out to be one of those 
familiar elements of faith which every devout 
old lady in his congregation has known for 
years. 

There is still another reason for delay when 
we thitk we have a grasp of newtruth. We 
shall not be able at once to do justice to our 
new discovery. At first we shall not handle it 
firmly and with any freedom. The kind of 
mastery over a doctrine which is absolutely 
necessary to effective exposition can only come 
when by repeated and prolonged meditation we 
have made it perfectly familiar to us. Let me 
recommend you, therefore, to build up your 
theology in private, and not to perplex your 
congregations with speculations which are only 
half finished, with theories which are in pro- 
cess of formation. Let the walls of the build 
ing be dry before you ask people to come and 
live init. Even when you think you have made 
sure of a new truth, or have constructed a 
more complete and philosophical exposition of 
a truth already acknowledged, do not be ina 
hurry to preach it. There is no need for being 
in aburry. Do not be afraid that some one will 
get out a patent before you. The world can 
wait for your discovery a week or two longer, 
after waiting for it through so many centuries ; 
and perhaps the delay of even a few months 
will do mankind no great harm. 


Whilethe process of reconstructing your own 
theology is going on, you will be tempted to 
criticise with unsparing severity the traditional 
theology of Evangelical churches. Some of 
you will find that the temptation will be very 
strong. When a young man begins to preach, 
if he has any fervor in him, any enterprise, any 
intellectual brightness or freedom, he is very 
likely to think that the changes which are nec- 
essary in the thought of the Church are almost 
infinite. 

“Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough ; 
He’ll show that he can help to frame 
A church of better stuff.” 


There are false conceptions of God and of the 
ways of God to men. False conceptions of 
duty and of the ideal of the Christian charac 
ter. Doctrines which he supposes are com- 
monly accepted seem to him illogicel, un- 
philosophical, perhaps immoral, perhaps gro- 
tesque, perhaps blasphemous. Rules of life 
having wide authority and regarded with 
ancient reverence seem wiserably artificial. 
What can he do? He does not know very 
much more than other people about positive 
truth. If it occurred to him to write down the 
truths of which he has made sure, and about 
which ordinary Christian people are either ig- 
norant or mistaken, he woulaé not want many 
sheets of foolscap to record them all. About 
how the facts really stand in relation to many 
great questions he is very uncertain; he is 
searching for truth and in many directions he 
knows that be has not found it. He is ac- 
quainted with a great many speculations which 
have broken down; but as to the real truth 





about the subjects which these speculations 
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were intended to illustrate and explain he has 
not made up his mind. 

But, if he is not clear as to the right solution 
of many large and vital controversies, he is 
perfectly clear that the people about him have 
received by tradition very wrong solutions; 
and so he attempts to setthem right. And yet 
this is hardly an accurate account of the mat- 
ter. He shows them that they are wrong at 
present ; but setting them right is avery differ- 
ent business. He smites the errors of the 
Church a little harder, perhaps, than the errors 
of the world. He thinks that in this way he 
shall get some sympathy for the Cbristian 
faith from those who have hitherto rejected it. 
He repeats in another form the mistake which 
is committed by politicians when they deliver 
speeches which are more loudly cheered by 
their opponents than by their own party. Po- 
litically, that style of speaking does not prove 
in the long run to have been very sagacious. It 
is much easier to lose friends than to gain op- 
ponents. The young preachers I am thinking 
of find this out in time. Meanwhile theygo on 
covfuting the errors of old-fashioned Christian 
people, and chaffing them for their narrowness 
and want of enlightenment. It is a delight- 
fully easy occupation and very exhilarating. 
It takes nothing out of aman. It is play, not 
work. Yet, while a man is doing it he seems to 
be getting on wonderfully fast and to be ac- 
complishing amazing reforms. 


Churches must bear with all this as patiently 
as they can, ifthe young preacher is right at 
heart; if it is clear that, with some intellectual 
waywardness and uncertainty, he really grasps 
the central truths of the Christian faith, and 
that, notwithstanding some conceit, he really 
wants to glorify God, and has only made a mis- 
take about the best way to doit. He will find 
out bis blunder in afew years. He will dis- 
cover that, while perhaps he has been cutting 
up many weeds, he has planted very few trees 
and sown very little corn; so that,as autumn 
after autumn goes by, there is not much fruit 
ripening in the orchard and there is hardly 
any crop in the fields. He will discover that it 
is one thing to show men that they are in the 
wrong and to leave them there ; another thing 
to show them how to get right. He will ask 
himself not how many errors he can confute, 
but how much positive truth he has to teach. 


Gentlemen, would it not be well to ask your- 
selves that question before you enter the min- 
istry? Before you begin to teach others, is it 
not desirable that you should know 
something yourselves? ‘*We believe, and 
therefore speak,’? has been the device of 
the true ministers of the Church from 
apostolic times to our own. Judging from 
Mmavy sermons which are preached in our 
day, there are ministers who have taken a 
new motto: ‘ We disbelieve, and therefore 
speak.’”? But what results can come from a 
mivistry which is almost wholly critical and 
destructive ? What nobleness of moral char- 
acter canit build up? What moral strength 
can it inspire? What ardor can it kindle? 
What lofty hopes can it confirm? What broken 
heart canit bind up? To what weariness can 
it give rest? What defense can it offer to the 
tempted? What relief from the consciousness 
of guilt to the penitent? What guidance to the 
soul that is atbirst for the living God ? 

Have you anything to tell men that will make 
Heaven seem nearer to earth than it ever was 
before ?—that will compel them to feel the 
tragic grandeur of human life and the infinite 
contrast between righteousness and sin? Have 
you anything to tell them which will eave them 
from the bitterness of despair in their worst 
sorrows, and which will keep them calm and 
evable them to exercise self-restraint in their 
greatest successes and triumphs? Have you 
anything to tell them that, in the fiercest heat 
of youthful passion, under the severest strain 
of business and professional anxiety, and when 
the cold selfishness of old age is creeping upon 
them, will enable them to master the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil? You are to be m'‘nisters 
of Christ. Have you anything to say that 
ought to make the authority of Christ more 
awful and august to the conscience and the 
will, and the mercy of Christ more tender to 
the heart of every man that listens to you? If 
not, then, whatever comes of it, refuse to be a 
candidate for a pulpit, refuse to accept the pas- 
torate of a church. Go down to New York, and 
work in the docks; or to Chicago, and get em- 
ployment in the lumber trade. Go out West, 
and cultivatea farm, edit a newspaper, turo 
lawyer, become aclerk in a store, ora hired 
waiter in a hotel. Do anything to earn an 
honest living. But, in God’s name, do not be- 
come a minister. 

I have warned you against the mistake of 
those preachers who carry on in their sermons 
the intellectual labor of building up their own 
scientific theology, and of the mistake of those 
preachers who pass their time in the pulpit in 
the ivtellectual amusement of destroying the 
theological creed of other people. It is possi- 
ble to avoid both these nilstakes and yet to 
miss the true end of preaching. While you are 
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at the university you ought to be possessed 
with an ardent enthusiasm for iotellectual pur- 
suits, and it will be a great calamity if that en- 
thusiasm is extinguished when you enter upon 
your ministry ; but, if you are to preach to any 
purpose, you must care more for men than for 
learning and literature. There are some minis- 
ters who seem to think so much about their 
sermons that they never seem to think about- 
their congregations. They have so intense an 
intellectual delight in the exposition and de- 
fense of religious truth that they do not re- 
member that their business is to teach, to im- 
press, to convert the living men and women 
that listen to them. If this does not happen 
often, it may be regarded as a venial offense. 
I do not think that any man preaches well 
whose purely intellectual interest in bis work is 
not keen and strong. When the intellectual 
excitement of the preacher is passionate it be- 
comes contsgious. The people catch it, and 
follow him from point to point with eager sym- 
pathy ard interest. 

In establishing the true sense of a perplexed 
passage of Holy Scripture by which many 
commentators have been baffled, in construct- 
ing a philosophical defense of some funda- 
mental article of the Christian faith, in elab- 
orating an exact definition of a great doctrine, 
in developing a theological theory, in destroy_ 
ing some ingenious and popular objection to 
the trustworthiness of revelation, in analyzing 
the subtleties of some form of Christian expe- 
rience, in discussing an important question of 
Christian ethics, it will do no harm if now and 
then we are so mastered by intellectual excite- 
ment as to forget the people to whom we are 
preaching. Occasionally it may do a congre- 
gation good to have their logical faculties 
strained tothe utmost limits of endurance, like 
the muscles of a horse in a great race, and 
their whole intellectual life stirred to its very 
depths by the defense, the demonstration, or 
the exposition of a great truth. 


But never to think of the people to whom 
we have to speak ; to forget them always; to 
preach Sunday after Sunday without any sym- 
pathy with their sorrows and disappointments, 
their happiness, their hopes, their struggles 
with temptation, their failures and their 
triumphs ; to preach as though we were not of 
the same flesh and blood as our hearers; to 
permit our whole interest to be absorbed in the 
investigations of scholars and the controversies 
of theologians ; to care less for the righteous- 
ness and the religious strength and joy of our 
congregations than for the beauty and depth 
of our thought, the grace and vigor of our: 
style—this is treachery both to the Church 
and to Christ. 

A year or two ago I heard twosermons while: 
I was at the cea, for my summer holiday. The- 
preacher was a cultivated man, with an active,. 
intelligent mind and genuine religious faith. 
The prayers which he offered were true prayers, 
and would have made theservice worth attend- 
ing had there been no preaching at all. The 
sermons were, of their kind, exceptionally 
good. The exegesis was sound and scholarly, 
the thought was ingenious and fresh, the illus- 
trations were admirable, the style bad only one 
fault—it was at times too delicately beautiful. 
But it did not seem to occur to the preacher 
that there was anybody listening to him. The 
sermons scemed to have been written simply 
because he found it pleacant to think and to 
write about the two texts which suggested 
them. I could not make out what truth he 
wanted to make clearer to us, or what neg!ect- 
ed duty he wished us to discharge, or what 
devout affection he intended to quicken, or 
even what error he intended to expose. 


Perhaps it may be said that sermons of this 
kind fall in with the mood and the habits of 
people who are away from home for rest, All 
the week long they are lying on the sands, 
listening to the dreamy music of the rising or 
the falling tide, and watching the changing 
lights on the sea; or they are wandering with- 
out any definite purpose over the hills, or read- 
ing idle books in shady glens ; and on Sundays 
they are hardly prepared to listen to strenuous. 
preaching. A quiet, thoughtful, devout med- 
itation, with no particular object in it, is all 
they care for; and 1 admit that such sermons 
may be a pleasant change, both to ministers and 
congregations, even when they are at home. 
I am afraid, however, that they are preached 
too often. 

It seems hardly courteous, to say tbe least, 
to keep people listeningto you for half an hour, 
without considering whether what you are 
saying is likely to interest them or not.. Con- 
gregations soon discover that their prerence is 
not recognized by the minister, and they wil? 
leave him to do as well as he can without 
them. If a minister forgets that he has to 


preach to a congregation, the chances are 
that he will soon have no congregation to 
preach to. 4 

Alexander Vinet reminds us that “ preach- 
ing isan action.” A true sermon is meantito 
do something. It is not intended to be lis- 





tened to merely. It fails of its purpose unless 
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it makes some truth clearer or more vivid or 
more certain to those who hear it, or unless it 
explains and enforces some duty, or unless it 
strengthens some Christian affection, or brings 
solace to trouble or courage to despondency. 
On Sunday evening, as we walked backward 
and forward on the sands, I ventured to tell my 
friend, whose sermons I have described, that 
it would dohim a world of good to make twenty 
or thirty speeches at ward meetings, held 
night after night, in a hot municipal contest. 
If he had to persuade discontented ratepayers 
that the school board had not spent too much 
on the school buildings or paid the masters 
and mistresses too well; or if he had to con- 
vince them that it would be worth their while 
to have the streets better paved, better swept, 
and better lighted; that the health of the 
town would be improved if the corporation 
spent more money in removing nuisances ; 
that a scheme for a new street would soon 
repay the capital spent upon it; if he had to 
expose the misrepresentations, correct the 
figures, demonstrate the groundlessness of the 
fears of the hostile party, and so to carry the 
vote and fire the zeal of meeting after meeting 
for his own candidate, I thought that he might 
learn some lessons about preaching worth 
knowing. ‘‘To carry the vote and fire the 
zeal’’ of our congregations—this, gentlemen, 
is our true business. If weareto be successful, 
there must be vigorous intellectual activity ; 
but it must be directed by a definite intention 
to produce a definite result. Our intellectual 
activity must be of the nature of work—not 
merely of the nature of pleasant and healthy 
exercise. There must be patient instruction, 
solid argument, earnest appeal, declamation, 
if you please; but we must know what we 
mean to do, and we must put out our whole 
strength to get it done. We shall preach to 
LO purpose unless we have a purpose in 
preaching. Archbishop Whately said of 
some preacher that ‘‘he aimed at nothing and 
hit it.’ 

But preaching may seem to be very effective, 
may attract great crowds, may produce in- 
tense excitement, may win for the preacher a 
wide reputation, and may yet be practically 
wortbless and even mischievous. We cannot 
alt) gether escape the spirit of ourtimes. When 
sensuous poetry is corrupting the public taste; 
when coarse, sensational fiction is popular, not 
only among half-educated boys and girls, but 
among women who claim to have cultiva- 
tion and refinement, it is only natural that we 
should bein danger of adopting a melodramatic 
and hysterical kind of preaching, which stimu- 
«tes the passions, but couveys no solid instruc- 
tion and produces no wholesome moral or re- 
ligious results. 

I believe in the duty of consecrating to the 
exposition and defense of divine truth every 
facuity and resource which the preacher may 
happen to possess, There is no power of the 
intellect, no passion of the heart, no learning, 
no natural gevius that should not be compelled 
totake partin this noble service. The severest 
and keenest logic, the most exuberant fancy, 
the boldest imagination, shrewdness, wit, 
pathos, indignation, sternness, may all con- 
tribute to the illustration of human duty and of 
the authority and love of God. If the heavens 
declare God’s glory, if fire and hail, snow and 
vapor, and the stormy wind fulfill his word, 
if all bis works praise him, then the loftiest 
hights of intellectual majesty, the most daz- 
ziing intellectual splendors, every brilliant 
constellation in the firmament of genius, the 
lightnings and tempests of noble and eloquent 
passion, may also praise the Lord and show 
forth his excellent greatness. 

But the mere sensational preacher cannot 
shelter himself under any such plea as this. He 
is always straining for excitement. He cares 
nothing about the means by which he pro- 
duces it. Even if he has true genius, his 
preaching is a peril to the souls of men. 
Dramatic power in the pulpit, as well as on the 
platform or the stage, may move to laughter 
or tears ; impassioned rhetoric, when used by 
the religious orator, as well as by the politician, 
may lash the most sluggish nature into vehe- 
ment agitation; and a sermon, by the native 
force ef the preacher, may produce an effect 
upon the emotions which may be mistaken for 
penitence, adoration, or faith. But if the 

effect wiich we produce is not produced by the 
clearness and cnergy and earnestness with 
which we illustrate the very truth of God, we 
shall save neither ourselves nor them that hear 
us. Mostcommonly the men who are tempted 
to preach in this style are mere charlatans. 
They have neither the fire of human genius nor 
the fire of a divine zeal. They win a transient 
popularity; but they inspire no intellectual 
respect, they command no lasting confidence. 
Their popularity is a shame to the Church and 
contributes nothing to the final triumphs of the 
Kingdom of God. I entreat you to refuse to 
purchase a temporary and worthless popular- 
ity by means so base. Preaching of this kind 
is a prostitution of the true dignity of the 
pulpit and a desecration of the Gospel of 
Christ. 





Religions _ Autelligence. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 





Wui_e the oldest Protestant denomination in 
the country is holding its Triennial General 
Convention in Boston, the second oldest body is 
preparing to hold its General Council, which 
coincidently meets in the same month of the 
same year. The two denominations whose 
history in this country is so nearly coeval are 
very unlike, and in nothing is this dissimilarity 
more strongly marked than in their triennial 
general assemblies. Tne Protestant Episcopal 
Courch is holding at Boston its General Conven- 
tion, which {8 charged with the high duty of 
legislating for the whole Church. It is as 
essential to the unity and government of the 
Church as is orgavization to the order and use- 
fulness of the local church. Without it each 
diocese would become a separate church. 

The Congregational Council, on the other 
hand, represents or misrepresents a radically 
different system. It bears no such relation to 
its denomination as does the Boston Conven- 
tion to the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
denomination is complete in its organization 
without the General Council. Each local 
church having the exclusive right to transact 
all its own affairs without outside help or in- 
terference, no association, conference, or 
council], large or smal], local or general, can 
have any authority to legislate for or meddle 
with its affairs. Indeed, many New England 
Congregationalists look upon the National 
Council as extra-constitationval, necessarily 
powerless, though possibly mischievous. It 
is not a representative body as respects the 
churches; but is composed of delegates from 
state and local conferences, from the various 
denominational benevolent societies, and from 
the theological seminaries. It can only dis- 
cuss general affairs of the churches and be- 
nevolent societies and adopt recommenda- 
tions concerning them. It is under constant 
constraint, for fear the rights of the congrega- 
tions will be interfered with—rights which are 
guarded with the most jealous care. Beyond 
the discussion of the general affairs of the 
denomination, therefore, and the adoption of 
such recommendations as it may see fit to 
make, the Council may only receive and hear 
essays on such topics as the fellowship of 
churches, preaching the Gospel to the masses, 
undeveloped power in churches, etc., which 
were the titles of papers read at the last Coun- 
cil in New Haven. 

In the East, as we have already said, Congre- 
gationalists do not regard the Council with 
favor. They hold that whenever there are im- 
portant subjects upon which it is desirable to 
have the sentiment of the denomination a 
council can be called. It will doubtless be 
proposed at Detroit'to abolish the Council, as 
contrary tothe génius of Congregationalism. 
In the West the Council is regarded with more 
favor. Perhaps the close relations of the de- 
nomination with Presbyterianism in this sec- 
tion may have created the desire to tighten 
somewhat the denominational polity. Beyond 
the ir fluence which is exerted by the gathering 
of a large body of ministers and laymen, many 
of whom were prominent as business or pro- 
fessional men and as able and cultured clergy- 
men, the New Haven Council is regarded at the 
East as having effected little or nothing of 
benefit to the denomination. It recommended 
that the American Home Missionary Society 
should undertake the Sunday-school mission- 
ary work, and that the Congregational Union 
should be also absorbed by it. In respect to 
the Union the advice was not followed. The 
Home Missionary Society undertook the Sun_ 
day-school work; but the change has not 
proved to be a good one. 

Unlike the Episcopal Convention, which 
usually sits two or three weeks, the Council 
occupies only three or four days in its session. 
it has no special business arranged beforehand, 
and whatever measures it may discuss will be 
those proposed by itself. The next Council, 
however, as an exception to this practice, will 
hear the report of a committee on the society 
or parish system, ‘‘ whether the best interests 
of Congregationalism do not require its disuse.”’ 
Fraternal delegates from the Presbyierian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Reformed (Dutch), and 
other churches will be received. President 
Hurst, of Drew Theological Seminary, will 
represent the Methodist General Conference. 

The first of the recent councils, though not 
one of the permanent-series, met in Boston in 
1865, chiefly for the purpose of discussing 
plans for the building up of the denomination 
in the South. This Council adopted a decla- 
ration of faith and a platform of church 
polity ; and, although it greatly promoted unity 
of feeling in the denomination, no steps were 
taken by it to provide for any subsequent 
meeting. The permanent Council grew out of 
the convention held in Chicago in 1870, in cel- 
ebration of the 250th anniversary of the Jand- 
ing of the Pilgrims, and which was projected 


in New York City. This convention declared 
in favor of a ‘‘ permanent national confer- 
ence,’’ and in, the fall of the same year com- 
mittees appointed by various associations and 
conferences met in Boston, and resolved “‘ that 
it is expedient and appears clearly to be the 
voice of the churches that a National Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States of America be organized.’”?” The com- 
mittee appointed to carry out these views 
called the first Council, to meet at Oberlin, O., 
in November, 1871. This Council, under the 
presidency of Wm. Ives Budington, D.D., 
adopted a constitution and provided for 
meetings once in tbree years. The second 
session was held in New Haven, in 1874; and 
the coming session will, therefore, be the third. 

Both the Protestant Episcopal and the Con- 
gregational denominations have been out- 
stripped in growth by most of the other 
churches, which obtained foothold in America 
much later. The Baptists, who may be said to 
date from 1639; tbe Presbyterians, who came 
half a century later; the Methodists, who did 
not make their beginning until 1766, have left 
the two older denominations far behind in 
numerical strength. The Episcopalians num- 
ber less than 300,000 and the Congregationalists 
barely reach 350,000. Both combived would 
not equal the second largest Methodist body in 
the country. But both are strong in influence, 
wielding a power disproportionate to their 
numbers. In efforts for the spread of the 
Gospel at home and abroad, in the establish- 
ment of institutions of learning, the Congrega- 
tionalists have a record unsurpassed. 





THE proceedings of the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention are rather difficult to summarize, 
on account of its division into two houses. 
Measures which originate in either house must 
be approved by the other before they can be- 
come law, and where numerous amendments 
are proposed it is not easy to avoid confusion 
in following the measure in its transit from one 
house to the other and ascertain what the final 
action is and in what formit passes. Our sum- 
mary last week closed with an account of the 
proceedings of Saturday, October 6th. On 
Monday, October 8th, reports were presented 
by the Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution on the proposals to provide shorter 
services and to give the Ceneral Convention 
power to amend the lectionary from time to 
time. On both subjects the committee reported 
against the ratification of the amendments. In 
regard to shorter services, which the Evangelical 
school has been contending for, the committee 
approved the idea; but they were opposed to 
the method by which it was proposed to do it. 
It would involve the breaking down of one of 
the safeguards to the constitution, and the 
object sought could be better obtained through 
a commission on ritual revision. The minor- 
ity submitted a report stating that forms of 
shortened prayer are now illegally used in 
many dioceses, and that the adoption of the 
amendment would tend to secure uniformity. 
A long and very animated debate took place 
on this subject, which was not concluded at 
the close of the day’s session. On Tuesday 
the House of Bishops adopted a canon as 
follows : 

‘© Ministers shall also be continually diligent 
in the inculcation of Christian holiness of life, 
in such following of the example of our Saviour 
Christ as shal) exhibit to the world in the mem- 
bership of the Church a peculiar people, called 
out to be separate from all vain pomps avd 
glories, covetous desires, fraudulent dealings, 
and all things which imperil spirituality of 
life; and more specifically, as occasion shall 
require, shall warn their people against habits 
of gaming, intemperance, the criminal destruc- 
tion of ante-natal life, attendance at places 
frequented by evil-livers, and sports abused to 
purposes of licentiousness or fraud ; exhorting 
to the maintenauce of family worship and the 
due observarce of the Lord’s Day; and call 
upon parents and sponsors to train their chil- 
dren and God children, both by precept and 
example, faitufully to observe their baptismal 
vows.” 

In the House of Deputies resolutions were 
adopted of much the same tenor, declaring 
that laborers were addicted to profanity and 
that “forgeries and other glaring frauds” 
abound in high places ; and that, to provide for 
the spiritual welfare of sucb, there be estab- 
lished Bible-classes, mothers’ meetings, “‘ broth- 
erhoods and sisterhoods, and other churchly 
agencies, by which the social element may be 
reverently developed.’’ The discussion on the 
subject of erecting missionary jurisdictions in 
large dioceses, which we referred to, was con- 
tinued. It was evidently not a party question, 
as both High and Low Churchmen were among 
its supporters. It was finally adopted, on 
Wednesday, by the following vote: clergy, 
ayes 23, nays 17; laity, ayes 23, nays 17. The 
amendment, having already been ratified by the 
dioceses, therefore becomes a part of the con- 
stitution. The same day a fraternal delegation 
from the Canada Episcopal Church was re- 
ceived. On Thursday the Hon. Hamilton Fish 
presented a report from the Committee on 
Amendments to the Constitution, to which 





was referred memorials and resolutions from 


the Diozese of Wisconsin relating to a change 


in the pame of the Church. The communica- 
tion from Wisconsin asked for the appoint- 
ment of a constitutional commission, and the 
report of the committee was that the appoint- 
ment of euch commission was inexpedient, 
In the evening the annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Education Society was held. It 
reported receipts for 1877 of $18,347. The 
Society is now assisting 34 theological students, 
On Friday the amendment in regard to short- 
ened services was discussed. The Hon. Ham- 
ilton Fish opposed it and appealed to the 
House not to lay violent hands on the Prayer 
Book. The vote was taken on Saturday, and 
the amendment was rejected by a large major- 
ity. Friday afternoon the committee on 
deaconesses reported a provision for the insti- 
tution of deaconesses, 


.... The funeral services of the latefArchbish- 
op Bailey, which took place in the Cathedral 
at Baltimore, were very imposing. Thirteen 
archbishops and bishops were present, together 
with a large number of clergy. Bishop Foley, 
of Chicago, preached the sermon, and Cardinal 
McCloskey presided at the concluding services, 
The Archbishop left a will bequeathing all his 
property to Cardinal McCloskey, Bishops 
Loughlin, of Brooklyn ; Corrigan, of Newark ; 
Gibbons, of Baltimore; Becker, of Wilming- 
ton; and Kain, of Wheeling. In connection 
with the fact that Archbishop Bailey left the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
some one has made a list ef all the notable 
clergymen who have done likewise since 1815, 
The list includes 40 names, of whom fifteen be- 
came priests in the Catholic Church. 


~,.-.The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South represents a small body of Presbyterians 
who nopn-concurred in the union which formed 
the United Presbyterian Church. It has pres- 
byteries scattered over the South, which send 
delegates to the Synod’s annual session. This 
year the Synod met at Troy, Tenn. Negotia- 
tions for union have been pending with the 
United Presbyterian Church and fraternal 
delegates are regularly exchanged. TheSynod 
voted tocontinue the commission on co-oper- 
ation, and also passed a resolution requesting 
the ministers to lose no opportunity to preach 
to and instruct the colored people. 


...» The Anglican Church Congress has grad- 
ually passed into the hands of High Church- 
men, and the Evangelical party, which used to 
control, has had but a small representation in 
it of Jate years. It was the intention of Low 
Churchmen to stay away from it altogether 
this vear; but some of them, including Canons 
Garbett and Ryle, have decided to attend. 
Archdeacon Denison, however, persists in his 
ivtention to remain away. He thinks that a 
conflict between the Catholic and Protestant 
elements inevitable, and that Low Churchmen 
would do well not to be present and invite it. 


...-The British branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance has held its regular meeting at Ox- 
ford. The Dean of Canterbury, who gave the 
Lord Bishop Tozer occasion to complain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the meetiog of 
the General Conference of the Alliance in New 
York, took part in the proceedings, as did also 
Wm. Morley Punshon, D.D., and Dr. Angus. 


....The German Baptists have, be:ides the 
Eastera and Western Conferences, of which 
we gave some account recently, a Triennial 
General Convention, which has been held in 
Buffalo. About 200 delegates were present, 
and the business transacted related to pub- 
lication, education, Sunday-schools, and the 
German Orphanage at Louisville, Ky. 


....-The Methodists are making determined 
assaults on Mormonism. As the result of 
seven years’ work, they have church edifices at 
Salt Lake, Ogden, Bingham, Provo, Nephi, 
apd Beaver, and fifteen day and as many Sun- 





day-schools in these Mormon centers. 


.--eThe Committee of the Aberdeen Free 
Presbytery has submitted the draft of a libel 
against Prof. Smith. Without adopting it. the 
Presbytery has sent it to the legai adviser of 
the Church‘ for revision, and will meet again 
October 22d to discuss it. 


....Several Methodist conferences have met 
recently and reported the following statistics : 
Northwest Iowa, 4,998 members and 1,005 pro- 
bationers; Des Moines, 20,885 members and 
2,247 probationers ; East Ohio, 41,627 members 
and 2,804 probationers, 


-+eeThe Low Churchmen of Philadelphia 
present their usual appeal to the Episcopal 
General Convention to amend the baptismal 
service for infants, so that the word “regen- 
erate”? may be omitted by those conscientious- 
ly opposed to its use. 


. .-The rector of the American Episcopal 
Church at Paris, France, appeals for funds to 
erect a new edifice. The present building is 
too small, * 

....Bishop Domenec, formerly of the Diocese 
of Allegheny (Catholic), bas been appointed 





Bishop of Vincennes. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ir is a long time since we have had an 
autumnal session of Congress. In the old 
days, when congressmen were paid by the 
day, the regular session often lasted into 
September; but an October session is not 
within the memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhab- 
itant.” The exigency which demands it 
now, of course, everybody understands. 
But it isa very good idea, even if there 
were no urgent necessity, for Congress to 
meet in this lovely fall weather, organize, 
and dispatch a good deal of the public 
business before the Christmas holidays. 
When the day of meeting occurs on the 
first Monday of December (under the Con- 
stitution) very little important business is 
transacted before the usual recess is voted 
for the holidays; but now there is a long 
stretch of ten weeks before Christmas, and, 
if it is well used, Congress can afford to 
indulge in a recess of three weeks. 

But, though the days are dreamy, it is 
no time for reveries, for here is Congress 
come together in dead earnest to provide 
money for the army and to settle many 
important questions. It is too late 
now to discuss the socalled ‘‘ Southern 
policy” of the President. It must be thor- 
oughly tried, and it will be during his ad- 
ministration. The troops are out of Louis- 
iana and South Carolina, and the bitterest 
critic does not ask the President to put 
them back. Packard and Chamberlain are 
out, and it is too late now to put them back; 
and, therefore, discussion in Congress on 
that subject can do no good, and I feel 
quite sure that Senators Blaine and Conk- 
ling will take this view of the situation and 
‘“let us have peace.” Though Ohio has 
not sustained the Administration, neither 
party in Congress will venture upon making 
war upon it; for, strange as it may seem, 
the President has some very warm friends 
among the Southern Democrats, who are 
determined that he shall have fair play, and, 
as the party majority is less than a dozen 
in the House of Representatives, it will be 
seen that the President is safe there from 
serious attack. The Republicans havea 
majority in the Senate ranging from two to 
seven, according to circumstances, and, so 
nearly balanced as the parties are in it, the 
Administration is secure of fair treatment. 

The great victory of the Democrats in 
Ohio is already bearing fruit here, and 
some of it is not very pleasant to the 
taste. There was a mass-meeting of Demo- 
crats in the streets a night or two ago to 
rejoice over the victory, and the toneof the 
speakers was most insolent. Instead of 
rejoicing modestly over the result, one or 
two of the speakers went out of their way 
to insult the President, accusing him of 
accepting his office when he knew that it 
belonged to, another man. Among the 
orators of the evening was Mr. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, who represents the worst class 
of Southern politicians. He may truthful- 
ly be called ‘‘a rebel” still, for he certainly 
has the spirit of slavery and rebellion still 
inhim. Heis violentand vituperative, such 
as Barksdale, Keith, and the old fire-eaters 
were; and when he speaks in public he is 
sure to insult some prominent Republican. 
No doubt, it is a good thing for the Repub- 
licans, as partisans, to havemen like Black- 
burn abound in the Democratic party, for 
it will only take a very few of them to ruin 
it or any other party. 

Their victory in Ohio may yet prove the 
ruin of the party tbat has won it. If it 
drives the leaders on into violence and im- 
prudence, it will cost them dear in the end. 
The fact is that doth the great parties are 
now on trial, and the one tbat acts most 
imprudently is likely to suffer. I find that 
many of the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress fully expected defeatin Ohio. There 
was division of sentiment, and without 
unity success was impossible. With such 
a lesson as the Ohio defeat and the boast- 
ful speeches of Democratic orators, it 
would seem as if the Republicans of the 
Senate might avoid dissensions and sus- 
tain the President in his attempts to im- 
prove the civil service. It is teo late to 
review his ‘‘Southern policy,” and the 
politicians on both sides may easily agree 
to let it alone. There are excellent Re- 
publicans who do not like it, and as excel- 
lent ones who do; and, as it is matter for 
history, suppose these gentlemen amiably 
agree to dismiss the subject, to the future 
historian and go on to otherjquestions. 








How about resumption in 1879? What 
shall be done with silver? Here is room 
for discussion and real statesmanship, and 
the parties are sure to divide on such ques- 
tions. The House of Representatives, 
under the spur of the Ohio election, is sure 
to legislate rather wildly on the currency 
question. Indeed, the last House was 
quite loose in its ideas on the subject, and 
in its votes also. The Senate will probably 
be able to defeat any financial bills of the 
House tbat are particularly bad. I have 
heard one of the shrewdest members of the 
Senate estimate the majority in that body 
against real inflation, whether in silver or 
paper, as ranging “from three to five.” 
This is pretty close business; but it must 
be remembered that, in case of really dan- 
gerous legislation, the President will doubt- 
less interfere with his veto. It will be 
four years, at least, before the crazy people 
can have their way in regard to the cur- 
rency Or communism, and by that time the 
people may come to their senses. But in 
the meantime there will be many a sharp 
contest in Congress on the re 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct 13th, 1877. 








Dr. PRICE’S Floral Riches, Pet Rose, and his 
charming Alista Bouquet areas fresh and swectas 
the fieldsin hay-makingtime. Try them. 


Shutting Out the Enemy. 


It is better to shut out the enemy, Disease, than to 
battle with him after he-has entered the fortress of 
the body. Therefore, if health is endangered by 
hurtful influences—such as a malarious atmosphere, 
unhealthy occupations, sedentary pursuits, and those 
which necessitate undue physical or mental strain or 
exposure in rough weather—it is the part of wisdom 
to protect it by the use of a reliable preventive. No 
article sold, advertised, or ptescribed is so well 
adapted for this purpose as Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters; an agreeable and efficacious tonic, recom- 
mended by physicians as a medicinal stimulant and 
corrective, botanic in its derivation, and having tor 
its spirituous basis old rye of the purest quality, 
which preserves in an undeteriorating form the 
potent vegetable juices and extracts combined with 
it. Fortified with this benign preventive, the system 
may bid defiance to disease, no matter how unfavor- 
able the conditions. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the heaitn-giving qualities and tonic virmes of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
~T-gikaas of thesurf. Forsale by druggists gener- 
ally. - J. DITMAN, 

Broadway and Barclay et, N. Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from rome 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home cirele. If 
zour dragetet oo rs keep it, send to Proprietor, 

STARR H. AMB R, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Sureet. New York, "Tiestes on Dyspepsia sent free. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 
PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S8 exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price botaet them 




















Hable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
pte Med sonether 80 i te, im HES iy 7s Wy 
either 8s nk, swe or s - 
GANS AWARDED THIS RAN 

New styles and prices just issued, ~ are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
— money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the clerey, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








[Established 1846.] 


J.ESTEY & co. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. 
ka Send for Illustrated Ciliienne. 
P| ANOS . fo Brand-New $650 Rosewood 
. only $175. Must besold. Fine 





pot pright Pianos, little used, 
t $800, only $125. Parlor Organs, 2 
GAN SE stops. $6; 9 stops. $65; 12 stops. only 
Other great dargains. * ‘Mr Beatty 
iin first-class Pianos and Organs lower 

than any other establishment.”—Her- 
ald. Youask why? I answer: Hard Times. Our em- 
ployés must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. wer commenced by the monopolists. Battle 

raging. rticulars free. Address 

DA TEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J..U.8 A. 








NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try our Organs, as we send on ten days’ trial and 
pay freight both ways,if returned. New Style, Up- 
right. Solid Walnut Case, with 23-5sets of reeds and 
12 stops, 


Price $67.00. 


Always on hand at the Steam Organ Factory of 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINCTON,N. J. 


THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Elliot Patent Tunin Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUT 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does ri vaio 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the sacri is artistic. 

ANUFACTURED ONLY BY TH 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
OFFICH AND SALESROOM (0s WASHINGTON ST. 








Globe Kyo? Building). 
FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON Ave Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly filled 
il omtienhatel 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 





t+” PERRY &® COS ~: 


STEEL PENS 


nS TATIONERS ALL OVER THE 
\cELEBRATED — ony 


ELASTICITY 


h 2 wen if 


a's A ON - Cre 


A Sample Card, containing Leading Styles 
of our Pens, sent. by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


FREE 1FT COUPON. 
9 THIs 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleogravhs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity,as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and 7 us 
secure oe balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite ng, eee Stereascopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Pho ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienne a1 and Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and Schoo! of 
Elocution, Oratory, Modern a Drawing, 
ons Painting open Day and Even 

SPECIAL TRAINING COU Rs “for Teachers. 
TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSON 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 

commencing from date of entrance. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. 


No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms, 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyterian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN. Principal, Lake Forest, Ill. 


PENNY RV ANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location ngais®- 
po grounds ample, Balldinge commodious. T 

ugh inetruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
Crassics. and ENGLISH. R sess supervision of 
Cadets. For circulars i 
Col. T 180, HYATT. President. 


“@ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. "E-w d to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B Highest city references, 
Call at or address ictus 270 West 37th 8t.. N 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS! 
THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has not heard of the ‘“* BURLINGTON ” 
“*HAWKEYE HUMORIST” ? 


His NEW BOOK is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. ltt is perfectly irresistible. Agents can 
secure territory by prompt application. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn., 
and Cinn., Ohio; or, F.C. BLISS & CO., Newark, N.J 





sai | per Quarter. 
































AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. he beauties, a 
+ bag and realities of Plan as shown by Scie 
So piain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
“with delight. Strongest oomeoneeaene. Send for 
reular, Terms, and Sample Illustratio 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 

Paper in the World.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


CANVASSING AGENTS who have canvassed in 
the cities fora 

CYCLOP_.EVIA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersigned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 


to their experience. 
H. B. NIM3 & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Aucusta, Maine. 














en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how 
to make money, Address M. Cro pmeg 
& Co., Philadeiphia,or Milwaukee, W 





BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
and $300. ‘* Elegantly turnished,. ably officered, 
ag | Joeated. Doubled its number last year. 
. ¥. Graphic. Rev. A. PATERSON, A. 
President, inghamton, N. ¥ 


RYE SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. Address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE, Rye, N.Y. 


RYy*sy ee ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Schoo! and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 











TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. litn. Forcircular address the Principal. 


YINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages = Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
REV. DAVID 'H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for [Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details. 











$66 2.2 a me in our own town. Terws and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wauted 

to se! “eA our Staple Goods todealers. No 

ei Expenses paid. Address 
8."A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


BS ee PLATED WATCHES. Yow 








inthe known hae Sample Watch Free to 
A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 





yew FLaARs CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
ap war and a $-ct. stamp. 5 packs,5 names, $1. 
Wwe CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


4 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10cts., 
postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau N. Y. 








2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
e) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 





ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
95 Iness strictly legitimate.Particulars free 
Address J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
r day at home. Samples worth 
$5 TO $20 ee. STINSON & Co., Portland, Main 


TRAVEL a 

















EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,’ has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss »}oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents “a egpananed 
schools; rents and sells school properties. 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 

For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


69 Young Men and Women. Learn Book-keep- 
ing or Telegraphy, and pay tuition after securing 
situations. Particulars for stamp BUCKEYE COL- 

LEGE, Sandusky, O. 


MRS. G. S. HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 
148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fali Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
The schoolis divided into two separate The gga ae 
one for young gentlemen andthe other for young 
ladies. Tuition per term, - advance, $10. Oto $18. 
Pupils received at any tim 














NEW YORK sR PHILA Vectiny NEW LINE. 
OUND BROOK ROUT 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA 
Leave New York re fee*iee and Philadelphia at 
.M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 


Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad — d and on Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 1 

ave Trenton ‘for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. 6:05 

APuilman Dreiag-oom tire are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., _ 5:30 P. M. trains from New_York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 A 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadelphia; 
and Geeein oem to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

UNDAY TRAINS— a — York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:50, 
Tickets for sale at foot “isborty St., Nos. 529 and 


EE 
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HOTELS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 











| WORCESTER'S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY. 


fade as Ta 








Specimen Copies at our Office and all the 


Leading Bookstores in the United States. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of Messrs. J. B. Lirprxcorr & Co., of Philadelphia, by 
which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. 


FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND ONLY NINE DOLLARS 


we will furnish, as a Premium, a copy of WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, a magnifi- 
cent volume of 1854 pages, containing considerably more than 100,000 words in its vocabulary, with the correct pronunci- 
ation, definition, and etymology, fully illustrated, and bound in library sheep, the price of which, at all bookstores, is TEN 


DOLLARS. 


No such opportunity has ever before been offered to obtain this splendid household necessity as a gift. 


t" WORCESTER is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of our most distinguished scholars; and is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments 


of our National Government. 
opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 


‘‘The best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this 





ITS CONTENTS ARE 
I. Principles of Pronunciation. 
II. Orthography. Americanisms. 
III. English Grammar. VI. History of English Lexicogra- | 
1V. Origin, Formation, and Etymology phy. 
of the English Language. VII. VOCABULARY. | 





Vy. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and | VIII. Pronunciation ofGreek and Latin 


AS FOLLOWS: 


XII. Abbreviations used in Writing 
and Printing. 

XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages. 


Proper Names. 
IX. Scripture Proper Names. 
X. Modern Geographical Names. 
XI. Names of Distinguished Men of 
Modern Times. 

















WORCESTER AND THE COLLEGES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as its standard from the | 
time of its first appearance. 


{ 
acho ens | 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
‘¢ WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Dec. 13th, 1871. | 
“ Ata meeting of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, held on Monday last | 
(Dee. lith), the following resolution was adopted : 
‘*¢ Resolved, That Worcester’s Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the 
College of William and Mary.’ * 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Pror. C. K. ADAMS says: “4 


‘* For years I have regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best die- 
tionary acces‘ible to American students.” 
Pror. M. L. D. OOGE says: 

‘In all questions of orthography and orthoepy in English I have always given Worcester’s 
authority the preference.”’ z 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 
PROF. B. F. MEEK eays: 


** Worcester’s Dictionary has fora number of years been made, in the University of Ala- 





bama, the Standard for or bograpby and orthoepy.” 
“T fully concur with Prof. Meek in the opinion above given. 
*“CARLOS G. SMITH, Pres. Univ. Ala.” 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
PROF. W. H. WADDELL says: 
“The followivg resolution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University : 
‘¢* Whereas, lt is desirable that a Standard authority should be chosen, in this University, for 
the pronunci:tion, derivation, and definition of English words ; therefore, be it 
“© Resolved, That Worces'er’s Quarto Dictionary of the Euglish language be adopted as the 
Standard Dictionary of the Univer-ity of Georgia.’”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


HON. DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-president of the University, says: 
“For twenty-five years past I have been in the constant use of this dictionary.” 


: UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
PRES. GEORGE THACHER says: 

‘* Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the two great English dictionaries, 
uo scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be without Worcester’s.” 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 
THE REV. F. COOSEMANS, 8. J., the president, says: 
«1 fiud your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.” 


WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


From the late HON. HORACE MANN: 

“For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching I bave endeavored to conform 
to the orthography and pronunciation as contained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. [I suppose 
them to represent the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in England 
and in this country.”’ 

From the late HON. IRA DIVOLL, State Sup. of Schools, Missouri: 

*‘T have examined Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary with great care and interest, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider it the vest dictionary of the English language.”’ 
Frem HON. J. C. SCARBOROUGH, State Sup. Pub. Ins., Raleigh, N. C.: 

** As to Worcester’s Dictionaries, I advise all our teachers to use them.”’ 
From PROF. W. H. BAKER, Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgia: 

‘* Weare using Worcester’s Dictionaries ia our schools, believing them to be far superior, 
in many respects, to any other dictionary of the English language.”’ ; 
From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 

‘“*We have adopted Worcester as the Standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 
other dictionary.” 

From the Superintendent of the Boston Schools: ** VIENNA, AusTRIA, August 2d, 1873. 

“It gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OF MERIT has been awarded to 
your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my 
judgment it is an honor well deserved. OHN D. PHILBRICK, 





WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


What Sumner, Everett; Bryant, Irving, Holmes, 


Agassiz, Bancroft, and others say of it. 


Extract from Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER: 
“The Senate need only go to a simple dictionary. I will not go to a law-book, or any 
work on the law of nations; but I take what I think is THE BEST AUTHORITY, WORCESTER’S 
LarGe DIcTIONARY.”’ 
From HON. EDWARD EVERETT: 
**] have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. 
His orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as I am aware, the most approved usage of 
our Janguage.”’ 
From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 
“Tbe new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, 
the nicety with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, and the 
conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments, give it, in my judgment, the higheat 
claims to public favor.” 
From WASHINGTON IRVING: 

“T concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.” 
From PROF. JOSEPH HENRY, S¢c’y Smithsonian Institution : 

‘*At the commencement of the operations of this Institution, I referred the question as to 
the Dictionary the Smithsonian should adopt as the standard for spelling and definitions toa 
commission of literary gentlemen, and, on their recommendation, adopted that of Worcester, which 
has been continued as the Standard to the present time.” 

From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
““Worcester’s Dictionary has coustantly lain on my table for daily use.’’ 
From JOHN HART, Sup’t Public Printing: 
“Tt gives me pleasure to state that IT IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING.” 
From PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ: 
” pe have long considered ‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work of its 
nd. 
From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 
‘*On questions of orthography I shall make it (Worcester) my standard.” 
From HON. WILLIAM C. RIVES, of Fa.: 
“The noblest monument yet reared to our mother tongue.”’ 
From HON, GEORGE 8. HILLARD, of Boston : 

‘‘T never write without having Johnson, Richardson, Webster, and Worcester all within 

reach; but, if I were compelled to take one, I should surely take Worcester.” 


WORCESTER AND THE PRESS. 


From the Philadelphia “‘Press”* of February 9th, 1877: 

* As we have long considered and frequently declared that Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary’ is very 
much superior to Webster’s, we rejoice that, in the handsof sucha great and enterprising house 
as Lippincott’s, it will have a fair chance of great and increased circulation, 

From the New York “ Herald” of April 9th, 1877: 

ns = best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their 
authority. ; 
From WHITELAW REID, Editor of the N. Y. “ Tribune,” Aug. 15th, 1877: 

‘* After our recent strike we made the change to Worcester as our authority in spelling, chiefly 
to bring ourselves into conformity with the accepted usage, as well as to gratify the desire of 
most of our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, and 
Mr. Jobn R. G. Hassard.”’ 


WORCESTER AND THE NATION. 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


‘* WASHINGTON, Feb. 17th, 1875. 

“« Gentlemen: The report having been made that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the exclusion of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that, 
so far as the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster has never been followed in orthography 
in printing its catalogues, reports, or any other documents. On the contrary, wherever proofs 
from the Congressional Printing Office embody the innovations upon English orthography which 
Webster introduced, they are invariably returned with corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by WORCESTER and the usage of all great English writers. 














“UT, 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 


“ Very respectfully, A, R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress,” 





Premium to Old or New Subscribers. 


We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of three new subscribers and $9.00, or who will, on renewing his own subscription, send us two new names 
additional and $9.00, or who wilt renew his own subscription for three years and send us $9.00. The regular price of the Dictiovary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10.00, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, can. therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The Dictionary 
will be delivered at our office or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 





For Nine Dollars and the Names of Three New Subscribers 


we will deliver one copy of this standard work, strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, at the office of THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York, or send 


it by express or otherwise, as may be ordered. 


ta The DICTIONARIES will be forwarded promptly in order of the receipt of subscriptions; therefore, SEND EARLY. 


Address all Orders to THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadwav, New York City. 
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NOTICES. 


&@~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and al) business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t#™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid-at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, October 18th, 1877. 
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VICTORY AND DEFEAT. 





A REPUBLICAN majority of between forty 
and fifty thousand in lowa, with four 
tickets in the field, and a majority of more 
than forty on joint ballot in the legislature, 
thus securing the election of a Republican 
to the United States Senate, and also a 
defeat in Ohio by an adverse majority of 
between twenty and twenty-five thousand, 
giving the legislature to the Democrats, 
and making certfin the choice of a Dem- 
ocratic United States senator to succeed 
Senator Matthews—such, in a word, is the 
result of last week’s elections. 

The victory in Iowa is no surprise to 
anybody; yet the defeat in Ohio, though it 
was feared by sagacious Republicans, is a 
surprise even to the Democrats themselves. 
They had no expectation of winning by so 
large a majority; and Republicans, while 
they hoped to win, had no idea of such a 
signal reverse. 

Ohio for the last twenty years has gen- 
erally been a Republican state, and at the 
two previous elections was such by a small 
majority. It is Democratic now not be- 
cause the Democrats are really in the 
majority, but because the full strength of 
the Republican party was not brought to 
the polls. What has caused this unexpect- 
ed change ? 

One of the causes may be found in the 
blundering policy of. the Republican con- 
vention that adopted the platform and 





nominated the ticket. It undertook to win 
votes by playing a trick on the currency 
question, and thereby placed the party ina 
position false to its own antecedents. 
While this gained no converts, it did dis- 
gust a great many Republicans who hold 
sound financial views. It also sought to 
court the favor of the workingmen by two 
or three propositions that smacked too 
much of communism to suit sensible peo- 
ple, and Judge West, in opening the cam- 
paign, made the mistake of saying some 
foolish things on this subject; and the 
result shows that, while the convention did 
not go far enough to catch the votes it was 
seeking, it went just far enough to excite 
the distrust and displeasure of another 
class of voters. Both of these tricks were 
political blunders and had the effect of 
placing the party in a bad position for 
making a strong and vigorous campaign. 
Principles were thrown aside, and a short- 
sighted policy bore rule; and this, un- 
doubtedly, is among the causes of the Re- 
publican defeat. 

Other causes have contributed to the 
same result. It is no secret that many Re- 
publicans in Ohio, as in this state and else- 
where, especially among the politicians, 
are not in sympathy with the measures of 
President Hayes in respect to civil service 
reform. They like the idea well enough in 
a political platform, if stated in general 
and unmeaning terms; but they do not like 
itin practice. Itis with them a thing to 
be talked about, but not done. They are 
wedded to the ‘‘ spoils system” as a means 
of party power, and not prepared to give 
itup. Republicans of this stamp have not 
worked with their usual vigor; some of 
them have not worked at all; and others 
have stayed at home and let the election go 
by default, so far as they are concerned. 

Nor is the fact to be denied or ignored 
that a large number of Ohio Republicans, 
especially in the Western Reserve, most 
seriously object to the action of the Pres- 
ident in reference to South Carolina 
and Louisiana. They do not see why, asa 
question of law, in view of the facts, the 
titles of Chamberlain and Packard are not 
just as good as that of the President. We 
are inthe same predicament; and, if Pres- 
ident Hayes had undertaken to settle the 
question as between the two sets of candi- 
dates, and had decided in favor of Hamp- 
ton, in the one case, and Nicholls, in the 
other, we should have been compelled to 
denounee his course as grossly wrong. 
Such, however, is not the fact. What and 
all the President decided is that there was 
no insurrection in either state that would 
justify him in using Federal troops for its 
suppression; and if upon this point he 
was right—as, on the whole, we think 
he was—then he did the only thing he 
could doin consistency with the Constitu- 
tion and the law. This solution, though 
satisfactory to a great many Republicans, 
is not so to all; and, as we cannot doubt, 
dissatisfaction with the President’s course 
is one of the causes which has led to the 
defeat in Ohio. The great change in the 
Republican vote of the Western Reserve 
very clearly shows this fact. 

We do not, however, see in the result any 
reason why the President should change 
his policy in the slightest degree. That 
part of it which relates to the South he can- 
not change, since it is already an accom- 
plished fact. And in regard to the civil 
service question, he has gone too far to re- 
trace his steps or relinquish his position. 
Here he is entirely right, and should stand 
firmly by the right, and exercise all the 
powers given to him by the Constitution 
and the law to carry out in a practical form 
the ideas to which he is committed. By 
doing so he will secure the confidence and 
support of the great body of Republicans. 
and commend himself to the better sense of 
the whole people. His position has its 
serious difficulties, mainly growing out of 
the attitude of politicians and office-seekers; 
yet, to recede from it would greatly multi- 
ply the difficulties. We trust that he will 
have the firmness and good sense to go 
straight forward; and, if the reform fails, 
let the country understand that the failure 
is not due to any omissions or inconsisten- 
cies on his part. He stands on a strong 
basis in the approving moral sense of the 
people, and that basis he cannot afford to 
abandon. 








THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND 
METHODISM. — 





THE conclusion is forced upon us that 
the Christian Advocate, of this city, the 
chief official organ of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, is in a very benighted condi- 
tion respecting certain great facts and 
questions appertaining to Methodism. In 
all the discussion about Methodism in 
cities and about the losses of probationers, 
in which all the other Methodist papers in 
the country have taken part, the New York 
Advocate, whose province it is to lead the 
denominational press, has not, from the 
beginning of the controversy down to the 
present time, given its readers editorially a 
single word of argument, a single fact, or 
a single figure in refutation of the state- 


ments we have made. The best it 
has done for the Church, which 
had the right to expect from it 


sound, sober reasoning and conclusive 
Statistics, has been to copy portions of Mr. 
Atkinson’s article in the July number of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, nearly 
three months after it appeared, and that 
without any attempt at editorial analysis of 
Mr. Atkinson’s statements, without any 
attempt to strengthen his case by a single 
editorial comment, however feeble, and 
without any attempt to meet and refute our 
statements. The only opinion it has been 
able to express on the subject is that Mr. 
Atkinson’s figures are ‘‘ important and con- 
clusive.”” It must have been dense ignor- 
ance of the questions at issue that made 
the chief official organ of the Church thus 
dumb in the presence of a discussion in- 
volving interests which are vital to the 
Church. 

The Advocate, though silent in argument, 
has recognized the importance of appear- 
ing to know something about the facts in 
controversy. If it could not bring forward 
facts and arguments, it could play a 
less noble part—a part which, be it said 
to the credit of journalism, is more seldom 
performed since the days of the La Crosse 
Democrat—the throwing of mud. To the 
shame of the great Church which it repre- 
sents, to the disgrace of religious journal- 
ism, to the disgust of its decent-minded 
readers, the Advocate has taken up this 
ignoble part. In May last we commented 
upon the coarse personal attack which it 
made upon two of our editors, and which 
both the religious and the secular press 
united in condemning. This was the 
first ‘‘reply” that it made to our state- 
ments; and it was hoped, for the 
credit of the paper, which has an 
honorable history, and of the Church, that 
it would be the last; but in the number 
dated October 11th its readers are treated 
to another article in the same style. There 
was but one opinion expressed when the 
first offense was committed. Methodist 
ministers and laymen alike felt that the 
Church had been dishonored and a reputa- 
ble journal degraded. They hoped that 
a little more experience and the benefit of 
the private counsel of friends would prevent 
any further compromise of the honor of the 
Church; but they have been disappointed. 
If the Advocate, in its childish weakness, 
supposes that it can silence us in regard to 
Methodist affairs by the continuation of its 
low personal attacks on our editors, it is 
selling its character dearly and in vain. We 
have a large and constantly-increasing 
Methodist constituency, who desire to know 
the truth about the matters in controversy; 
and we shall continue our investigations 
and criticisms as occasion may be given. 


Some one of the pastors in this vicin- 
ity has sent to the Advocate the copy of the 
circular he received from this office, asking 
for facts concerning probationers, which 
are not reported in the official minutes of 
the annual conferences, and which are 
pecessary to the settlement of the question: 
What becomes of the probationers? The 
Advocate prints this circular in full, and 
proceeds to comment upon it, displaying 
an ignorance of the official reports of the 
Church unpardonably gross in a journal 
occupying its position. It says: 

‘*Tt is childlike to ask these pastors, who 
make a report to their several annual con- 
ferences covering the essential points of 
this circular, to make another report on the 
same subject, as if the first report was 
either incorrect through carelessness or 
false through evil intention.” 





Any one who has even a slight knowl- 
edge of Methodist official statistics could 
not have matie such a blunder as this. The 
questions propounded inthe circular are 
these: 

‘*1. How many were received on proba- 
tion in your church during the five years 
oo anuary ist, 1872, to December 31st, 

‘ 

“*2. How many of the abeve died, while 
on probation, up to June 30th, 1877? 

“*3. How many were received from pro- 
bation into full membership (NOT by letter) 
from July 1st, 1872, to June 30th, 1877?” 
Not one of-these questions is covered by 
the regular reports of the pastors. The 
only items reported by the pastors are num. 
ber of probationers remaining in this rela- 
tion at the close of the conference year, 
number of members, and number of de:ths 
of members, That the statistics on this 
point are incomplete everybody admits, 
Mr. Atkinson, whose Quarterly article isso 
highly approved by the Advocate, says: 
‘* In the absence of official data, we must,” 
etc. If the Advocate does not know what 
the official ‘‘ Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences” contains concerning probationers, 
how can it be expected to know anything 
about the discussion? 

The Advocate says further: 

‘“We cannot avoid the conviction that 

Methodism has some power and some 
adaptability to the wants of men, when we 
call to mind two facts: 1. That she is only 
a century and a half old. 2. That she now 
has in the world 12,000,000 living com- 
municants.” 
We hardly know which is the more mar- 
velous, this last claim or the fact that it is 
printed editorially in the chief official organ 
of the largest body of Methodists in the 
world. Marvelous is the number and mar- 
velous the ignorance which claims it. The 
highest estimate we have ever seen made 
for the number of Methodist communi- 
cants in the world is about four millions. 
This is the estimate given by the ‘‘ Method- 
ist Almanac,” published by the agents of 
the Methodist Book Concern, at 805 Broad. 
way, this city. It is perhaps too much to 
expect the Advocate to have any acquaint- 
ance either with the ‘‘Almanac” or the 
‘*General Minutes ” of its own Church. 

It will be seen from these examples how 
the Advocate stumbles when it attempts to 
use facts. Its position virtually is that our 
statements respecting Methodism in cities 
and the losses of probationers are not true, 
because (1) John Atkinson says they are 
not; because (2) the writer of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT’S editorials on these subjects, 
called by name, “‘slanders his mother for 
hire”; because (3) another of our editors, 
also called by name, is a ‘‘ hired man.” We 
do not know whether we ought or ought 
not to congratulate the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the inference that it chief organ 
is edited gratuitously. 


Editorial Hotes, 


We now make the extraordinary offer of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary as 
a premium to any one who will send us three 
subscribers and nine dollars. Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary is generally acknowledged to be the 
standard authority, especially in spelling and 
pronunciation, and many publishers and news- 
papers, like The Tribune, which for a time 
adopted Webster as an authority, have gone 
back to Worcester. In these departments the 
editors of the last and only good edition of 
Webster have confessed the superiority of 
Worcester by giving up many of the peculiar- 
ities of the previous editions. They have sim- 
ply Worcesterized their dictiouary, thereby 
greatly improving it. Either dictionary is 
good enough in its definitions, and where 
they differ in orthography and orthoepy 
most will prefer Worcester, and here is 
the chief use of a dictionary. We have 
a great many readers that have the old unillus- 
trated editions of one of the great dictionaries, 
which are now of no authority whatever. 
They will be glad to seize the opportunity we 
afford them for securing a magoificent, unsur- 
passed dictionary, at no expense of money and 
very little expense of labor. Simply send 
three subscriptions for one year, or one sub- 
seription for three years for THE INDEPEND- 
‘ENT, at our regular subscription rates, and we 
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will give you the most useful and the cheapest 
ten-dollar book in the country. See 15th page. 


To THe EpItorR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In reply to your editorial criticisms upon the 
course of Lafayette-avenue Church toward Mr. 
E. A. Lambert, allow me to say that his alleged 
defalcations were carefully investigated bya 
capable committee of the Session. Mr. Lam- 
bert was cited before us, and acknowledged 
orally that he “bad no self-exculpation to 
offer,’”’ and in writing that ‘“‘he was astounded 
atthe blindness and wickedness of his course.” 
On the strength of the committees’ clear re- 
port, his own admissions, and the notorious 
disappearance of the moneys intrusted to him, 
we suspended him from the church. Three 
weeks afterward Mr. Lambert made a public 
confession of ‘‘the wrongs known to you all.”” 
Tadmitthat some of our proceedings (prompted 
by mistaken kindness to the accused brother) 
were technically irregular, and constitute an 
unsafe precedent for other churchcs in ordi- 
nary cases of discipline. For this reason the 
Presybtery of Brooklyn have directed the 
Session to give Mr. Lambert a new and formal 
trial, and its directions are now being com- 
plied with. Yours, 


THEO. L, CUYLER, 
BROOKLYN, Oct. Lith, 1877. 


THE meeting last week at Cooper Institute, 
in this city, as was expected, gave to the Ad- 
ministration of President Hayes a hearty 
endorsement in a series of resolutions rather 
wordy and which might have been very con- 
siderably abridged to advantage. In this 
respect it was, ait was meant to be, a protest 
against both the spirit and action of the Roch- 
ester Convention. The meeting, which com- 
pletely filled the large hall of the Cooper 
Institute, was composed not of mere senti- 
mentalists or political ‘* soreheads,” but of the 
most substantial men in this city, who may be 
taken as fairly representing that large class of 
Republicans in both the city and the state 
who, while they mean to help the election of 
the Rochester ticket, also mean to encourage 
and sustain the President in his efforts at 
administrative reform. They were disgusted 
with the shabby manner in which he was 
treated by the Rochester Convention. Their 
views found a plain and outspoken utterance 
in tbe meeting at Cooper Institute ; and, had 
the Rochester Convention been wiser, there 
would have been no occasion for the utter- 
ance. The speech of Mr. Curtis was the 
speech of the evening, and, while positive and 
unequivocal in its endorsement of the Pres- 
ident, it was discreetly free from any personal- 
ities. The effect of the meeting ought to be 
helpful, and we believe it will be, to the pros- 
pects of the Republican partyin this state. 
Republicans certainly cannot succeed, as 
against the common foe, by an attempt to dis- 
credit and break down the Administration. 


SENATOR EpmuNDs, of Vermont, has an 
article in the American Law R-view for Octo- 
ber, in which, after giving an account of the 
Flectoral Commission and explaining the 
principles upon which it proceeded, he dis- 
cusses the much-debated question of the best 
method of holding Presidential elections. He 
shows an obvious inclination to retain the 
main features of the present system, supple- 
menting it, however, with some different plan, 
which he does not name, for counting the 
electoral votes and declaring the result. The 
Senator, ia preparing his article, evidently had 
his eye upon the Morton amendment as the 
one most likely to be adopted, if any change is 
made, and seems to regard it as proposing a 
vote of the whole people considered as a single 
body of voters. However desirable such a 
theory may be, it certainly is not the one which 
S:nator Morton advocates; and io this ro- 
spect Senator Edmunds has fallen into error. 
The Morton amendmett proposes a direct vote 
by the people in each state, voting by electoral 
districts equal in number to that of the repre- 
sentatives to which the state is entitled in Con- 
gress, with the addition of two electoral votes 
at large counted for the candidate who has the 
highest number of popular votes in the whole 
state. This would not in the slightest degree 
change the comparative political power of the 
states, while it would get rid of the Electoral 
College and the general-ticket system iu choos- 
ing presidential electors. The state system in 
choosing the President and Vice-President is 
not given up in Senator Morton’s plan, as 
seems to be supposed by Senator Edmunds; 
but simply modified and, as we think, greatly 
improved. 


Tue Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald says: “It is 
very probable that the white voters will not 
continue toact in unity. When they divide, 
it is evident that the balance of power will be 
in the hands of the Negroes.’”? Hitherto nearly 
all the white voters of the Southern States 
have been arrayed on “the color line ” against 
the black people. The two races have looked 
upon each other as political and almost per- 
sonal foes ; and experience has certainly shown 








this to be a very bad state of things for both, 
especially for the weaker race. The division 
among white voters of which the Herald 
speaks, and which it thinks probable, will 
almost certainly be connected with a similar 
division among colored voters; and, if so, 
then white voters of both parties will be inter- 
ested in securing the colored vote, and to this 
end they will demand that it shall be protected 
and freely exercised. This disintegration of 
the ‘‘ solid South,’”’ on the one hand, and polit- 
ical reorganization on, the other, constitute a 
hopeful promise for the Southern colored 
man, so far as political influences are con- 
cerned. It will do more for his local protec- 
tion than can be accomplished by Federal 
bayonets. And so far as the policy of Pres- 
ident Hayes has a tendency to lead to this 
result it operates favorably, and not adversely, 
to the rights of the colored people. It is a 
significant fact that so extreme a Democratic 
paper as the Vicksburg Herald should already 
begin to prophesy a division among white 
voters that will give the balance of power to 
colored voters. 


THE Charleston News (Dem.), referring to the 
enthusiastic reception extended to President 
Hayes at Atlanta, Ga., says: 

“The demagogues are discomfited. The 

professional politician must follow Mr. Hayes, 
or he will find his occupation gone. This is as 
true of the South as of the North. Upon the 
South, however, rests the responsibility of con- 
verting promises into performances, aud prov- 
ing by acts that, whatever the differences upon 
other points, upon the rights of the citizen we 
shall agree for evermore.”’ 
The News evidently means by “the South”’ the 
white people, who are the dominant race in the 
Southera States. We hope that it does not mean, 
also, to limit “the rights of the citizen’ simply 
to those of white people. There are some five 
millions of colored citizens in the South ; and 
their rights under the Constitution are just as 
many and just as sacred as those of the white 
citizen. The way for ‘the South’ to convert 
‘‘promise into performance” and effectually 
answer all objections to the President’s South- 
ern policy, is to give full and impartial pro- 
tection to colored citizens. Acts of the right 
kind, and not mere words, however plausible, 
will make the President’s experiment a com- 
plete success and silence every doubt in the 
North. The question as to which party is in 
power is of no significance, when compared 
with a just administration of law. What the 
people need, whether black or white, is good 
government; and whether this comes from 
Democratic or Republican hands is of but little 
consequence. 


EX PRESIDENT GRANT has been apologizing 
to the English people for the failure of Con- 
gress to distribute the Geneva Fund according 
.to the finding of the arbitrators. He says that 
“it was found that, if the insurance companies 
which bad received war premiums were admit- 
ted to participation in this sum, it would not 
be large enough to go around. So they and 
other parties were excluded.’’ This is a very 
lame apology, since, as a matter of fact, there 
remains the sum of about $8,060,000 yet undis- 
tributed, which is more than sufficient to pay 
all claims against the Fund that were recog- 
nized by the arbitrators in making the award. 
Even if the fact were as ex President Grant 
states it, then the manifest duty of Congress 
was to make a pro rata distribution among all 
the claimants whose losses were presented to 
the Geneva Tribunal and computed in making 
up the aggregate award. This would have served 
them all alike, while it would have carried 
out both the spirit and the letter of the whole 
transaction. The only relation of the Govern 
ment to the Geneva Fund is simply that of a 
trustee, bound in honor and good faith to apply 
the Fund to the purposes for which it was 
awarded, and for no other purposes. Any 

other course is a palpable breach of trust. 





Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, one of 
the men of whom the Southern Baptists are 
proud, writes in the Richmond eligious 
Herald: 

‘“‘ The South is improving. Under President 
Hayes’s able and patriotic administration 
there is a repose, a sense of security which 
has not existed since 1860. The course of the 
President is just, sagacious, statesmanltke. 
He treats us as fellow-citizens, not as pariahs ; 
and we are constrained by love to renew our 
fealty to the Union and to sustain one who 
manifests such an earnest purpose to remove 
alienations and preserve the Constitution and 
representative institutions.” 

This is all very good, except the implications. 
Southerners have been well treated ever since 
the war. They have had no reason to com- 
plain. They have governed themselves and 
have had free license to do what they wanted to. 
They have taken liberties, some of them of 
plunder and robbery, and some of them of out- 
rage and murder, in political action, which have 
been a dishonor not to the nation, but to them- 
selves. The Southern people, white and black, 
have not given us examples such as we might 
wish of good government. Even now Dr. 
Curry’s own state is attempting a scheme of 
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“highway robbery,” as the Democratic candid- 
ate for lieutenant-governor callsit. Neverthe- 
less, late as it is, we are glad to see that 
the Southern people are beginning to see 
that the North and the Union means 
kindly by them. The sentiment which 
Dr. Curry was struggling in this lan- 
gage to conveyis one which we are glad to 
have spread, and is quite as cordially and pleas- 
antly expressed as could be expected from one 
who was for some years member of the United 
States Congress from Alabama, and who at 
the outbreak of the Rebellion became a mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress. It takes 
such along time to “‘ renew their fealty to the 
Union.”? One of the noblest Christian gentle- 
men we know of in the South told us that after 
the war he c uld not begin to love the old flag 
until he saw it wave over him as his egis of 
protection in foreign lands. 


Tue Eastern campaign has shown that, whilé 
neither side has many able generals, the Rus- 
sians are far worse off in this respect than the 
Turks. Osman Pasha has shown very bigh 
qualities as a military commander in his able 
defense of Plevna; Mehemet Ali, of whom so 
much was expected, has done nothing bril- 
liant; Mukhtar Pasha has successfully op- 
posed the Russians in Armenia ; Suleiman 
Pasha has sacrificed a large portion of his army 
in futile efforts to dislodge the Russians from 
Shipka Pass. The Grand Duke Nicholas, who 
has been in supreme command of the Russians 
in Bulgaria, has plainly been unequal to the 
responsibility placed upon him. The plan 
adopted at the beginning was a good one, ard 
if the Grand Duke had had the energy, knowl- 
edge, and judgment requisite to carry it out 
Bulgaria would to-day have been in the bands 
of the Russians. The failure to hold Plevna, 
the first great blunder, was fatal to the success 
of the plan. The war so far has been mainly 
a contest of mere brute force. There has been 
no exhibition of strategy or military tactics on 
either side. The soldiers have been led up to 
the cannon’s mouth and slaughtered unneces- 
sarily by the thousand, exhibiting almost un- 
exampled bravery. The casualties have from 
the first been out of proportion to the numbers 
engaged and to the objects sought to be gained. 
The London Times uses sarcasm finely and 
severely on Russian generalship in the follow- 
ing : 

“It is said that the Turkish soldiers have 
received strict orders not to fire on any Russian 


general, lest he be killed or disabled and 
replaced.”’ 


Tue Trustees of the Peabody Fund last week 
held their annual meeting in this city, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Ten years ago, on the 
28th of last May, they accepted this trust under 
an act of incorporation by the legislature of 
the State of New York; and since that period 
they have been annually distributing the in 
come of the Fund for the purpose and according 
to the principles prescribed by the generous 
donor. The report of the treasurer presented 
following statistics : 

“The total amount distributed during the 
ten years of the board’s existence was $984,450, 
of which Virginia got $202,250; North Caro- 
lina. $87,600; South Carolina. $27,650; Georgia, 
$71,602 ; Florida, $48,450; Alabama, $55,450; 
Mississippi, $58,578; Louisiana, $55,850; Texas, 
$18,600; Arkansas, $60,600 ; Tenne:see, $191,- 
650; and West Virginia, $107,710. The total 
sum distributed last year was $89,400, of whicb 
‘Virginia received $18,250: North Carolina, $4,- 
900 ; South Carolina, $4,300; Georgia, $4,000; 
Florida, $6,500; Alabama, $3,700 ; Mississippi, 
$5,990; Louisiana, $2,000; Texas, $10,800; 
‘Arkansas, $6,300; Tennessee, $15,850; and 
West Virginia, $6,810.’’ 

The whole amount distributed for educational 
purposes in twelve Southern States is nearly a 
million of dollars ; yet, inasmuch as nearly all 
the contributions have been conditioned on the 
appropriation of much larger sums for the frame 
purposes by those who were to be aided by the 
Fund, the practical result attained is the expend- 
iture of about ten millions of dollars in the cause 
of Southerao education duriog the last ten years. 
One of Mr. Pesbody'’s objects was to induce 
the Southern people to help themselves, and 
the income of the Fund has been so distributed 
as largely to secure this end. The Fund itself 
is an enduring monument to the fame of the 


“noble. philanthropist who conceived the idea 


and whom business success had enabled to give 
to it a practical form. It is a good thing for tbe 
world when rich men have such ideas. 


Mr. L. J. JENNINGS, the London correspond- 
ent of The World, lately interviewed Mon 
signore Capel, the famous Lordon Roman 
Catholic propagandist. Mgr. Capel was very 
fair, for the most part, and admitted that the 
Roman Catholics were not holding their 6wa 
in some quarters and that they could not get 
a hold on the English middle classes. He 
boasted, and, doubtless, with justice, of the 
schools of his Church, saying: 

‘‘T want you to observe that where we are 
specially strengthening ourselves in this coun- 
try is in our educational appliances. Our 


schools for girls are now by far tbe best in En- 
gland. If anybody wished to see in exercise 





the finest educational machinery in the world, 





I should unhesitatingly take him to these 
schools. Their merit is recognized }y all sects 
alike. Nothing like them was ever seen in 
England before. Recollect, too, that we by no 
means study the rich alone. We look after 
the poor more carefully than you Protestants.’’ 
Mgr. Capel repeated the old fallacy about 
“ Rome and Infidelity,” and also the venerable 
insult that the English sacramentarians stay in 
the Anglican Church for selfish reasons. “Is 
the Ritualistic party in the Anglican Church 
acting in some degree as a training-school for 
your religion ?’’ asked Mr. Jennings. ‘It can- 
not fail to do that,’ replied Mgr. Capel ; ‘‘al- 
though I havea hearty contempt for the Ritu- 
alists. Some of them, perbaps, are sincere in 
their belief that they are but reviving usages 
and forms of their own Church; but the ma- 
jority must know better. They are well aware 
that they are but imitating, as far as they dare, 
the Roman service and their hearts are with 
the Pope ; but they are reluctant to relinquish 
their positions, and, therefore, still call them- 
selves Protestants.”” Considerirg that the 
chances for money and promotion in the 
Church of England are almost solely in the 
Low Church or Safe Church line, and that the 
Ritualists willingly give up money and society 
and all for their belief, we are surprised that 
so faira man as Mgr. Capel should so talk. 
For them to go into the Roman Church would 
really be a rest. 





FaTHER GaAvazzi is lecturing in England on 
the confessional, using such wild language as 
this: 

“‘ Mind! the clerical principle of Ritualism is 

pride at the altar and lust in the confessional. 
At the age of thirty-three I was forced to be a 
confessor, and I tell you that the confessional 
is lust from beginniog to end—lust in its agent, 
the confessor; lust in its patient, the penitent ; 
lust in its method of examination ; lust in its 
consequences in families and in society ; lust 
everywhere, and, therefore, shame.” 
All wholesale assertions wrong somebody. This 
wrongs the majority of believers in sacramental 
confession, whether Roman or Anglican. To 
say that the confessional is morally injurious 
is one thing; to say that it is ‘lust from be 
ginning to end ”’ is another. 

THE Atheneum has lately published a curious 
set of ancient numerals used by shepberds in 
counting their sheep, but now only imperfectly 
remembered by a few old people in the bills 
between Westmoreland and Yorkshire. The 
first ten numerals, with some possible errors, 
are ‘‘eina, peina, para, patiera, pith, ith, awith, 
ara, dickala, dick.”” They seem to be originally 
Kymric, though of a dialect that is lost. Mr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull), LL.D., some years ago 
made a little study of one of the formulas by 
which boys ‘‘ count out,’’ showing that it came 
from the Welsh numerals. Aud we remember 
that at that time Mr. Ellis, an English philol- 
ogist, took up the same subject and showed 
that the same formulas, taken from the Welsh, 
are used by boys in Eogland in their games. 
Being handed down purely by tradition, they 

vary greatly. We picked up some twenty dif- 
fereat forms which were remembered by people 
in this office. The most popular runs, with 
many variations, something like this : 
** Ana, mana, mona, mike, 
Barce-lona, bona, strike, 
Air. wear, frown, whack, 
Halliko, balliko, wee, wo, wack.” 
[GREENWICH, CONN, 1845-50.) 
Another, a little less common, varies more or 
less from the following : 
* Onery, twoery, ickery, Ann, 
Phiilisy, Phoilisy, Nicholas, John, 
Queevy, quavy, Irish Mary, 
Stinglum, stanglum, buck.” 
[WooDsTOcK, CONN, 1824.} 
Another is very familiar : 
“‘ Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead.” 
Here is another odd one: 
‘*Hayly, mayly, tippity, fig, 
Tine, tone, tombo-rig, 
Coat, throat, country note, 
Tine, tone, ’tis.” 
(WoopsTock, ConN., 1824.) 
But these have not much Welsh about them. 
What other forms or variations there may be 
we expect to learn from our readers. Put the 
various forms on a postal-card, signing name, 
place, and date when used. The old folks may 
remember how they used to repeat these 
rbymes when children. These will give nearer 
the original forms. 


Tue Rev. R. W. Dale, who has been selected 
as the best representative of the English pul- 
pit to deliver this year the Lectures on Preach- 
ing, is a Covgregationalist, and this is what 
The English Independent, their organ, says of 
the relati n of English..Corgregationalists to 
the Westminster Coofession : 


“‘ After a careful perusal of the answers 
given by Mr. Ferguson, we are more than ever 
amazed at the unwisdom of the men who are 
prosecuting him. So far as we know the Con- 
gregational churches:of»this land, we venture 
to assert that there is not one of them which 
would not heartily respond to his opinions ; 
and there are multitudes of our ministers, the 
vast majority of them, who are teaching the 





very truth, Sunday after Sunday, for which the 
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pa 
Glasgow Presbytery is urging the charge of 
heresy. To reproduce his opinions would 
simply be to repeat the theological common- 
places with which every one is familiar. The 
publicity now given in Scotland to the answer 
of Mr. Ferguson will do several things. It 
will make skeptics laugh and sneer at the 
bigotry which shows itself so intolerant in his 
enemies, and they will rejoice that they have 
no connection with the Church.” 


That last remark touches the sorest evil, It is 
a sore injury to religion to compel it to carry 
the weight of the additions which philosophy 
or philosophizing exegesis have made to the 
revelation of God. If we make religion ugly, 
who will want to have it ? 











..»-Poor, poor Gilman! He has lost prop- 
erty, character, reputation, everything. But, 
as we read his confession—the saddest docu- 
ment that has come under our eye for many a 
day—we feel that the substratum of character 
is not lost. There may be hope for the man 
who can thus feel his sin, as well as his dis- 
grace, and who can unresistingly accept its 
punishment. There is nearly all the distance 
which separates Hell from Heaven between the 
brazen, conscienceless effrontery of Tweed and 
the broken-heartedrepentance of Gilman, 


...»Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, in taking the 
chair at the meeting of last week at Cooper In- 
stitute, in this city, said: ‘‘ 1 freely confess 
that I had at first grave doubts as to the expe- 
diency of some of the acts of the President. I 
am now converted provisionally, believing 
that the men of the Southern States intend to 
accept, nay, have accepted the results of the 
Presidential policy in the spirit in which he has 
administered it.”’ 


....Senator Conkling last week appeared be- 
fore the Republican Committee of Oneida 
County, and comforted them with the assur- 
ance that there are no dissensions among Re- 
publicans in this state, and that they would un- 
doubtedly win at the next election by fighting 
to win, as he meant to do. It is always well to 
hope for the best. 


.--In an address before the Unitarian Insti- 
tute at Springfield, Mass., last week, Prof. J. 
W. Drapertalked about Evolution, and pleaded 
with the mivistry not to reject it on assumed 
biblical grounds. ‘‘There is,” said he, “‘no 
thought of modern times that more magnifies 
the unutterable glory of Almighty God.” 


....-Tbe Milwaukee Sentinel says: ‘‘It is 
easy to run a Republican paper in France. 
For instance, you write an able article against 
the administration, and then youdon’t write 
any more for several weeks.” Thisis putting 
the thing shrewdly. 


....-The New Jersey Congregational State 
Association has passed a resolution declaring 
that a triennial council is an uncalled-for 
body, and directing its representatives to pre- 
sent this resolution to the Council in Detroit 
this week. 

..--The General Convention is in sessions 
but The Churchman does not forego its editorial 
serial, of which the last chapter is on ‘‘ The 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity.” This thing 
is getting monotonous ; but it can’t last forever. 


....The question whether Stanley Matthews 
or some other Republican shall be elected to 
the United States Senate by the next Ohio Leg- 
islature needs no further discussion. The 
Democrats will attend to this business. 


.... Tbe Delevan House in Albany is reported 
to have taken in $2,000 at the bar during the 
two days of the Democratic Convention. 
Liquor and cigars formed the largest source of 
hotel receipts. 


....The Warren-avenue Baptist Church, of 
Boston, does itself bonor by unanimously 
declining to accept Mr. Pentecost’s resigna- 
tion. A good many Baptiste we hear of are 
pleased. 


...-A Dartmouth student didn’t throw a 
torpedo before Senator Patterson ard a college 
professor in Hanover, the other day; and, 
therefore, didn’tget expelled. 


....The greenback yote in Iowa is between 
thirty and thirty-five thousand. Iowa certainly 
needs missionary work. 


Publisher's Bepartment.. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried. friend 
and always proves true. 











FRANK LESLIE, Esq., of the Jllustrated 
Weekly, says: ‘‘ For some time past I have 
been using BuRNETT’s Cocoarns, and think 
it far preferable to anything I have ever used 
for the hair.” 


a 

ARTICLES in which Dr. Price’s Special 
Flavoring Extracts are used have no dis- 
agreeable odor or sickly taste, but are al- 
ways enjoyable. 








THE LNDEPENDENT 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 





A THRONG of ladies can always be seen at 
the popular dry goods store of H. O’Neill 
& Co, 321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, this city; 
and the reasom they go there is because 
they can purchase nearly everything that 
they desire, and at a very moderate price. 
Prices for this week have been reduced in 
all the departments, and, consequently, the 
crowd of visitors increases. The hats and 
bonnets in stock are of particularly attract- 
ive styles, and the feathers and flowers that 
accompany them are now being sold at 
importers’ prices. Trimmings and orna- 
ments, in a hundred different shapes, can 


, also be seen. But especially noticeable is 


the brilliant display of lace goods, in- 
cluding real Duchesse, children’s caps, 
embroideries, rufflings, collars, and cuffs. 
Passing the ribbons, velvets, and trim- 
ming silks, the visitor sees fancy goods, 
fringes, trimmings, and good gloves at a 
very low price. The costumes and cloaks 
on exhibition attract the greatest attention 
and present the latest styles. They are 
well worth an examination. The public 
only need to inspect the thousand and one 
different articles at the well-known dry 
goods store of H. O’Neill & Co., and they 
will surely be disposed to make numerous 
purchases. The determination of this 
house to satisfy their customers is now an 
acknowledged fact. 





AN ADVERTISING AGENCY. 





Aw idea of the number of newspapers 
published in this country may be obtained 
by consulting the lists of an advertising 
agency. The growth of country papers is 
enormous, and their value as advertising 
mediums is now very generally appreciated. 
But a vast amount of time, trouble, and ex- 
pense is saved to the advertiser by making 
use of an advertising agency; and one of 
the most reliable agencies that we know of 
is that of Beals & Foster, 41 Park Row 
(Times Building), this city. The figures 
and lists that these gentlemen furnish are 
well worth the consideration of advertisers. 
For $87.50 an advertisement of an inch is 
inserted in over a thousand newspapers, 
whose combined circulation is between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 copies weekly. Full 
and complete information may be obtained 
by writing to the above address. , 





SOMETHING FOR SCHOOL-BOYS. 


ScHOoL-Boys who are always on the 
look-out for something new to speak would 
do well to get the ‘‘ 100 Choice Selections” 
series, published by P. Garrett & Co., of 
708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. These 
Selections are in prose and poetry, and con- 
tain the latest and most desirable pieces 
for declamation, recitation, and parlor 
reading. The various numbers of this 
popular series are meeting with unprece- 
dented success and are all complete in 
themselves. There is no repetition and 
the selections are made with the greatest 
care. Each number has one bundred 
pieces and number thirteen of the series is 
now ready. They are for sale by all the 
booksellers and newsdealers. 








BENKARD & HUTTON. 


A LARGE variety of Lupin’s celebrated 
fabrics can now be seen at the well-known 
importing house of Benkard & Hutton, No. 
421 Broome Street, this city. A fine dis- 
play of merinos and cashmeres is also in 
stock. There is, in addition, on exhibition 
some choice novelties in fancy textures 
and of a hundred and one different varieties. 
These goods cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion and will certainly attract a host of 
customers. Benkard & Hutton propose 
this week to offer all of these goods at 
public sale. . 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Irnonciabs for Boys and Youras will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
On Tuesday of this week was thrown 
open to the public the new and elegantly- 
furnished store of the Meriden Britannia 
Co., situated at 46 East 14th Street and 
fronting Union Square. An examination 
of the new premises is time pleasantly and 
profitably spent. On entering, you areina 
room two hundred and ten feet long and 
thirty-three feet wide, which extends 
through to 13th Street. Finely-finished 
black walnut cases, with a purple velvet back- 
ground, and filled with every variety of 
Britannia ware, are on both sides of the 
long store. The celebrated Centennial 
Pavilion, handsomely carpeted, is used 
as a ladies’ parlor. To the right are the 
offices and ladies’ toilet, all furnished 
most elegantly and provided with 
every convenience. Two noiseless Otis 
elevators. are in the building and all the 
floors are connected with electrical enuncia- 
tors and speaking-tubes. In fact, all the 
improvements that science or the latest in- 
ventions can produce are seen throughout 
the building. Under the sidewalk are the 
furnaces and in the basement is three miles 
of shelving for the stock. The spoon- 
room is worth an examination in itself. 
Some of the‘upper stories to the building will, 
it is now rumored, be occupied by jewelers 
from Maiden Lane, including Enos Rich- 
ardson & Co., Randell Barmore & Co., and 
others. The Meriden Britannia Co. are 
now manufacturing stirling silverware, and 
also nickel silverware, silver soldered. 
These are the goods upon which the Com- 
pany received the highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 








THE TEST. 


Why kerosene oil is not used in more_ 
houses as an illuminator is because certain 
individuals, bound to the cause of science, 
no doubt, are bent upon utilizing it as a 
means for igniting the fire more quickly 
in the morning; and, as the experiment in- 
variably ends in extinguishing the experi- 
menter, the people form an overwrought 
prejudice against having the ‘‘ dangerous 
thing around.” Then, again, some “‘ bread- 
and-water man” reaches home at the end 
of his day’s work, after having spent most 
of his ninety cents in an effort to delude 
the brain of his right to more of the spoils 
of this world, and in a general melée, as a 
clincher to his argument, upsets the Jamp, 
containing a yellow-looking liquid of 110% 
test, which explodes with a terrific noise 
and does a great deal of damage to all 
hands concerned. Consequently, those who 
know nothing about kerosene immediately 
vow their little vow and pay their gas-bill, 
without raising a question as to its exorbi. 
tance. Only those who burn oil of the im- 
proved manufactureare awareof thepleas- 
ant, even light it gives and of the economy 
and safety attendant uponit. It is anactual 
fact that it is less trying to the eyes, while 
at the same time it produces, with the pa- 
tent lamps of to-day’s manufacture, as 
brilliant alight as gas. Among the best 
oils that are before the public now is the 
“Anchor Safety” which, although only 
lately placed upon the market, has gained 
for itself extensive p»pulsrity. It is as 
pure and as clear as filtered water and has 
an actual test over its guaranteed figure of 
150°. There is ro disagreeable odor about it 
in burning, and it never smokes, thus re- 
quiring less care in keeping the lamp in 
order and forming no hard, black crust on 

the wick. When the bills come in for one- 
fourth of the amount you usually pay for 
light, and you have used the ‘‘ Anchor 
Safety” Oil for a month, then and then 
only will you be converted to the use of this 
brilliant illuminator. If you are trying to 
economize,you should, by all means, give it 


a trial. 
I 


SHEPPARD ENAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles, can now be seen 
at the well koown establishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs can also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 








stock, and satisfaction in sll purchases is 
guaranteed 
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ORGANS FOR HOMES. 


Or all home musical instruments the 
Cabinet Organ has become so improved 
that it is now pronounced the best, most 
efficient, most popular, and best adapted to 
accompany the human voice. It leads to 
refinement and devotion, to morality and 
innocent amusements, and it cultivates the 
love of home, that surest safeguard and bless- 
ing of a nation. This high praise is es- 
pecially true of the renowned Cabinet Or- 
gans produced by the New Hngland Organ 
Company, 1299 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over 20,000 of these home instruments— 
which contain many unequaled and original 
improvements—have been made by this 
Company within the short space of five 
years, Each year exhibits a great enlarge- 
ment in the demand for them, in this and 
foreign countries. They are not ‘‘cheap” 
and worthless boxes, of careless make and 
discordant sounds; but moderate-priced, 
perfect, and justly celebrated instruments, 
with many tongues of melody, that sing as 
if inspired with consciousness, They never 
give dissatisfaction and are welcome aux- 
iliaries to the comfort and delight of the 
domestic fireside. The company send cata- 
logues free to applicants. 








HAY SCALES. 


THE much needed want in the way of 
hay scales has just been supplied here. 
One of ‘‘ Fairbanks’” best has been placed 
in a most desirable location to accommo- 
date the public—viz , on the north side of 
the public common, near Mr. Francis 
Flynn’s shop. Every village, at least, 
should have the ‘Standard Fairbanks’ 
Scales””—acknowledged to be the best in 
use—and every large farmer and business 
firm should have them also. They are 
now with such parties a necessity almost, 
and the price is so low that they are within 


the reach of nearly every one.—Putnam 
(Ct.) Patriot. 


rr 


GOOD PAINT. 


Goop paint. already mixed and ready for 
immediate use by any intelligent person 
over 15 years of age is a very desirable 
article, indeed. Such paint, in every shade 
of color, and also in pure white, may be 
had, at the lowest prices, direct from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. T. H. Nevin & Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The house is perfectly 
responsible and reliable and guarantee 
satisfaction in all cases. We are acquainted 
with parties who have used this paint and 
pronounce it good. Those in want will 
please write, as above, for particulars, 
sample card of colors, price-list, etc. See 
advertisement, elsewhere. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gese express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





HovusEHOLps where true economy is 
studied will use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder. 


DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


WE go out of our way, not being in the 
habit of noticing medicines; but, from our 
personal knowledge of Dr. Tobias and his 
medicines, we are only doing our duty to 
the public in calling their attention to his 
advertisement. It would take days to read 
the certificates he has received. Every one 
is genuine, as the Doctor offers one thou- 
sand dollars if he bas ever published a 
false certificate. In many families his 
Venetian Liniment has been used for nearly 
30 years. Every bottle sold during that 
time has been warranted to give satis- 
faction, and not one returned. In fact, he is 
justified in calling it the ‘“‘ greatest pain 
reliever” in the world.—Fire Record. 





rr 

Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of Parker's Grincer Tonic, while its in- 
vigorating properties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and bappy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘ good baby.” Buy from 
your druggist a $1.00 bottle, or a sample 
bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 

rr 


HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 


mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 





vante Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
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A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ELrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
pest families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JoHNsoN & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 

















GREAT Horse MeEpicrnE.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


re 
SaratoGa INvALips’ Home.—A good 
winter resort for invalids. Unequaled 
facilities for the cure of Nervous, Female, 
Lung, Liver, and other diseases, including 
Cancers and Piles. For Circular, address 
Drs. BEDORTHA & GAGE, Saratoga Sps., N.Y. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter, or Check, 

a 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 








NOTICE. 


ASSOCIATION HALL. 


JOSEPH COOK 


WILL DELIVER A COURSE OF 


SIX LECTURES, 
BEGINNING FRIDAY EVENING, NOV. 2b. 
‘Tickets for the Course, including Reserved Seat, $5. 
To be obtained at ASSOCIATION HALL, 23d Street 
and 4th Avenue, and also at SCHUBERTR’S, 
23 Union Square. 





THE Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be ‘o~ in the First Con- 
gregational Church (Rev. Beard, D.D., pastor), 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 3d—25th. The meeting will be 
organized on Tuesday, at 3 o’clock P. M.. and at 7:30 
in the evening the Annual Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.,of New Haven, Conn. On 
Wednesday papers will be read by Rev. Washington 
Gladden ana others, and on Thursday evening an ad- 
dress will be delivered by Rey. Joseph Cook. A 
gathering of unusual interest is anticipated. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATORELOR’ 8 CELEBRATED HAIR 





ealth—proot that it is the only true ze 
snppolntment: eh Ties (= remedies the 
bad soft and 


led ‘Bin : oo rte sng. Peo t — tea a 
ac a Brown. an Usp rly app al 
B Wig Factory, N: 16 ‘Bond a street, N 


¥. Sold by all ‘Gresmlote. 








BALD HEADS 


exactly fitted to the Bald 
ith work so ingeniously con- 


ELOWs 


ond st.. Feu York 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
_ BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. | 


be detected. 
leprated Wig Factory. No. 16 











THE tNDEPENDENT. 


: T | 


Theo. B. Starr, 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 John Street, 


having purchased, on the 
28th of May last, the interest 
of Mr. Marcus in that co- 
partnership, continues the 
Diamond, Jewelry, and Sil- 
verware business in his own 
name, and IN THE SAME 
LOCATION, but will remove 
about Oct. 25th to his new 
premises, 


No.206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We would respectfully an- 
nounce that, in order to give 
our future attention exclu- 
sively to the manufacturing 
and wholesale business, we 
have arranged for the trans- 
fer of the sole conduct of 
our RETAIL business to Mr. 
THEODORE B.STARR) late 
STARR & MARCUS), and 
that, in pursuance of this ar- 
rangemen’, that Department 
will be removed, about Oct. 
25th, to hts new Warerooms, 
No. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square. 

All goods will be sold at our 
established prices, as hereto- 
fore. 


GORHAM MP’G C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


NO. 37 UNION SQUARE. 





In recognition of the universal 
$6. decline in prices, we have re- 
duced the price of our FINE SILK 
HATS from Eight to Six Dollars. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


ASTOR HOUSE. 





POSITIVE BARCAINS 


SCOTT’S 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 
BURT'S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. Itreels 
TRY upthe cord; is handy and strong. 
Ast = ey 3 Jeweler fo for it, or will be 

or 


by 
KETCHAM & ae DOU FALL, Manafactarers, 
LIBERTY 8§T., 








SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


Crarion, Pa., December 14, 1873. Mesers. R. BF. 
Sellers @ Co.: Your Cough Syrup is doing wonders, 
Two doses cured me of a bad cough of one week's 


standing.—James H. Cou 


LTe 
Prrrssurew, March 21, 1876. ” Messrs. hee R. sere 
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CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ~ 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


550 Broadway, New York, 


and Union Square, 14th St., bet. Broadway and University Piace, 
after October 10th. 





“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Repert: 


“‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of ExcELLENT 


QUALITY AND Frnisu and of TasteFvL DESIGNS.” 








“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoovs, and Knives are of SuPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FInNIsH. 





Their XII Puatrxe, or extra plating on exposed parts, DESERVES 
aE CEN 





COMMENDATION.” 
AS ELSA TE 


ee 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 


‘¢ The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess Anu the 
qualities the Company claim.” 

‘““We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far Tur Best made in 
this Country, and we believe in the World.” 


First Premiums Awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, from World's 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874. and 1875, inclusive, 
and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, (876. 


H. P. DEGRAAF, R M. TAYLOR, W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New ma? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc.. 


of any house in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 
BUY THE BEST. 


faecal wal 








FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefuliy done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 
~ AT 


WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


























SAFETY QUL, 


Has no disagreeable odor in burning. Is perfectly 
safe and is a very 


Brilliant WWuminating Oil, 
giving a good, safe, and steady light to read or sew by 
Packed in 1 and Segalion cans, also in bbls. 
Address the Manufacturer, 








T. s, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
7Feriotin Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. E. L. FISHER, 
tvern Letters for Machinists. JOHNSON AND McWHORTER STREETS, 
ewark, \. J. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


di tadieteaian containing 2 cans, Mgalio ns, sent 
49 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 








free by express to any address 01 on receipt of #. 00. 











For ‘Men's, 


| or: —~ Children’s Reliable Clothing 


NO HOUSE OFFERS SUPERIOR STYLES. NONE CAN OR WILL GIVE A BETTER ARTICLE FOR THE MONEY THAN 
WE NOW OFFER AT 398 TO 402 BOWERY, JUNCTION OF 3D AND 4TH AVENUES, NEW YORK. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY. 
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ST QUALITY MADE. 


y 
A 


SPOONS AND FORKS OF THE BE 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF EL 


CTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Al 
4 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 








WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought ata sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHNSTON, 
Jeweler, 150 Bowery, corner Broome St.. N. Y., the fol 
lowing goods, which will be sold at less than cost of 


imp tation or manufac turers’ prices. 
Gonts’ Waltham — Winders. 
10 K Cases, 
“ukK 370 $90. $100. 


isK “ $90. $110, $125. 
Ww ahem Key W inders, $40, 50, 60, 


Ww enon Key and om Wind- 
ers, silver. $20, 30. 4 


Watches Swiss Key Winders, $3; ¥ 13, 18, 
30. 


Swiss Stem Winders, $25 to 40. 

Ladies’ Watches, Stem Wirders, 
$50 to 125. 

Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, 50, to 90. 

Pair8C arat Brilliants. Cost $1550. 
Price $950) 

Pair 6 C ar t Brilliants. Cost $1300. 


‘ Pa 6 Carat Brilliants. Cost 
i] $750. Price $475 
ialll S nig ore Brilliants. Cost $575. 
Pair 2 Caret Brilliants. Cost $325. 
rice $200. 
Single Scone Rings. $10 to $7,000. 


igs” — #409, cost $900. Urn and 5 
ces. soem make. 


Tei 2 “set, $225, cost $450. 5 large 
pieces 
SILY FR Elegant Wedding Presents, in cases, 
$) to $.0, that cost double to manu- 
tacture. Cash paid for duplicate 


— presents of every descrip- 
Pins ana Ear-rings, $8, $12, $15, $2), 


pectactes and 





t? 
Pencils, $2 to. $15. 
Eye-glasses. $6, $8, $10 
Cc. — > Binge, $6, 8, 12, to 40, with Dia- 
ganna Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, with 
Diamonds. 
PLATED 7 Sets, #42; usual price $50. 
a Sets, $35; usual price $50. 
WARE Baskets, stors. Urns, Pitchers, 
lets, Cups, Forks,and Spoons 
= \propartion. 
7 
EQUAL =< aon AND SUPERIOR TO CHECKERS! 
{ NEW SOCIETY GAME. 
is a folding board, with four ee colored men of 
one hundred each. Published by 


Si ate and, eave Buttons, $3, $5, $8, 
Jewelr MKC tains. 1. 10 perpwt. Bracelets, 
14 Hg ri 4 Chains, $1.30 per pwt. 
$3 to $20. 
-— = _ Rings, $4, 6,8, 10, to 20, with 
decal 8 a $5, 8. 10.15, to 25, with 
Watches Sold by Installments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 
MITC HEL Lf & Efi. BY MAL Sppntues. N.Y. 


Scarf Pins and Rings, 
RINGS 
Diamonds. 
HE ORIGINAL GAME. 
Wielasen Agen 


E. G. SEL hs Ow & CO., 4! ake Street. 


J. J. CONNER. 
FINE SHOES 


FOR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


_NEW YORK. 


MAGIC PLAITER - 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
ORESS TRIMMINGS 
° PLAYA & BOX PLATS .OF 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACH/NE SAVFD ON ONE DRESS. 
-C\WANSTRATED GIRCMLARS FREED 
MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIE LO! 





ONLY | 










BY MA\Y 











THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1878 


will have to be a very good paper to satisfy 
the thousands of readers who have become 
familiar with its good qualities in the past. 
Some of them have taken it for thirt 
years, and know how carefully its standar 
of excellence is maintained. But we want, 
if we can, to make it so much better than 
ever before that a new army of subscribers 
will come to know and prize it. Next 
year we shall print no serial story, and so 
will be able to give more attention to our 
numerous and full Editorial Departments, 
to our great feature of Contributed Arti- 
cles by famous American and European 
writers, and to the several enterprises men- 
tioned below. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great 
atiention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be 
resumed immediately upon the commence- 
ment of the current course. They will be 
faithfully reported in full, and will be 
printed after a careful revision by the 
author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foe- 
man worthy of the steel of the scientists, 
whom he has met and defeated on their 
own ground. The earnest defender of the 
good old Evangelical doctrines, he is en- 
tirely familiar with the very latest forms 
aud phasres of modern unbelief, which he at- 
tacks with a keen blade. His lectures are 
an armory of Christian defense and attack 
and will attract even wider attention this 
year than last. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON 
PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to 
read, will be delivered this year by one of 
the most noted of English Congregution- 
alists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of Zhe 
Congregationalist of London. Mr. Dale’s 
lectures will be heard and read with great 
interest, and will be fully reported in THE 
INDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an 
orator, and his lectures, coming from an 
English divine, will doubtless impart new 
suggestions to our pulpit teachers, especial- 
ly as Mr. Dale is aman of great force and 
rhetorical power. These lectures begin in 
this issue. 





SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations 
will continue to be printed regularly 
through the year. They have been very 
popular during the past twelve months, and 
the American Pulpit is now adequately 
represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
will all be continued. They are of great 
variety and contain the newest information 
on all current topics. The Editorials and 
Editorial Notes frankly and ably discuss 
the most important religious, political, and 
social subjects. The Religious News col 
umns, considerably enlarged this year, will 
continue to give a complete and impartial 
record of the doiags of all the denomina- 
tions, at home and abroad. The Ministerial 
Register supplements the Religious News 
by its list of clerical changes and deaths. 
The Sunday-school columns will be a schol- 
ars’ and teachers’ hand-book to the I[nter- 
national Lessons «und will chronicle the 
news in that important field. The book 
reviews will give an impartial account of 
all new books and there will also be a full 
record of Literary News. Scientific prog- 
ress, missionary news, personal and art 
gossip, eaucational intelligence, agricul- 
tural interests, commercial, financial, and 
insurance subjects will all have their regu- 
lar weekly columns. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


for old and young will be furnished by al- 
most all our leading poets and prose writers. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 

is one of the most attractive we have ever 
issued, being the Rev. Joseph Cook’s valu- 
able new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLogy” and 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” embodying, in a 
revised and perfected form, the author’s re- 
markable Monday Lectures. Each volume 
is published by James R._ Osgood & Co., of 
Boston, in handsome typography and bind- 
ing, and is accompanied by several colored 
illustrations. Notwithstanding the expense 
of the premium—the costliest we have ever 
offered—we will mail a copy of either vol- 
ume, postpaid, to every Subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT, New or Old, who remits us 
Three Dollars for one year, in advance, and 
indicates which volume he desires; or any 
subscriber may remit Five Dollars and Fifty 
Cents, and we will send him THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for two yearsand both volumes—post- 
age prepaid—thus giving a complete and 
permanently valuable work on the import- 
ant questions at issue between science and 
religion, The first volume, on ** Biology,” 
is now ready for delivery, and the second, 
‘‘Transcendentalism,” we shall be able to 
foward very soon. They are just the right 
sort of reading for winter evenings and 
Subscribers should remit at once. The books 
will be forwarded as fast as the names are 
received. 

Address ‘‘Tue INDEPENDENT,” P.O, 
Box 2787, New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 


Rea. Price. 
RGTOMIEEE oi occ cndcscccdesded $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly...........eceeee 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy”’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............00 3 60 4 00 
PERIGEE S WOORIYs cacsccséidcovesen 360 400 
BON WUE: ccce sccecccvsceces 3 60 4 00 
BROMES DOUTMDE oo chdecsctsess tes 2 60 8 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 
| err eee er 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7% 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..........sc00¢ 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... .......sceces 260 300 
RR RIM os view ie atiehet oarenice sic 3 60 4 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

ON aecsc ccc benno eceien Eee 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
Tho Christians ccs <0 68 ev sowecce 80 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream........ ésspeine 3 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine............- wes 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an [lustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


ta POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
| FAPER FILE. 

















PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion .of Charles Dickens’s Works 
“bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

** Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





Fine Stee) 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, New York City. 


De 


The Intlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (pomtage: BEGG) sccezed $3.00 
26 = 1.50 
23 “ + ‘ Q.75 
523 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
523 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
pre our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 23787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.} 
a Stern = Page& Business Noti ue 
4 times ¢ one “‘month) . :85¢. 
hree months). m4 
6 sit ie 8 (is iY ‘75¢. 
“ (twelve “* 52 “ (twelve “ 600. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


me 
4 times (one month). 

13 (three —o ibe. 

26 

52 


1 tim os 
4 times (one month). . 

13 (three month 

ae SS) oes 

52 “ (twelve “ ese secdeccccccc ccs ceeeCe 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES... ..ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL mimanensy 3 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FirTy CENTS A LIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four I! 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in udva 
Address al] letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





” P.O. Box 3787 Wew York (1 
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PARIS AND LONDON STYLE 
SUITINGS 


and ‘'Trouserings, 


PLAID-LINED OVERCOATINGS, 
ENGLISH DIAGONALS, 
ELASTICS AND MELTONS, 


LIVERY AND HUNTING CLOTHS, 


FOR LADIES’ SUITINGS, 

GENUINE SHETLAND HOMESPUNS, 
scorcH ANGOLAS, FOR ULSTERS, 
MATELASSE AND REVERSIBLE CLOAKINGS, 
PLAIN AND PLAID WATERPROOFS, 

FANCY CLOAKINGS FOR CHILDREN. 


Amold, Gonstable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Amold, Gonstable & Co, 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK THEIR 


Fall Importation of the 
Latest Novelties 


IN 


Silk Damasks, Bourettes, 
RAW SILK TAPESTRIES. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Lace, Guipure, and Nottingham 


CURTAINS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Broadway. corner {9th Street. 
PERSIAN AND TURKISH 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


‘have just made a large purchase of the above goods 
at prices much below those of previous seasons, and 
offer them to their customers at correspondingly low 
prices, 





























Financial, 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


THE aggregate transactions of the New 
York Clearing House from October 1st, 
1876, to October 1st, 1877, as shown by the 
report of Mr. Camp, amount to 24,663 mil 
lions of dollars, against 22,892 millions for 


- the previous year, against 24,613 millions in 


1875, against 24,142 millions in 1874 and 36,- 
935 millionsin 1873, The transactions of the 
last year are larger than for any year since 
that of the panic, and exceed those of the 
Previous year by nearly two billions of dol- 
lars, This shows an increase in the volume 
of business settled through the Clearing 
House; and this indicates that the long de- 
Pression following the panic of 1873 is 
gtadually giving place to a more active 
“late of business operations in this great 
tenter of trade. 

The total capital of the banks united in 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Clearing House Association is $68,235,_ 
200, against $78,535,200 for the previous 
year, and this shows a reductionof $10,- 
300,000 of banking capital during the year. 
The banks have been led to make this ‘re- 
duction mainly on account of the onerous 
system of taxation, state and Federal, to 
which they are subjected by a most stupid 
and unequal policy of the law. The total 
reduction of capital and surplus from Octo- 
ber ist, 1875, to June 22d, 1877, covering a 


period of twenty-one months, amounts to 
$20,091,600. r 

The whole number of banks in this city 
is seventy-five, having an aggregate capital 
of $71,485,200 and a surplus of $30,951,400, 
showing capital and surplus amounting to 
$102,436,600. Forty-eight of these banks 
are national and twenty-seven are organ- 
ized under the laws of this state. Seven- 
teen of them are not connected with the 
clearing-house association, which leaves 
fifty eight clearing-house banks. The 
whole number of clearing houses in the 
United States is twenty, and the whole 
number of banks directly connected with 
them is 394; and yet the aggregate trans- 
actions of the New York Clearing House, 
the oldest of them all, far exceed those of 
all the others put together. Indeed, the 
New York Clearing House is the model 
one of the world, doing a larger business 
than that of London. Its average daily 
exchanges for the last year amounted to 
$68,447,724, with average daily balances 
of $3,328,709, not including gold ex- 
changes and gold balances. The meaning 
of this statement is that the Clearing House, 
in settling transactions between the banks, 
averaging each day $68,447,724, actually 
used legal-tender notes or Treasury certifi- 
cates only to the daily amount of $3,328,- 
709. This immense economy in the direct 
use of money is effected by a system of 
offsets, in which bank-checks take the place 
and perform the functions of money. 

The New York Clearing House was 
organized on the ist of October, 1853, hav- 
ing fifty-two banks in the Association, of 
which forty-eight are still members; and 
since that period its transactions have 
amounted to 475,756 millions of dollars. 
The wit of man never invented a safer or 
more expeditious method of settling the 
business between the banks, and indirectly 
between their customers, Though simple 
in its fundamental principle, it is a mar- 
velous piece of financial machinery. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Business during the past week has been 
about equal to the average for the season. 
The result of the late election in Obio and 
the meeting of Congress, just about taking 
place, causes an unsettled feeling in finan- 
cial circles as to the currency question. 
This is unfortunate, because the question— 
left to itself, or, rather, to the effect of nat- 
ural causes in business—was in a fair way 
of final adjustment to the best interests of 
the whole community. Political interfer- 
ence or unwise legislation by Congress just 
now might lead to serious complication, 
and the events of the next few weeks are 
being anticipated with no little anxiety. 
The export business shows a continued in- 
crease. The grain shipments are very large, 
as wellas foreign consignments of cheese, 
tobacco, and cotton. The statistics of 
failures just published by Dun, Barlow & 
Co. for the third quarter of the year show a 
marked decrease in the amount of liabilities, 
which, in view of the present improvement 
in business affairs, is quite encouraging. 

The money market has been active, and 
the rate on call has been generally 
steady at 7 per cent., with exceptional 
transactions at 4 and 6 per cent., and 
the closing price 5 per cent. The 
banks have called in loans to some extent 
and the demand for currency from the 
South shows a large increase. It is not 
unlikely that city banks will increase their 
circulation in the near future, if the de- 
mand continues. Commercial paper of 
strictly first class and of short date only is 
taken. The lowest rate at which any 
names can be placed is 7 per cent., except it 
be short indorsed bills receivable, which 
can be sold at 644. 

Speculators continue to do an active 











business at the Stock Exchange, though 
there are no new elements in the situation. 
The outside public do not take at ajl, and 
the ‘‘ bull” party haveit-all their own way, 
and all among themselves as well. Prices 
have changed from higher to lower almost 
every day. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, from declaring a regular semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. since 1872, have for 
the last six months reduced the dividend to 
one of 3 per cent. The Pennsylvania Co. 
has recently made up its accounts for the 
eight months ending Aug. 31st, and enough 
has been published to show a decrease in 
the gross earnings, as compared with 1876, 
of $3,468,991 and the net earnings of 
$840,008. 
The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 
Open- High- lor =x 


ing. est. 
Alt. & 'T. H., pref.........+0+8 v lq a os 
Atl. & Pac. Tel. ..cececc..0- 20 20 20 18% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 42% 43% 39% 40% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 68% 69% 65% 66% 
C., R. L. & Pacific ........... 106% 105% 102 103% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .104 104 103 1034 
©.G., Ole. SIS... ..5...0- 46 49% 46 47% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 83% 84 §2% 8236 
Chicago and Alton........... 824 83 8044 75 
Chicago and Alton, pref....104 104 104 103 
Canton 22 

Del., Lack., and Western.... 51% 53% 47% 51K 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 424 Eb) 4056 425% 


United States, ...49 49 4% 48% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 85 85 85 84% 


Erie Railway...........+0.00-6 u44%06=C«ié* KsC‘iaKC‘«idBK 
Harlem..... gpnske s2 Saeco | qeees 142 142 142 141 
Han. and St. Joseph......... B% BK 1B 18 

Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 28% 29 28 28% 
Illinois Central...............+ 76% 811% 15% |= 77% 
Lake Shore............... ey 7336 69% 72% 
MichiganCentral..... ......- 62% 70 625 69% 
Morris and Essex............. 1x 7 72% ThX 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... «41% 42% 3844 39% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd.. .... 72 72% 69% 70% 
iy. Wa CM akadaccecdaces.. 109 109% «185 107% 
We. J. Cemerake 04. cccveces 18 18 17 i 


N. Y..N.H..and Hartford.154 14 154 154 
Ohio and Miss 3 


Ohio and Miss. pref.......... 16% 17% 16 16% 
Pacific Mail. ... ©  ....+4- 2444 Ue 82K MK 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 93% 93% 93 92% 
GMM OMBIEN GE .5. 5. odes ckcscecees 19 24 19 214, 
Quicksiiver. pref..... .. ..... 444 45 33 346 
WedOes.ccccccccvecss cece 19% 20% 18% 18% 
Union Pacific. .........ccccrs 674 «667% OKC 


Western Union Telegraph, 82% 84 80% 82K 


The gold market was dull early in the 
week and the price declined to 1024. Later 
on the market was firm and the price ad- 
vanced and closed at 103144. The Bank of 
England advanced its rates to 5 per cent. 
on Thursday, and also advanced the sterling 
value of American double eagles in vault. 

Government bonds have been active and 
show an advance of 1¢ to 1 per cent. on all 
issues. The Treasurer now holds $338,- 
359,150 in bonds to secure national bank 
circulation and $15,208,000 to secure pub- 
lic deposits. Bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,121,300. Amount 
withdrawn, $773,000. National bank cir- 
culation outstanding: currency notes, $315,- 
764,535; gold notes, $1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, have 
been as follows: 


1876. 1877. 
WOE MON, 5c cecccscccaduecs $764,000 $32,000 
OCC ce, ccncgccccuce,.ni-4 754,000 1,443,000 
Philadelphia........ ...... 795.000 169,000 
Miscellaneous........ ..... 830,000 699,000 
WOME di sieesiil det: + $3,143,000 $3,243,000 


Railroad bonds, with only a few excep- 
tions, were firm for the Western issues and 
the coal-road bonds; but the demand for 
these classes of securities was less active 
than last week. At the close Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Consolidated declined from 37 
to 35. State bonds were steady and the 
market presented no important feature. 

The Bank Statement shows a large loss 
in legal tenders, a gain in specie, and the 
surplus reserve is reduced by $376,150. 

The following are the comparisons for 
the week with the totals of last week: 


Oct. 18th. Comparisons. 
Loans .... ...-.. ---$235,229,600 Decrease. $241,300 
Specie..... ........ 17,090,300 Increase... 538,600 
Legal tenders....... 40,316,800 Decrease . 1,085,200 
Total resetve....... 57,407,100 Decrease... 546,600 
Deposits......... 197,171,600 Decrease... 681,800 
Reserve required. . 49,292,900 Decrease... 170,450 
a aA 8.114.200 Decrease... 376,150 
Circulation.......... 16,081,000 Inecrease.... 90,800 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 



































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Ame —~ 13 — |Irving..... ..... 1200C 
Am’can Exch.. wk — anhattan .,,.. 1 136 
nk. «1 Brk As. 8% — anuf’s’& Mer.’ 90% 100 
ute’rs & Dr’s — 120 |Marine........ -_- § 
Central Nat’n’!. 1022 — hanics’ ..... 35 
22 — |Mech. Bk. As. 56 — 
- 200 — |Mercantile...... (00 
+ - 127 |Merchants’.. uw — 
— |Mer. Esesas — sf 

it River... .. 91 ewope 

First National. _ [xew ork...... 16 «7 
Fourth Nat’al.. 101 orth Amer,,., 81 — 














21 
SEs deccencee _ Park. 106% — 
Fifth Avenue. ay — |Phen 1 — 
Gallatin Nat'n.. — 120 Republic — 
German Amer. 60  64)4)State of N.Y. (n.)118 = 125 
oe. eee ance — & \T enth National. — 7 
Hanover ..... 100 esmen’s....120 — 
mp’s’ ‘& Traa’s’ 20234 202% 








PARK BANK STATEMENT. 


THE statement of the National Park Bank, 
of this city, printed in another column, 
will, considering the prominence of this 
great corporation, attract the general at- 
tention of our business readers in every 
section of the country, and particularly of 
all students and careful observers of the 
present condition and rapid progress of our 
financial interests. New York has many 
large moneyed institutions, which are an 
honor to the city and the nation. Control- 
ling millions upon millions of capital, they 
yet move along so quietly and so safely 
that they are scarcely noticed by the great 
outside world. The statement referred to 
will be quite satisfactory to the stockholders 
of the Park Bank, and also to the army of 
its depositors and patrons. Under its new, 
able, and conservative management this 
institution is now considered one of the 
best and soundest in the city. 











FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. 








Ree OF THE © ONPITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business on the 
first day of October, 1877: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts... ........+-seceeeeees $8,386,049 49 
Overdrafts..............-+ 4,613 81 
— States bonds to secure cireula- 

dni Cheenti caucecaake 100,000 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits... 125.060 060 


United States bonds on hand 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 1.2 
Due from other National Banks........ r 
Due from State _— and Bankers...... 
pe OO eee eee 
Other real estate... 
Current expenses and ‘taxes ‘paid. 
Premiums paid 


243} pe S 








a 
Checks and other cash items.. 





20.250 17 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,071, 912 2 
Bills of other Banks. 16.875 00 
Fractional currency {including ‘pickels). 604 78 
Specie—viz., Gold Coin ...........-..e.e0s 22,300 ¢ 
Silver coin 11,064 74 
Gold Treasury certiticates. 551 700 00 
Legel-tondac Ce  nidicacenist incness 1,103,864 00 
U. 8. certificates of “deposit for legal: 
I Re ae 2,045,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on crcula- 
tion) 3.000 00 
Due from U.S: Treasurer, other then 5 
per cent. redemption fund .. 60,000 00 
ikki id da anc d8 ain ad oaghasvandkecanens $17,379,415 35 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital _— PEE TE... ccccede ceccoccssees $2.000.0(0 00 
SROURS TEBE. «065000 cc. geveqacsennsegecesecs 400.000 00 
Undivided p OR ai APE 142,135 09 
National bank circulation Outstanding.. 60.000 CO 


pa ae 2.407 00 
Individual eapeniia subject to check ... 5,936,845 46 


Demand ¢ a of deposit............ 93.591 33 
Gertie? checks = cise dacecee. cu cees 234,059 81 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. ....... 2": 94,000 0 
Deposits of United States ‘Gtebursing 

CC err , : 79,023 52 
Due to other Natio..ai Banks" «ee 7.021.781 25 
Due to State Banks and Bankers - 1,815,621 89 








2 | Oo LES ee ee $17 379. 415 45 

I, K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
A of New Y ork, do solemnly swear that the above 
— is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


ol Riznea) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
{esventrwApiees, 


ORTH. ) 
EUGENE KELLY, ; Directors. 
ARTHUR LEARY.) 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK.— 
Sworn to and subscribed hoere me, this ninth day of 
October, 1 Ls { KIN, Notary Public, 

Kings Conny. N. ¥ and for New York County. 


™* SOK, © that iD TEN PE yeu R OENT Over 


Fy Rnd CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN oT 

own all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest ——_ are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou- 
pons af Government Bonds has enlarged its eid and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 

- ILLINOIS | pe AGENCY. ” “There is no 
change in its lf acertain 
Ten per "Cent. will sORkE a Address I EK. Cireular 


and poe Fe ACTU 
Central lltnots Loan Agency,” Sackoeuvline. Llincis. 


J PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, muaoet, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value in over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal, No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and reteres neces. 

B. KINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 


HENRY Brcaisenese Ma 
= 8 ‘Broadway. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 —, Corner Cedar Street. 














tal paid in 

Gepitel otra ait hapilitiaa, including aseaese 60 
seoomnre. od \ 

Net surplus . $33:453 i 





Total Assets.............. sig Sa 1,642,883 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secre/ary, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commercial, 


WRECKED SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE New York Times not long since 
published a tabulated inventory of the 
savings banks in this city that have 
collapsed within the last six years. The 
aggregate number is eighteen. The dis- 
tribution among these years is as follows: 
The Guardian, Bowling Green, and 
National in 1871; the Market in 1872; the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’, Third Avenue, 
Security, Central Park, People’s, Mutual 


Benefit, and German Uptown in 1875; 
Abingdon Square, New Amsterdam, 
Trades, and Bond Street in 1876; and 


German, Morrisania, Clinton, and Clair- 
mont in 1877. No statistics are given 
in respect to two of these banks; yet the 
aggregate of the deposits due from the 
other sixteen to 39,691 depositors amounted 
at the time of their failures to more than 
nine millions of dollars. They are all in 
the hands of receivers, and from twelve of 
them the depositors have realized about 
four millions and a half dollars, while the 
other six haveas yet paid nothing. 

The Guardian, having 1,000 depositors, 
to whom it owed $560,000, has already 
paid 95 cents to the dollar; and the receiv- 
er’s expectation is that a future dividend 
of five per cent. will complete the payment 
in full. From all the others a loss, greater 
in some than in others, will be suffered by 
the depositors when their affairs are finally 
closed up. The worst case is the Third 
Avenue Bank, that had 8,000 depositors, to 
whom it owed $1,400,000, and has as yet 
paid only fifteen cents to the dollar, with 
the probability of another small dividend. 
The loss to the depositors by this bank will 
exceed a millionof dollars. The aggregate 
loss by the whole eighteen banks will be 
between three and four millions of dollars, 
in all probability coming very near the 
latter sum. 

We have thus summarized the story told 
by these statistics, Who are the losers of 
this large amount? Not speculators, who 
buy and sell stocks and take the risks of a 
fluctuating market; not traders, mer- 
chants, and bankers, who are accustomed 
to handle large sums, and make up losses in 
one direction by profits in. another; not 
retired gentlemen, who have millions to 
lend; but, for the most part, comparatively 
poor people—workingmen, servant-girls, 
and others—who managed to save a little 
out of their scanty earnings and supposed 
themselves entirely secure in depositing 
that little in a savings bank. The great 
burden of the loss falls upon this class, as 
shown by the fact that the average deposit 
for the whole number is but a fraction 
above two hundred and twenty-six dollars. 
Nearly all the deposits of savings banks 
come from this class; and, hence, when 
failures occur, upon them falls the great 
weight of the evil. 

There are only four causes that can ever 

“lead to the failure of a savings bank. One 
is robbery by outside thieves; another is 
stealing by thieves on tue inside; a third is 
destruction by physical forces, as fire, etc. ; 
and a fourth is bad management in do- 
ing the business. The facts show that 
the second and the fourth of these 
causes are the sources to which these 
eighteen failures are traceable. The savings 
bank system is one of immense utility when 
in the hands of honest and wise men; but 
there is hardly anything worse if they are 
managed by fools or knaves. The story of 
each one of these banks, if presented in all 
its details, would show that its managers 
have been one or the other. 

The weak point in the trustee system of 
savings banks is found in the fact that it 
contains no guaranty of the depositor 
against the perils of dishonesty or misman- 
agement. There is no fund to fall back 
upon if the assets are not equal to the lia- 
bilities. The state does not guarantee pay- 
ment; no law or personal liability guaran- 
tees it; and there is, indeed, no guaranty 
except in the assets. In this respect postal 
savings banks have immensely the advan- 
tage over those committed to and managed 
by trustees. The former cannot fail unless 
the Government itself fails. We are of the 
opinion, as we bave been for years, that the 
public interests would be consulted by 
adopting the postal system of savings 





banks in this country. The experiment has 
been tried in England and in Canada, with 
entire success, 

nn 


DRY GOODS. 


BusrnEss in this department during the 
week has been irregular. With agents and 
commission houses trade has been quiet. 
With jobbers there has been a moderate 
demand for the most staple productions. 
Small sales have been numerous and fre- 
quent orders have been received from the 
interior. The retail trade is still inter- 
rupted by unseasonably warm weather, 
and the consumption of goods is slow on 
this account. 

Cotton goods have been slow, though 
some business has been done in way of mod- 
erate sales and orders for light selections. 
Manufacturers are complaining of low 
prices, and it is said are losing money all 
the time. Present values, it is claimed, are 
based on the cost of cotton at much below 
ruling rates. The shipments of domestic 
cottons to foreign ports for the week have 
been very small, reaching only to 313 
packages from this port and 107 packages 
from Boston, making in all 91,785 packages 
for the expired portion of the year, against 
77,558 packages for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate movement for the most popu 
lar styles of fine light goods. Heavy goods 
have been less active and standards have 
been neglected. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in fair request for some desirable 
grades and qualities; but generally speak- 
ing the market has been heavy. 

Canton flannels have been in good de- 
mand for all makes of light weight and 
heavy goods have been in somewhat better 
movement. 

Corset jeans have been quiet and have 
shown no particular movement. 

Ginghams have continued in general 
demand and a good request is maintained 
for all makes. The production is confined 
to dress-goods styles and continues mostly 
sold up to the looms. 

Print-cloths have been more steady, but 
without special demand The closing 
quotations remain at 3 11-16c. and 38c., cash, 
for extra and standard cloths, and 3c. for 
50x60 cloths, with the sale light. 

Prints have been quiet and without reg- 
ular demand and only a moderate reauest 
for some of the more staple classes of mad- 
der work. There has been some increase 
in the number of orders from West and 
South. The jobbing trade in calicoes has 
been fairly satisfactory. 

Dress goods continue in fair demand, 
with most relative activity in low and 
medium-grade cotton fabrics. 

Woolen goods have been dull. Sales 
have been effected to some extent, though 
without any regularity. The continued 
warm weather seriously checks consump 
tion and the state of the market is decided- 
ly unsatisfactory. 

Fancy cassimeres have shown a fair busi- 
ness, through orders for account of the cloth 
trade and light selections by clothing houses. 
At first hands business has been light. 

Overcoatings has been in fair request for 
some fancy styles, and also in the lower 
qualities of rough and faced goods suitable 
to the cloth-house trade. 

Black doeskins are dull. 

Satinets are in fair demand for printed 
styles. 

Blankets have been quiet, with the ex- 
ception of a light demand for some Western 
markets. 

Flannels have been in fair movement for 
account of orders and numerous small 
selections, though general trade is not 
active. 

Shawls and Skirts.—The warm weather 
has interrupted both the distributive de- 
mand and the request for consumption and 


trade has been inactive. 

Foreign dry goods have been in very 
irregular demand. Business has been light 
with importers and jobbers. Desirable 
fabrics of a novel character have moved to 
some extent; but staple goods have ruled 
quiet. There has been something doing in 
silks and velvets, though the demand is 
by no means lively. 

The imports of dry goods for the week 
have been $1,185.989 and the amount 
marketed $1,250,144. Thetotal imports of 
dry goods since "Jan. ist were $67,269,656 
pes the total amount marketed $67,887,102. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and Twenty-third st) 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GoOopDs, 
have now ready their 
REVISED [ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOCUE 


FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
containing descriptions and prices of 


TWENTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS, 


the most complete SHOPPING GUIDE ever issu-d, 
ons eae OU T OF TOWN to shop tothe SAME 
ADV AGE, as roganes styles and prices, as those 
LIVING TIN NEW YO 
MAILED oven APPLICATION. 
In writing please mention this paper. Immediate 
attention to all orders and inquiries. 


Stern Brothers, 


Sixth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Av., N.Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


DRESS COODS AND SILKS. 


Plain Dress Goods from 8 cents up to $2. 

Fancy Effects, including Bourette and moss ef- 
fects from 15 cents up to $4. 

Biack Gros-grain Silke from 80 cents, $1, $1.25, $1 50, 


up 
wt full line of Colored Silks very cheap. 


CLOTHS. 


Waterproof from ® cents. 

Cassimeres from 30) cents. 

Beavers and Chinchillas from $1 to #6. 
Veiveteens in all colors, 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 


White, full size, from $2 rere Co 

Extra large, fine uality, $5. 

11-4. very heavy. $75 

Very large size, 65 ips. weight, $4. 

California Blankets at $6 ss. $i0, fie: 814, etc., etc. 

Particular attention is called to our $7 Blankets, 
6 Ibs. weight, warranted all pure wool, very large. 

G tory * Coverlets, all worsted filling, from 
#25 50 — 

Com peeabine, in every style, from $1 25 to #5. 


FELT SKIRTS. 


Stamped Skirts from 50 cents. 

Trimmed Skirts from 60 cents 

Trimmed with three ruffles, ail colors, from $1. 

French Cloth, handsomely trimmed, open on side, 
from $2.50 to #5. 

Seamless Skirts, all colors, two rows of quilting, 
stitched with contrasting colors, Fow of braiding be- 
tween, only $2.75. 


CARDICAN JACKETS. 
Gentlemen’s Jackets from $1.25 up to $6. 
Ladies’ Knit Jackets from 75 cents up to $1. 
Inducements in Every Department. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H. O'NEILL & GO., 
321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20thSt., 


offer decided bargains in all their departments. 


PRICES REDUCED 
to suit the times. 


HATS. 


A FINE FRENCH FELT for 70 cents, worth #1 50. 
All the Popular Shapes in Velvet. 
BONNETS. 


TRIMMED BONNSTS AND ROUND HATS, 
OF THE VERY BEST STYLE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


A LARGE INVOICK OF FEATHERS AND FLOW- 


ERS, JUST RECEIVED, OPENED ON MON- 
DAY, ES. 


AT IMPORTERS’ PRIC 
FANCY BEADED 
TRIMMINCS AND ORNAMENTS. 
A FULL LINE OF VELVETS AND 
TRIMMINC SILKS. 


RIBBONS... 
Satins and Gros-zrain ofall qualities and widths. 
Satin Ribbons, 37c. 10 56c. 
Gros-grain, 15¢. to 55c. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
SASHES AND SASH RIBBONS. 
LACE GOODS. 

We call SPRCIAL, ATTENTION to our LATEST 








NOVELTIES in tary UF 0 
REAL DUCHESSE LACE CHIL DREN'S 
CAPS, EMBROIDERIES RUFFLINGS.( 
LARS, Bort CUF BA ARGAINS 


I ANDKERCHIE 
Aline of oy hapa = HANDKERCHIEFS at 5c. 
Much below their v 
LACE DRESSES sad JACKETS a ep 
SCARFS and TIES Lace, Crep> de Chine 
Chontiie. Plush and Sink in endless Wuriety, 2c. and 


upward. 
CLOVES. 
Our own importation, the “ Javotte ” Kid Glove, in 
Fo. dl desirable shades and from one to eight 
uttons. 
3-button ‘‘Gante du Suede.”’ $1.10. 
The real Trefousse Kid a $1. 
ORK AMET NT 


FANCY GOODS, 
ILK AND WOOL FRINGES, 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
-COSTUMES AND CLOAKS, 


imported and of pat own manufacture. 


of the finest material and’ finish, $3 to $200. 
EVENING, STREET, and WALKING DRESSES, 
in stock and made to order, at extremely low prices. 
potas attention fire to Mourning Urders. 
ES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDE 
INKANTS’ OUTFITS, 
BLANKETS, ROBES, JACKETS, and BASKETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS. 
HOUSEKEECING LINENS A AND BLANKETS 
a sacrifice 


A FULL LINE OF 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Merino Underwear and Hosiery of the best 
English, German, and American Manufacture, at 
orines far below last season. 


An inspection of our Goods by our customers will, 
no doubt, give entire satisfaction. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
COR. OF 20TH STREET. 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., N. “4, 


WE OPEN TO-DAY 


HUNDREDS OF PIECES OF 


NEW DRESS SILKS, 


STANDARD MAKES, 
AT LOWER PRICES aBAr EVER OFFERED IN 
50 PIECES BLACK DRESS SILKS, 50c., 56¢e., 6le,, 
65c. per yard. 
75 PLECES GUINET, SATIN FINISH, 75c., 85¢ 
+ UP. 
150 PLECES 


BONNET, BELLON'S, PONSON, 


IN GROS-GRAIN a= CACHEMIEE FINISH, 
1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, #2, $2.25, 
EXAMINE ESPECIALLY ouR st 1.10, $1.15, AND 
$1.20 QUALITIES 


TEILLARD’S BLACK SILKS 


(ALL 24 INCHES WIDE), 
THE BEST SILK IN THE TRADE FOR 
WEAR. 
WAntant = PURE SILK, FREE FROM CHARG- 
ING, AND We! 4 ee GREASY 
PRICES THIS WEEK? #135, $1.42, and $1.50 per yard, 


FINER GRADES, SAME. MANUFACTURE, TO 
WHICH WE ate ou SPECIAL ATTENTION, 
$1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50 up. 


250 PIECES COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
$1, $1.20. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3111s Grand St.; 
56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,31 l2 Grand St., N.Y. 
Boys’ Clothing Department 


ENLARGED. 


OUR JOSEY SUIT FOR BOYS FROM 2T0 
6 YEARS OF ny 
$3.50. $4.25, $5, #6, t 
NOVELTIES in KIL T SUITS, $3, he “ps: 25, to $14, 
OUR NEW BLOUSE SUIT, $2.75, $3, $3.50, to #8. 
FINE ASSORTMENT DAILY. 
DERBY and SACK SUITS, $3.50, $5, to $12, 


FOR YOUTH 9 TO 16 YEARS oie 7 
SACK and DERBY SUITS, $4 50, 86, $7.50, 

$2 —e* YOUTH’ SOVERCOATS. from 

SEPARATE PANTS, 69c. up. 





75e., S5e., 





WE PavETS AN INSPECTION OF THIS DE- 
PARTMENT, THE ASSORTMENT BEING FIRST 
CLASS. FIT CU ARTES 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S HATS. 


LARGEST IN THIS CITY, 
COMPRISES EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. We promise the same atten- 
tion to orders asif purchasers were present in per- 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3111; Grand Street; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


James McGreery & Co,, 
BROADWAY and {1th STREET, 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 
HAVING INDICATED A STRONG PREFERENCE 
FOR 





Rare and Curious Novelties 
for Carriage, 
Promenade, 
Dinner, and 
Evening Wear 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SHOW OUR PATRONS 
AND THE PUBLIC A STOCK OF 
Novelty and Staple 
Dress Goods, 
Silks, 
Satins, 
Velvets, 
etc., etc., etc 


EXCLUSIVE IN COLOR AND DISPOSITION AND 
UNEQUALED IN ANY COUNTRY FOR 


Variety, Magnitude, 
and Cheapness. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
_ DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CABE 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. ¥- 
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Commercial, | | 
THE COTTON CROP. 


Tue following figures show the cotton 
crop of the United States for the last twelve 


years: 
Bales. 








These crops have been produced by free 
labor, for the most part that of Negroes; 
and this very effectually disposes of the 
old argument that in order to raise cotton 
the South must work her cotton-fields with 
slave labor. The freedmen, though sub- 
ject to enormous disadvantages, have, on 
the whole, given a very satisfactory ac- 
count of themselves as factors in the 
industrial system of the South. This 
country is their home by right of birth and 
they are needed here. They-ought to be so 
treated that they will have no motive for 
seeking avy other home. 




















LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT I[N THE 
UNITED STATES. 

MONDAY EVENING, October 15th, 1877. 
PRINTS 
Albion..... .. 644|Mallory........... 6 
ATOMS. 000s cccccsee 6 |Manchester........ 6 
American..........+ 634|Merrimack, D. 644 
ATGOIE 2065s cvceee 644 \Oriental........... 6 
Cocheco, L........ CARI ERGEES cccccccccces 61g 
Dunnells.........- 614|Richmond. ....... 6 
Freeman.. ....... 584 |Simpson’s Mourn’g 64 
Garner &Co...... 6 WOMEGc00s cccccce 
Gloucester........ 6 amsutta . wie 51 
Hamilton ......... 61g Washington... pescses 61g 
FIAPEEE 2c cccccesece 6 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ......sseee 9 |Namaske.......... 8g 
WE iekecenvanes 81¢|Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow........... 814|Southwark........ 76 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8 |Lawrence, LL...... 6% 
“  H 4&4 7% “ Wiieséns 7 
“ PP, 44 64% - XX.... 8 
eo D + 6% XXX. 9% 
e LL, oto > +4 8 
oe YY, $o-inch 694 we 
Agawam,F........6 | | BB........ 644 
Augusta, +4 E eae tai 6% 
te 30-inch bg nccands dae 64g 
Appleton, A, 44 84 Oe tia big 
N. 30-in. 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34. 51g 'Medford, 4 7 
Boot, a ae ace'eies 8 |Nashua, 0, 83-in.. 7 
Se Smee y Tp. 88 
© Tea sicetns |“ Was. Bin. 1 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A Jeaoe 
Cabot, A, Co a gamers: Heer j 
Ww, 44 6% * Rig ace 9 
Crescent Mills, A Pacific, Extra..... 73% 
es * Bi Pepperell, | Saree 8464 
- « @G..% . eee 374 
Continental, C...... 8 i Qyisessns 7 
- eo 7 ) ae 6 
Dwight, ) eee 6 = 7-416 
ii Siete 6% 84 18 
* ) Sere 7 Lo 9-4 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% “i 10-4 231¢ 
8, 7-8 644|Pequot, A......... 8 
Great ralls, 8 eee a a: 914 
:. a ce Pee 121 
a + Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Barigburg, A ee Pocasset : 
oat See ad sain 44 8 
mien. tere >, | re | aN 5% 
Hyde Park, Biaata s | Sei aaaut tate > 
8%, Salmon a Faule, E... 7 
Indian Heads y 8 Stark, ndaddohe age 8 
“  30-in. m4 Raabe dias cyAieers 1% 
Indian Orchard : lawitt River ....... 6% 
AA. \¢| Tremont, CC...... 6 
Sy ica, 4410 
6 - 9-4 25 
64) 10-4 27 
. 74; Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
me Ss 36-in.. 8 
. 8 . 40-in. 11 
- 6 re - 18 
7 |Waltham, P ...... 11 
Standard. 8 = 9418 
8 - 10-420 
T4 
BLEACHED 8HEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
: |Langdon, 4-4 1214 
AA 4410 (|Lonsdale, 44-946 
L 9%4| ‘* Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9 |Masonville, 4410 
Z, 7-8 614;Maxwell, 4 
44 1 “Linen Finish 1214 
44 9g/N. Y. 4411 
Rallou& Son, 44 8 |New 1 a 
Nashua, E, 44 
oP, in... 101 
“  W, 45in. 115, 








‘8igiPe epperell;~ ~ 6#16 





Blackstone,4A 44 gig! 7-418 
Blackstone diver.. 8 = &4 20 
Cabot, 78 7!“ 9-4 231¢ 
i 814 ss 10-426 
‘ 421n.......11 |Red Bank, 447 
e Mf i. 0 12 g 1-8: 6 
Canoe, 34 48 (Slaterville, 4 7% 
Clinton, CCC. .4~4 1034 a 6 
= C, 44 734|/Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight : Utica Nonpareil 
Cambric. 4411 44 114¢ 
Linen 14 a 5-41 
Forestdale, 9 ‘ 64 18 
Fruit of the Loom : 0 r- —— 25 
Fearless 44 8 oe 10-4 30 
Green, G, at? W an, No, 1. .1034 
mee go Samah 
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ae eS iS \w 1 
_ m: nis a White Rock, ys 4 
Gold Medal, 44 8 o 7-8 7% 
= $ 7-8 74\ Waltham, 6-417 
Hope, 44 8 oc 8-4 19 
Hills: 4 9-4 211¢ 
SemperIdem,44 9 | “ 10-4 24 
“ 7-8 8% 
DENTS. 
Amoskeag........- 16 |Obis, UU........006 13g 
Blue Aine ARR ee: 814|Pearl River........ 15 
oe Heavy. a Warren, eee L4G 
Everett............ 154 @ BB issev.i 13 
Haymaker..... suse ® 8 @Osu ius ly 
Otis, AXA........ 1434) York. 2... .eeeeeee 1546 
— ae 13 
STRIPE 
Otis, BB..... 10 @ 
Massabesic. .12 aK 
Thorndike B11% 
orndike, 
Uncasville,A. 9 or 
Gs. 
Hamilton, D....... 104g 
Lewiston, +2 36-in.18 
Massabesic, A neces 133g 
“ iano 
Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Pearl River........ 15 
Pittsfield .......... 53g 
Swift River........ 946 
Willow Brook Wadd 1446 
York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 
“  32inch......15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- 4 Laconia.... . 84 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, ‘Batteen. 9 
Canoe River....... oy Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 91g 
Indian Orchard.... 8 Pepperell covevee 1036 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS 
Agawem, F....... J pene nrdeth olea 8i¢ 
AmosKeag,........ 83¢|Lyman, H......... 81g 
Appleton. ...... 834) heontanttin, C.. 7% 
ugust@. _........ ; \Pep ~~ ee eer: 81g 
Boot, A.. \Stark, A........ oes BUG 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


GARPES. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1 50 and + ns 
pe 4g BRUSS SEL , $1 and up. 


EXT. A SuPiE PINE 7 Sc. tosl. 
WOOL GRA nt G5c. to Tee 
COMMON GNGR AIN, 40c. to 
STEPHEN A. SPENCERS 399 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


JONES. ‘%*° 


FALL AND WINTER, 
Choicest Novelties—five floors of this extensive 
establishment al! replete with newest and most 
stylish goods at a low prices. 
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GREAT VARIETY BOYS? SUITS. 

DRESSGOODS. o Vo MILLINERY. 

SACQUES. o : o _Faxct Goons. 

SUITS. o- "o HOSIERY. 

Suave. o a “LACES. 
JONES *. 

x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
aND 


Nineteenth Street. vet Nineteenth Street. 








x "1 
o Qa 
Oo 

» JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oa o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o co DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. oA oO CARPETS. - 

oo 

FU RNI ITURE. Vi usefuroish ing sethedesi 

SILVER-PLATED Wann Etc. 


” 
G2” Extraordinary induc Cog in ali depart- 
ments. All 1 aye Te receive prompt attention. 

Oeen es sent tf 
. 8th Ave. corner 19th Street. JONES. 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF ° 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 
LUPIN’S 
CELEBRATED FABRICS. 

IN ADDITION TO PPR USUAL ASSORTMENTS 


MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED NEW AND BEAU- 
TIFUL NOVELTIES IN =a 8 4 Paty OF 
THE ABOVE MANU TO WHICH 
van pes THE ‘ATT TION % OF THE BEST 


 BENKARD & HUTTON, 








No. 421 Broome Strest. 
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W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE MADE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 





IN THE PRICES OF 


AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 


AND 


Ingrain Carpetings. 
649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





Bargains in Blankets, 


BED phe tl ee SPREADS, AND 
HOUSE ’ YEN AND COT- 


TON REP Eis GENERALLY. 
MATTRESSES, SPRING- BEDS, WINDOW- 
SHADES, OIL-CLOTHS, CARPETS, 

IRON BEDSTBA 
Boarding-houses, DOSEEG- oOo, and Institution 
Furnishing a HP. “Wy 
. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 Canal St. 





UY THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For by meen tt DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no 


Agents for Bonork cu LLIAMS & 00, bs 
an . 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER_ THAN EVER. 


Largest Assortment inth the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, AAMikeTeES. VELVETS, 
pe Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
a and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and \d many exciusive designs. 


REAL PERSIAN AND TURKISH. CAR- 

ETS. RUGs, ete. We wi'lofferon Monday 

5 large consignment, just received direct from 

sizes, from a small door-mat to a 

large-sized os bog at Prices to Insure Im- 

med Also Smyrna Ingrain~ very 
handsome—$1.25 per square yard. 

MOSAIC Lm yah S Something new, made in 

represent and are copied from 

Thorkien an ‘Poreian patterns. [n all respects like 

them as to appearance and beauty, at less than 

Suo-tonsb ¢ ot thecost ofthe real In sizes to 

any roo! 


DRUGGETS, OIL-CLOTHS, etc., of every do- 
scription a specialty. . All widths and sizes. 


LAE CURTAINS “from auction. Will offer 

is week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 

‘Senak stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half th the cost bf importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
P. 8.—A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


WhiteCoods, Linens, 


Laces, Embroideries, Ribbons, N otions, etc., 


408 and 410 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 

















DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 

Unequaled for Beauty, Style, 
and Comfort. 


APPROVED BY ALI. PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading gay 
Samples, any «i ~~ a tee In Sat- 
= | ¥ A 1.75; Nursing 


Sia ane, 1.00. 
ones HyEM r $ 


Broodeway, N.Y. 

UNITED STATES Corset Co. 
f New York 

HE ST ANDARD CORSET OF 

onary tor Etegantly Pro- 

ed Form, Perject and 








to- the vearer, 





a Charm, 75 ets. for Beauty, $1 for AA, fot 
$1. 25 for Fifth Avenue, or 60 cents,for thild- 








ren’s Woven Waist, andwe will send them, post 
paid. eriteae PO. Box a8 N. York. 





CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue. cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is offering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from ™ 00 per yd. 


200 Body Brussels, ‘“ SOi: 4“ 
500 ‘‘ Tapestry, " D isin 
100 ‘“‘ Three Ply, a 
400 “ Ingrain, - 9: « 

50 ‘“ Royal Hemp, " 15 * 

40 “ List Carpet, " 905 :f* 
500 ‘* Oil-Clotb, _ 25 ae 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBRE aus. 
LINOLEUM, ETC., Cc 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
ge" At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 


Parlor. Suites, 7 pieces, a 26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 

“ Wahstands, 


** Dressing-Cases, 
‘* Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





§2 Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 








Sloan, 





CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 










DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 ‘Idy Patd 
E1281 82 ‘HON PeNssiay *B9BI 121 ‘AON Ped 


Light, Flex urable. Adaptea to the 
Princesse or aoe “tight Mane costunie. uadies, please 
ask. your merchant fur them, and, if not kept on hand, 
order from us. We send by “mail, pestpaid, on receipt 
of $1.'25 each 
J. L. COLBY & CO.. 425 and 427 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


© Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade ey ibe the following weil known first-class 
SOBBING-HOU 


As Ne Vite ergata ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, C 
‘As the adopRtcH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


As. the OA ALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
oY New Yor 
e “STAND. nD Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TRRIEL D & CO., New Yor' 
Asthe STANDARD” ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade!phi 
ae the EetA NDARD” Neodic, by A. 8. SPENCE 
sAibes “ STANDARD” Needle, by HOUGH & 
NEY, Boston, Mass 
As the *“STAND AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, 








The finest quality of NEED LFS, for all kinds 
cents Rer doz., and SiN- 





f r ES, —s 
g NE! BDUES, $1.25 Sere 16. Alsu the best 
ING Soy 
LYON 8. M, eo a 40 B. St,, New York 
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Weebly Market Review, Herring, Sealed, box. veev0.— 23 2 


(For week ending Friday, Oct. 12th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
is still void of animation and prices have 
declined. Holders seem disposed to resist 
any additional concession, and, with rather 
more inquiry at the reduced valuations, 
there is a steadier feeling at the close, 
though, in view of the statistical position 
and light deliveries; dealers still evince 
much hesitation. The prominent features 
of the telegrams from Rio are an increased 
stock and easier prices. Mild Coffees.— 
West India growths remain very quiet, and 
prices are rather nominal, but tend in 
buyers’ favor, with the exception of choice 
grades Maracaibo, which are used as a sub- 
stitute for Java, these being well sustained, 
in sympathy with the better rates now 
current for Java. Java meets with more 
attention and prices are higher. We 
quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 18 (@22\¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice................ 2034 @22 
ee Te Te 2514 @28 
ee ny 28 @29 
MUcegsrnsttansessarcseesetees 20 @22 
MERGRGITB..0 oc0ccrecettvsceviohsscunve 20144 @211¢ 


TEA.—There is only a moderate business 
in lines, and as the distributive trade is slack 
the market is barely steady. Itisintimated 
that an auction sale is to be announced for 
next week, which will not help matters, 


judging from past experience. We quote: 
ARON. vnnsnccrerss0nessnnaenbaneges 2 @ 50 
ROY RENIN so. oesees snes vaeendass 2 @ 70 
English Breakfast.......c.csecccecs 3 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........seceseees- 22 @ 455 
| Se re 30 @ 7 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—There  con- 
tinues a fair demand, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being in the common grades, which 
can be bought at figures relatively lower 
than the better qualities can be reached. 
Prices are strong, on the previous basis of 
8i@8s cents for Fair to Good Refining 
Cuba, some authorities quoting one six- 
teenth of acent higher. The offerings at 
our quotations are moderate, particularly 
of the better grades, and the market closes 
with an improved tone. Refiners, however, 
are reluctant to meet any advance, as the 
business in their goods is very moderate 
and at lower prices than those before cur- 
rent. Out-of-town buyers have appeared in 
some force, and nearly all business trans- 
acted yesterday was for Philadelphia ac- 
count. Refined.—There has been a fair 
demand, though yesterday there was less 
inquiry and the market closed quiet. Prices 
soiten a little, and the bulk of the business 
has been transacted at a decline of one- 
eighth of a cent. The export trade has 
come toa stand, the new rates of drawback 
having crippled this important interest. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8K%@ 83 
BHARD.—Omb BOGE ss se... cccccecsovcs ll @ly% 
CMa os ccnnc debe + die tha 10%@— 
POWER, 5. 6. ins... oss 08 1080 1134 
Ss oe ogee abe. geoees a0 
WHITE. rocers’...... @ 
Steam Roa OF ALS... coc stare 9 9 
tara YER oer 94@ 9% 
YELLUW.—Extra C..........ceenee -9 @9 
Other grades, including C... 74 @ 8? 


MOLASSES.—Boiling grades of West 
India are out of market and prices are en- 
tirely nominal. For Grocery qualities 
there has been an active demand, and, with 


a large business and a stock reduced toa 
very small compass, prices are strong and 
harden. New Orleans is in steady, fair de- 
mand and prices are well sustained. We 


quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 37 ~@38 

Cuba, > fr DROTT MURINE. + a0s0cenereopes nominal, 
Porto Rico (MEW)......secscecsvecece 48 @62 

New Orleans, good to yr: opi gos 89 @47 

New Orleans, choice...........0.000 49 @50 

New Orleans, fancy............e00-- 52 @— 


FISH.—Mackerel remain quiet, in the 
absence of choice grades, which are 
about the only quality called for, The 
receipts are very light; but dealers are 
hopeful of an abundant supply later 
in the season. Dry Cod are selling fair- 
ly, at steady prices. Box Herring are 
active and firm. Barrel Herring have 
ruled quiet. Round Shore, or Portland, are 
in light supply, with a few sales reported 


at $5. Large Shore Spilt are quoted $5. 
We quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl.......... . 5 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® _ 00 OS 425 
Pickled Cod, @ bol...... oreee £50 5 00 
Mackerel : 

SL Seer 20 00 00 
3, ee 12 530 13 50 
No. 8 » DEW... .000 eovecobe 950 @10 50 
No. 3 Medium..............+0. 10 00 @1i 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 v0 00 


SALT.—Factory Filled at the moment is 
in a very unsettled condition,soeme holders 
offering their stocks at a much lower figure 
than previously reported. The recent free 
receipts have tended to depress matters 
and at the close values were to some extent 
nominal. Bulk is called for in a small way 
only; id values generally are ti We 
quote ] 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— a @ 9 
Liverpool, Ashten’s.........-. 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 3 5 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl..... — 6K ver4 
Tn small pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 3 3h¢ 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES are quoted n nominally 41¢@5c. 
for Pot and 634@7c. for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢ cents,-cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—With a 
continued fair export demand for City 
Mills, Minnesota, and Extras, the market 
has remained firm and a fair business has 
been done, mainly on the basis of previous 
prices, but in some cases at a slight im- 
provement. The purchases have been 
mainly for the West Indies and Europe. 
Southern Flour has continued steady, with 
a fair demand for shipment to the Tropics. 
Rye Flour remains steady, with a fair 
demand. Buckwheat Flour has been in 
rather more demand, but sules have been 
made in some cases at lower prices—$2.50@ 
$3 per 100 lbs., $7 per bbl., and $1.10 per 
box. Corn Meal. —Brandy wine is higher, 
as is likewise coarse or in sacks. We 
quote: 


Goomet I iss ae cnlesnwee : os § = 
tate UPCTS — ewe ee cee eeeee eeeere ‘ 
State No. = Suc cccccccenscccesceces 3 50@ 4 75 
StahoPRRIir a .infcivin i «0. 4 ch tee'g'd vies 5 75@ 6 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber Dee aia 6 H@— — 
sige: 6 50g 6 % 
Minnesota, Canis to Genes ae 6 00@ 6 75 
New Process........... 8 9 00 
BOMROrE TIGR. 5.52 occ cassnescok 4 50@ 9 25 
REVO MIOUs 6055 orescence wecccvcces 3 75@ 4 60 
Corn Meal, per bbl ............. -- 2 65@ 4 00 


GRAIN —Wheat.—The market for both 
Spring and Winter has lost the buoyancy 
which obtained during the first part of 
the week, and, with but a limited export 
and speculative demand, coupled with un- 
usually free offerings for future delivery, 


prices declined materially on Wednesday 
and Thursday. But the decline on future 
deliveries was mostly recovered yesterday, 
when the market closed firm for all kinds. 
Corn.—The demand has been moderate 
since Tuesday, and even with moderate 
receipts the market has for the most part 
ruled in favor of the buyer, prices having 
declined fully one cent per bushel. Yes- 
terday, however, the market was firmer. 
Rye has been neglected and prices have 
favored the buyer. Barley remains quiet. 
Buckwheat has sold to some extent at 67@ 
68 cents. Oats have been in fair demand 
for ‘‘ spot” and *‘ futures,” but prices have 
favored the buyer. Peas have been in 
limited demand and prices are without 
decided change. Canada are offered to 
arrive at 85@86 cents, with 83 bid. Beans 
are without change, except Red Kidney, 






which are a shade easier. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State........... Seeaeaee 150 @155 
White Western............... -150 @1 5 
No. 1 Milwaukee........... ++» 139 @1 40 
No. 2 Milwaukee...........00. 37 @1 37% 
No. 2 Chicago........ SStTs coe 138 @-—— 
No. ates betas ~aeien . } BL @ 1 33 
Amber Mic Ed PAS $ ced case ; _ 
bre, We hc m8) @ tb 
—_ Western.. Eaekhiow bsakhen sees 68 @ 7 
Wemars TUMNUD 050 cdsnccceces 64 @ 68 
Western Yellow......ss0c--05. 60 @ 62 
Oats: 
ee baceeebssns wee 3 @ 41 
SEc.<cusahosssseeses a a a 
Rejected. «secs socesesse évosont 31 @ 38 
BEANS: 
See New..... --sf.0.b. 2 40 g 2 45 
Medium, New ++. 190 215 
White Kidney, ‘New - 250 @ 2 60 
Red Kidney, New. - 265 @270 
Pea, prime......... - 200 @210 


CATTLE MARKET. _ Beef Cattle have 
been in good request and the closing prices 
exhibit an advance of about one quarter of 
a cent on all grades below extra and fancy. 
The sales were at 12@12)4 cents for select- 
ed Steers, to dress 58 lbs. to the gross cwt, ; 
1144 for prime do., to dress 57 lbs.; 81446@ 
11 tor common to good Natives, to dress 
55@57 lbs.; and 754@94¢ for Texas avd 
Cherokee, to dress 56 lbs. Milch Cows 

continue in demand, with previous prices 
sustained. For Calves trade has been quite 
active and the prices obtained were very 
satisfactory. 3@31¢ cents is the quotation 
for Grass-fed and 64@8¥ for Milk-fed. 
At a slight concession there has been a 
— demand for both Sheep and Lambs. 
he business consummated was at 4@51¢ 














hg for cheap and 54@6 1¢ for Lambs. 


Live Hogs have been scarce. <A few State 
sold at 57g@6 cents. The receipts for the 
week are 8,931 Beef Cattle, 70 Cows, 2,823 
Calves, 31, 618 Sheep, and 24,828 Hogs. 


HAY.—Dealers anticipate a better trade 
as the season advances, but at the present 
time there is a very limited inquiry. Prgees 
remain steady. We quote North River 


Shipping 55@60 cents, Retail qualities 60@ 
85, Clover 40@50, apd Salt 55@60. Straw 
is dull, but prices are uncbanged. Quoted 
50@60 cents for Long Rye, 40@45 for 
Short do., and 45@50 for Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS —Pork.—The market for 
spot” Pork has remained very quiet, but 
prices have undergone nochange of mo- 
ment. Bacon has been neglected and we 
hear of nothing of consequence in either 
Western or City. Holders, however, are 
firm in their views. Cut Meats are with- 


out movement and the transactions are 
small. Fresh Meu:ts remain steady. 
Lard bas been dull and prices have 
been shaded a little. The market closed 
quiet and easy. Beef is still neglected; 
but, with the stock reduced to a mere) 
nominal figure, holders are firm in their 


views. Beef Hams remain dull. Winter 
are entirely nominal and are almost un- 
7 We quote: 
Plain Mees, DMs isdue. che cae 13 00 —_ 
Se ee ee. 13 00 @14 
Prime os tere! ss dc ce Teccd 21 00 @22 o 
ee ea 1500 @— — 
= . India Mess, tierce. .25 00 @26 00 
Mess, Woestertississ<cciees ...14 35 Q— — 
Prime, Western........+00.0. 10 25 @10 5 
ad MOG 6656s csevsveseeeee 1350 @—— 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,@ 100 bs. 915 @— — 
City prigis 655 5.diccs ode os wns 8 8744@ 9 00 
Refined nie <: ds... Sac Ba 05k - 8 87% @ 9 871¢ 
AMS; 
Pickled....... SCENIC 11 124¢ 
Smoked........ aaisive oh eae wena he 114%@13 
SHOULDERS 
ge PERSE Prtsnees eee eee ees Ts 8l¢ 
API BINOO ss os Sagi pes siemaccs 6 here 7 074 
FRRCOD sas bs 55 50 cid Boi did de HTS 74@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is steady, with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 


DomEsTIC ke 


White City, ® bisisiosis.ag eis oie OB hidate 8%@ 4 
Country Mixed ae of woolens)...... 3 33% 
Log err y@i1 
PAPER STOCK: 

SUTIN, oraoc.6 0106.04 scccpjswene 374 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............... 5% 
Book Stock (solid)..............e00. — @ 3% 
OOMIBDR “ERDEIS . <oi0.55.030000 0800 50'e 1 @1X% 


WOOL.—The week just close has been 
a very quiet one, exceeding any like period 
since the advent of new Fleeces. Holders, 
however, anticipate a better trade in the 


near future and generally carry their stocks 
‘with confidence, though on inferior descrip- 
tions an occasional ‘‘ shading” has been 


resorted to. We quote: 
American SC ARS ee. —50 @—52 
Rc cioeoris sweetie —38 @—49 
“ Me, Gass odds 8g — 9S 
American, Combing... bo AS sc bead al —49 
wn  eeeecenthethadiapestiite —20 
oo AMMA « uidiscneecossisees —35 
paraiso, Unwashed........... —18 
Texas, MEG Uisccccasecesnaseed —27 
SIE IIIS 55 6.<..000:0000 00 000s —Ww 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........—30 
2 eee 73 30 
Smyrna, Unwashed...........+- O17 
Smyrna, Washed............... O22 
a. 8p’ rach Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Unwashed, medium. 23 
Cal. 8 . C., Unwashed, coarse. 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry.. 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has been very 
light and the market heavy for all — 
strictly fair. We quote: 





NEw BUTTER: 

StategMirBhae .. wc 5. sei. . eeee eee 22 
State, tubs, selections.............. 3 @s 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 

State, tubs, Creamery......ssccccee 28 @33 
Western, tubs, PANS. 050060000 ¢ee4 22 @2B 
Western, REE P5) 32 
Western, firkins, choice............ 18 @w 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 @I8 
CHEESE.—The demand aa fresh-made 

Cheese has been fair for export at 1314c., 

and some sales have been made a trifle 


higher, though yesterday the market was 
quiet. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..............006 13 @131¢ 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 e's" 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74%@ 8 
Biante Daletas, 0.25 cn4speccscccecsceghe il 12 
Western Factory, choice......... ---124@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 0 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 1% 


EGGS remain steady at previous quot- 
ations. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and nme 224;@— 
State and Pennsylvania... 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 1 9% K 

FRUITS. — Domestic aon — Apples 
have met with ready sale at $1.75@2.50 for 
River fruit and $2.75@3.00 for Western. 


{October 18, 1877. 





in good demand at full prices; while low 
grades, both of Quertered and Sliced, are 
neglected. Peeled and Unpeeled Peaches 
are in good demand and prices firm. Re- 
ceipts of Small Fruits are light, with a fair 
demand and prices firm. We quote: 


Apples, State.......... puis Go tipo aive acon se wale 6's 
Apples, Western.................+6. D4@ 

Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 G0 
Peaches, peeled, prime...........+++ 8 @l4 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......205- 5 7 
TEE DOVTIOD «<6 6 cpiecramvscaivaigdiee cena 74%@ 8 
1 RR SE TORRE? Sehr Re see i Re ys 14 @16 


HOPS.—The export demand continues 
light at about 10@11 cents for good to 
prime New; but the transactions are 
meager. The receipts and shipments con- 
tinue heavy; but the exports are, for the 
most part, direct from the country on 
through bills of lading. Brewers are taking 
some at 1114@13 cents; but only small par- 
cels of choice are taken at these prices. 
Old are entirely nominal at from 7 cents 


down. We quote: 

@idp of 1877; per ID. . cc swusvsd!..de.- 6@13 
SO Ot FOG, os «tees sopigmnsie« ofasias 4@ 7 
RROPIOLGS) 8 sees se aniusaisrogieengire + 2@ 4 


POTATOES are steady and the demand 
continues fair. We quote: 

MONE AGING: 65.0506 6ese6 casos 150 @1 75 
INOW, DOPRSEY2 6. 6 ccc cece dsoess 12 @1 3714 


SEEDS.—Clover is quiet and nominally 
quoted at 8% cents. Timothy is steady. 
Flax is now offered at $1.4215@ $1.45, de- 
livered; but crushers are well supplied, 
and are, in consequence, out of the market. 
We quote: 


Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 8'¢@ 9 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @ — 
Flaxseed, Western, rough....... 144 @ — 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
ula) Reepeenens ate pierre 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
MOPED .& ccleaner se thse ansas 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
Es | RR SEES 72 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. eg 2 aa 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 
Mapes’ Prepared Fist Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


s 
© 
& SFhRSES2R 
SSSSEE 


PUM OL THING soon cccssensier ss 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 3500 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 OC@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 LO@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 LO 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
= Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 3200 





ag shi Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 

ia ‘* Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. a 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate. . 47 00 
High-grade’ eee 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
BOOM IOUE ho Seen o2ccees + 0554 3% 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 5 Og 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c. ).- - 22 25 00 
De nn ge a Fe RIS 80u@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (8p ip-c.); per | ib. 8%{e.@ 94. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 34e.@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), ‘ 28/.@ 3Y{e. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44¢.@ 434c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44%e.@ 434¢. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 c.@ 5ke 
Dried Blood, per, EDs sittin catctees Rise. @3 ¢ 
Oe ee ee, ook 558 8s 24¢.@3 ¢ 








TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE THE a 
Send for our New Reduced Price-Li 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey &t., N. Y. City. 


BEST, 7 shicEse 








and 
in eaters! co -—w ‘erticles Fay | 
at JOS. STINER & CO. 


ashi 

New York, where they willfind the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. ers by mail will 
meet prompt att pttention. Send 
circ! . box 423%, 
AGENTS “WANTED. 


FAMILY WASH BLU 
BARLOW’S |THEFA eWiire nBena uh, 

INDIGO BLUE. \233 n. 24 Street. Philadelphia 

TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 


BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


Tl, 79, and 81 Vesey &t., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please : send for Price-Lists 


TE AS —The choicest in the world importers 
* prices—Largest Compan. gutinustiy 
pa be, pleases sverybods- <tr continua: 




















Domestic Dried.—In Apples the export 
demand is very light. ‘Choice stock Sliced 


eeninee hore 
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Houng and Old, 


“HARRY BOY.” 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 








WELL, Harry boy, 
Youarea sight, perched upon cook’s dish-pan, 
All smirch and smutch, 
With not one little finger fit to touch, 
Drumming with fork and spoon hard as you 
can, 


You roisy boy ! 
Who would believe, indeed, who could believe, 
To look at you, 
You once wore baby white and baby blue, 
With dainty ribbon-bows to tie your sleeve ? 


O, Harry boy, 
You little giant in your button-boots, 
Fall three-feet-three, 
Your sturdy knees bared for the world to 
see— 
Poor little knees, criss-crossed with ancient 
cuts, 


Such sorry knees, 
So scraped, so scratehed, so golden-brown 
with tan; 
Your brown fists match 
Them piteous well with bruise and cut and 
scratch— 
You sturdy, lawless, little, sunburned man ! 


My great, big boy, 
I pinch your apple-cheeks, so hard and red, 
And wonder how 
You came by all this rich brown hair that 
now 
Thatches, so curly-thick, your restless head. 


For, Harry boy, 
This hair was gold, a pale and tender gold, 
And soft as down ; 
The daintiest, tiniest baby in the town 
You were—yes, you, you boy,so big and 
bold. 


The best one, too, 
You were; so good. I’d wrap you, eyes and 
nose ; 
And you, yes, you, 
Would sleep such naps, and then wake 
with a coo, 
All smiles, if I but touched your rosy toes. 


Yes, you, great boy, 
That likes to roll up mornings in the sheets, 
And then pitch out 
Head-first upon the floor, with such a 
shout 
That all the people hear you in the streets. 


Poor, dirty boy! 
“Oh! but the dirt will all wash off from 
clothes,”” 
Well, Mamma prays, 
No matter how you grow, all nights, all 
days, 
Than skin and clothes sin’s soil no deeper 
goes. 


“What do I mean ?”’ 
Oh! nothing. ‘But I do”? 
keen eyes, 
Mamma may mean 
That you should come up-stairs and wash 
you clean, 
(The rest—-when Time has made you sadly 
wise.) 


Well, then, 


—— EE 


“JACK AND HIS GLORY.” 


BY HOPE LEDYARD. 





“*TDLL tell youa story of Jack and his glory, 
And now my story’s begun—’ 

“Oh! not that, Mamma. That’s just fit 
for Baby. Tell us a real story.” 

“Wait a little, dear. Jack was 
a boy of thirteen; the only child 
of a widowed mother. The two lived 
in a neat little brown cottage just outside 
the village of Osage. His father was a dim 
memory to Jack; but almost every night, 
and especially on Sundays, when neither 
of them were so busy, mother and Jack 
would talk of the dear father—how noble 
he was; how truly polite to the poorest 
woman or child; and how he scorned to tell 
a lie or to get rich at the expense of others, 
She told how one cold, wintry day, when 
Jack was a little baby, Papa had seen a 
boy of five or six years of age fall over the 
bridge in the village, into the water; and, 
not waiting a moment, had dived for bim, 
and after a time brought the little fellow 
to land, chilled almost to death, but saved 
by Jack’s father. From that day Mr. 
Rumford had a cough; and, instead of any 
medicines doing him good, he grew worse, 
and the next summer, when Jack was 
learning to love him and to say ‘Papa,’ 
the dear father had to bid him ‘ Good- 





THE: INDEPENDENT! 


bye.’ All this Jack was never tired of 
hearing ; and then he always said: 

*«* Now tell me again just what Papa said 
about me.’ 

‘**He said: ‘I want you to tell Jack’ 
(you lay so still by his side that it seemed 
as if you were listening to every word) 
‘that, though his father has no money to 
leave him, he leaves him an honest name, 
and cares more for his boy to live a short 
life full of good deeds, full of love and care 
for others, than a long life of selfish ease 
or money-getting. Teach him to love his 
country. Who knows but he may do 
something for her? At any rate, I trust 
he will be a true, honest American.’ 
And, then, Jack,’ his mother always 
added, ‘you lay looking at him; and he, 
too tired to speak, just looked down into 
your baby face, till it seemed as if you were 
talking together, you now and then strok- 
ing his face and saying ‘ My papa,’ till at 
Jast you dropped asleep, and [ laid you in 
your little crib, with a kiss from him on 
your cheek. I didn’t dream it would be 
the last; but before morning he was gone, 
and I was left alone with my baby-boy.’ 


‘‘All this Jack had heard again and 
again, and his one ambition was to grow to 
be such a man as his father. He wished 
to take that father’s place in the home and 
in the world; and it is wonderful how 
much even a little boy can do, if he tries. 
At six years of age Jack could black his 
boots, chop up kindling for his motber, 
draw water from the well, and go to the 
village market. But at this rate I shall 
not have time to tell you about ‘his glory.’ 

‘*The way it all happened was this. One 
day Jack came home from school in great 
excitement. ‘Mother! Tuiey’ve fired 
on Fort Sumter, and some ofthe states 
want to break up the Union! Oh, Mother! 
what can they be thinking of? And to 
think that we must fight our own brothers; 
for you know Father said all true Ameri- 
cans were brothers,’ 

‘“Mrs. Rumford quieted the boy and 
persuaded him to think of the duties on 
hand. But at night he read the papers 
eagerly, found out all about the position of 
Sumter, and went to bed to dream of can- 
nonading and the roll of drums. We all 
know how exciting the news was in the 
papers, day by day. You children can 
fancy how Jack felt when a company was 
formed in their village to go to the front. 
His mother could not repress a feeling of 
joy that he was too young to enlist, for 
she felt that, after all she had taught him as 
to living and dying for one’s country, she 
could not keep him at home. But Jack 
was only thirteen, and, much as he longed 
to go, knew it would sound foolish to speak 
of such a thing. 

‘The war changed him wonderfully. 
The other boys played ‘soldier’ more than 
ever, wore the Union colors, and had regu- 
lar drills, etc., at play-time. But Jack lost 
all his boyish love of play. He worked 
hard at school, and, whenever he could 
honestly spare the time, would study his 
beloved newspapers, consult his father’s 
atlas and gazetteer, and talk to any one who 
would reply to his‘ eager questions as to 
the war. When a second company was 
needed from the neighborhood, Jack said 
that, if he could -notefight, he could take a 
man’s place in the villege, so that one more 
man could be spared. And he persuaded 
his mother to let him apply for a situation 
as clerk at one of the largest grocery stores. 
The firm knew him well and were delight- 
ed to take him; and for a while, feeling 
that he was serving his country in this way, 
he seemed more satisfied. The recruiting 
officer said Jack could persuade men to go 
to the front when his words had no effect. 
The boy’s genuine love of country shamed 
older and colder hearts. At the store Jack 
met a great many soldiers who had returned 
on leave, and one man who had lost an 
arm was his especial friend. Day after 
day he would listen to his account of the 
battle of Antietam; and most of all did he 
love to hear of how bravely the drummer- 
boys did their part, drumming cheerily all 
along the dreary march. 

‘For the first time Jack had a secret 
from his mother. He bought a good drum, 
and early in the morning and late at night 
he practiced on it, behind the store. He 
became so expert a drummer that the boys 





urged him to join their ‘company’; but he 





‘told them he did not care for ply and only 


drummed to ‘ quiet himself.’ In the mean- 
time, his: mother watched him narrowly. 
He was growing so manly; was so grave 
and anxious; only seemed animated and 
bright when talking over some victory. 
But when a report of defeat and disaster 
came, how her heart ached for him. He 
did not say ‘Mother, let me go’; but she 


, knew that his whole soul was in the army, 


and the poor mother thought, as still the 
war continued: ‘Ah! if this lasts till Jack 
is seventeen, I shall have to let him go.’ 

‘*There was one thing the mother could 
not understand. Jack was now fourteen 
years old, and had been more than a year 
at the store, receiving a fair salary, which 
had been once increased; and yet, except to 
give her a present now and then, 
he never offered his money to her. She 
had such trust and faith in her boy that 
she did not ask him about it. She felt 
sure he must be saving the money for some 
purpose. It all came out at last. One 
night—it was just after the repulse at 
Petersburg—Jack came home, and, though 
his mother had everything to tempt his 
appetite, he could not eat. And, suddenly 
flinging himself by his mother’sside, hiding 
his face in her lap, that she might not see 
the tears he thought unmanly, he said: 
‘Mother, I must go!’ They need every 
man to fight, and boys can do the drum- 
ming. Will you not, for Father's sake, let 
me go? I have all my money in the bank, 
for you to use while I am gone; and oh! 
Mother, I can’t live without helping my 
country. Remember what Father said.’ 

‘“*Ah! did not she remember? But it 
was hard. Yet she loved her country 
almost as well as her boy did, and before 
he slept Jack had her consent to enlist as 
a drummer-boy. Strangely..enough, the 
boy whom Mr. Rumford had saved from 
drowning—now a fine young man, over 
twenty years old—was to be in the same 
regiment, as captain; and, loving Jack for 
his father’s sake, as well as his own, he 
promised to look after him. 

“T cannot tell you about every day be- 
tween that and the time when Jack marched 
away. It was a busy, happy, yet sad time 
for him. More than ever Mrs. Rumford 
noticed how like his father Jack grew. He 
thought of so many plans for her comfort 
when he should be gone. 

‘“‘The day came when the company 
marched away, Jack, though the young- 
est drummer, leading the others, as he was 
found to be a most skillful hand. How 
slowly the weeks went by, to the mother, 
sitting in the little brown cottage. Letters 
came from Jack, telling his mother he was 
happier than he had been since Fort Sumter 
had been fired on. 

‘«*T think of Father's wishes for me,’ 
he wrote, ‘and try not to lead a selfish life. 
And there is plenty to do among ‘ the boys, 
as we call them. One thing, Mother, I am 
very glad now that I learned how to mend 
a little and sew on buttons. I felt ashamed 
of it, though you used to tell me it might 
be of use tome. But now I can help other 
fellows when we are in camp; and nobody 
laughs at it as girls’ work, because, you 
see, there are no girls.’ 

‘* At last came a short note, written on 
the eve of the Battle of Gettysburg. ‘We 
are On our way toa battle, I trust. Cour- 
age, Mother! Remember dear Father is 
watching over me. I feel no fear. I mean 
to drum as long as I can hold a stick.’ 

‘““No more word, but the lists that all 
might read in the paper, and her boy’s 
name was not there. But in two or three 
days came a letter from Pennsylvania, 
directed in a strange hand. It was from 
Captain Henry, and told her that Jack was 
lying in the hospital, wounded. He wrote: 

“** Your son has acted ahero’s part. We 
allenvy you such a boy. Not only was his 
heroism shown in the actual battle, when 
he displayed such.coolness and courage, 
but. through the weeks of. waiting... He 

was always on the watch to do, some kind- 
ness for another. He wrote numberless 
letters for men who could not write, helped 
those about.him, and would raise our en- 
thusiasm bysinging,in a Wonderfully earnest 
way: 


‘¢©He bas sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat.’ 


** «But I must tell you how he received | 


his wound, A soldier near him was mor- 
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tally wounded; and exclaimed: ‘Oh! if I 
could only have one more shot at’em!’ 

“«* Give me your gun, and I’ll send it for 
you,’ exclaimed Jack. And, seizing it, he 
marched on, firing steadily with the others, 
till he was struck and fell, losing his gun. 
But then, having his drum hanging round 
his neck, he sat, and, wounded as he was, 
gave us such arally that we all felt cheered 
and steadied. Never fear for your boy, 
Madam. He is ready for life or death; 
but I trust he may be spared to you and to 
us all. He isa fit son for such a father.’ 

‘«The next post brought a line from the 
colenel of Jack’s regiment, saying that, if 
his mother could come, she had better do so, 
as Jack talked of her continually and 
seemed very feverish. As quickly as pos- 
sible she reached the hospital. First the 
colonel and Captain Henry spoke a few 
words, saying how many of both officers 
and men would do anything for Jack’s 
mother. And then she hastened to the 
room where he lay. 

‘Down the aisle, between the narrow 
white beds, she walked, looking eagerly 
for Jack’s face; and there, at the end of the 
room, he lay tossing and turning from side 
to side and calling for his drum. He was 
very hard to quiet; but seemed at once to 
obey his mother’s voice, as if from force of 
habit. The doctor had warned her to speak 
authoritatively to him; and when she said, 
just in the tone she had been wont to use 
in his childish days, ‘ Jack, this will never 
do. You must lie still,’ he answered, at 
once: ‘Yes ’m. Only please let me have 
my drum to-morrow!’ and lay still, soon 
falling into a sound sleep. 

‘* While he lay quietly sleeping the colo- 
nel of the regiment sent for Mrs. Rumford. 
He wanted to tell her how Jack had won 
all hearts by his bravery. 

“«* Why, Madam,’ he said, ‘I could hard- 
ly believe the boy was only fourteen. He 
steadied older ones on the battlefield, and a 
man who lay near him all through the 
night says he refused to be taken in the 
ambulance, sending those who were more 
seriously wounded before him. If he re- 
covers, as I think he will, we must have 
him promoted. But I think he had better 
rest for a year or two, and by that time the 
war will be ended, I trust. He has glory 
enough now.’ 

‘“*As Mrs. Rumford went back and sat 
by Jack’s bed, she thought of those last 
words; and the old coupiet I began my 
story with came back toher. ‘Jack and 
his glory.’ Had not her boy won glory? 
Not so much the glory of fighting for his 
country; but she gloried in his manly, 
unselfish life, through the years past. 

‘« My story is too long, and I can only add 
that Jack got quite well, and was adopted 
by the Colonel, who, having an only son 
whom he feared was likely to be spoiled 
for the need of a brother, persuaded Mrs. 
Rumford to let him educate her boy, with 
the understanding that his mother was to 
live near at hand and see as much as she 
wanted of him. So, I’ve told you a story 
of Jack and his glory.” 

“Qh! yes, Mamma. But now you must 
tell us another of Jack and his brother.” 

** Well, well, perhaps, some other day,” 





THE PINE-CONES. 





(FROM THE FRENCH OF JACQUES PORCHAT.} 





BY MRS. MARIE PABKE. 





In the season of the falling of the pine. 
cones in the forest, Corasan went every 
day, at the command of his mother, to fill 
a great sack. He would have been glad to 
have been exempt from this work, which 
he felt to be beneath one of his age (he was 
then 25 years old). Nevertheless, he 
obeyed, for in his country one does not 
think himself released from filial submis- 
sion as soon as he has a little beard on his 
chin. 

One day, when he went to the wood for 
his customary harvest, he said to himself, 
while gathering the cones: 

“Oh! if the Fairy of the Mountain would 
deign to change them into gold.” 

The Fairy of the Mountain heard him. 
Suddenly there was a great crackling, and 
from out the largest pine-tree stepped forth 
a beautiful lady, in white, who said to 
Corasan : 





“ The pine-cones which thou bast gath 
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ered will change into gold as soon as thou 
reachest home, if between the forest and 
the house thou hast not one bad thought. 
I will permit thee to make trial just six 
times.” 

Corasan prostrated himself and thanked 
the Fairy, who disappeared into the pine- 
tree. The young peasant finished filling 
his sack, vowing to himself that he would 
carefully comply with the conditions im- 
posed upon him. But alas! the pine-cones 
remained pine cones, and there was vot one 
changed to gold. 

On the morrow Corasan, having returned 
to the forest, exclaimed: 

‘Fairy of the Mountain, by what wrong 
thought have I prevented the acccmplish- 
meat of the miracle?” 

The Fairy instantly appeared, and an- 
swered : 

‘*IT should have too much to do to recall 
them all to thy memory. Tell me only 
why, after filling thy sack, as usual, thou 
bast also filled thy pockets—that which thou 
hast never done before? O Coruasan! Even 
before taking the load on thy back thou 
badst a wrong thought. ‘When the pine- 
cones are changed to gold,’ didst thou say 
to thyself, ‘I wish to have some for myself, 
which I need not share with my brothers 
and sisters.’ Go, begin thy work, and be 
more wise another time.” 

Corasan made very humble apology to 
the Fairy, who again disappeared. He 
filled his sack anew and did not fill his 
pocket; yet he was not more lucky than 
the first time, and his mother said to him: 

**This is well, my son. Thou hast gath- 
ered pine-cones which burn splendidly.” 

‘*What have I thought bad this time?” 
said the young man, the next morning, to 
the Fairy. ‘‘For truly it seems to me that 
I am without reproach.” 

‘‘Hast thou, then, forgotten what thou 
didst say to thyself when thou passed the 
house of Abaril, thy rich neighbor? ‘This 
house is beautiful; but ina short time it 
will be no more the most beautiful in the 
neighborhood.’ Remember the malicious 
joy which thou felt at this thought, and let 
that suffice to explain thy new failure.” 

Corasan, without replying, began again 
his work with courage, promising himself 
to be more on his guard this time. But all 
his precautions were vain; and this day 
the pine-cones burned better than ever. 

‘‘Mighty Fairy,” called he, the next 
morning, as soon as he had entered the 
forest, “‘ how can it be that again the mir- 
acle has not worked? I have watched my- 
self with constant attention, and, in pass- 
ing before the house of the rich neighbor, 
I turned my head away, that I might not 
be tempted by a bad thought.” 

‘‘And thou hast cast thine eyes on the 


hut of the poor shepherd, and thou didst | 


say to thyself: ‘This man is very idle and 
negligent, to let the roof of his house de- 
cay!’ Yet thou did’st know that for six 
months ‘be has lost the use of all his limbs. 
O Corasan! On the point of becoming 
rich, you ought to have other thoughts con- 
cerning the misery of your neighbor.” 

The poor boy sighed and bent down to 
the ground, in order to gather more cones. 
He was certain that thistime the miracu- 
lous transformation.could not fail to hap- 
pen. Again filled he his sack even to the 
top, minding not the trouble, if he might 
increase his wealth and the joy of his 
parents, 

Useless trouble! At the opening of the 
sack the cones fell out without changing 
in weight or color. Each one of the 
family rejoiced at their brilliant flame. 
Corasan alone was sad and discontented, 
and did not eat with good appetite the 
soup which his mother had cooked over 
the beautiful fire. 

The next day he asked an explana- 
tion of the Fairy, who said to him, in a 
severe tone: 

‘*Thou thinkest thyself innocent, and 
thou hast never been more guilty. Why, 
as thou left the forest, upon seeing thy 
young neighbor, Colombelle, coming from 
afar, hast thou left the highway and 
passed across the fields to avvid meeting 
her? Formerly thou wouldst have gone 
far out of thy way to put tbyself in her 
path; but thou saidst in thy heart; ‘My 
mother has forbidden me to think ot 
Colombelle. I must obey my mother,’ 
Hypocrite! Thy true thought was that 
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henceforth Colombelle would be too poor 
for thee!” 

The culprit said to the Fairy, with tears 
in his eyes: 

** Yes. lam a miserable ove; and I be- 
lieve, in truth, that one cannot, without 
thinking wrong thoughts, seck the favors 
of fortune. I have merited my chastise- 
ment. Leave me poor—poor as I am. 
And oh! good Fairy, bring to passonly that 
my mother give me Colombelle as wife.” 

‘‘Return home in peace,” answered the 
Fairy; ‘‘and when thou hast freed thyself 
of thy sack throw thyself on thy knees be- 
fore thy mother and ask of her this favor.” 

Corasan failed not toobey. After filling 
his sack, without an ambitious thought, he 
returned home, thinking all the long way 
but of his innocent love. 

When he had put the sack down in the 
chimney-corner, he fell on his knees before 
his mother, and said: 

‘“‘My mother, give me Colombelle for 
wife!” 

And the same moment the sack was torn, 
and there fell with a great noise, which 
made the whole family tremble, a mass of 
pine-cones, shining like gold. They were, in 
fact, pure gold. There was now not only 
a dower for Colombelle; but also for all 
the brothers and sisters of Corasan, and 
there were twelve besides him. 

And when they had divided in equal 
portions (as Corasan wished) the cones 
among themselves, they found that they 
were still the richest peasants for twenty- 
five miles around. But more charitable 
ones were not to be found in the whole 
world. 

Of course, the roof of the shepherd was 
repaired, and by the aid of skillful physi- 
cians the shepherd was healed. 

OE 


Selections. 
AN OLD UMBRELLA. 


Aw old umbrella in the hall, 

Battered and baggy, quaint and queer— 
By all the rains of many a year 

Bent, stained, and faded—that is all. 


Warped, broken, twisted by the blast 

Of twenty winters, till at last, 

Like some poor close-reefed echooner cast, 
All water-logged, with half a mast, 

Upon the rocks, it finds a nook 

Of shelter on an entry hook. 

Old battered craft, how came you here? 


Ah! could it speak, ’twould tell of one— 
Old Simon Dowles, who now is gone— 
Gone where the weary are at rest; 

Of one who locked within his breast 
His private sorrowe o’er bis lot, 

And in his humble work forgot 

That. he was but a tofling bark 

Upon the billows in the dark, 

While the brave newer ships swept by, 
Sailing beneath a prosperous sky, 

And winged with opportunities 

Fate had denied to hands like his. 


A plain old-fashioned wight was he, 
As these sport-loving days could see. 
He ia his youth had loved and lost 
His loyal true-love. Ever since 

His lonely life was flecked and crossed 
By sorrow’s nameless shadow-tints; 
Yet. never a murmur from his lips 
Told of his darkened soul’s eclipse. 

I often think I still can bear 

His voice so blithe, his tones of cheer, 
As, dropping in to sav “ Good-day,” 
He gossiped in his old-man’s way. 

And yet we laughed when he had gone. 
We voungsters couldn’t understand— 
No matter if it rained or shone, 

He held the umbrella in his hand. 

Or, if he set it in the hal), 

Where other shedders of the rain 
Stood dripping up against the wall, 
His was too shabby and too plain 

To tempt exchange, All passed it by, 
Thougb showers of rain were pouring down, 
And all the gutters of the town 

Were torrents in the darkening sky. 
He never Jeft it onee behind, 

Save tbe last time he croesed our door. 
Oblivious shadows o’er his miod 
Presaged his failing strength. Before 
The morning be had passed away 

In peaceful sleep from night to day. 
And here the old brown umbrella still 
In its old corner stays to fill 

The place, as best it may, of him 
Who, on this wild and wintry vight, 
Is surely with the saints of light ; 

For whom my eyes grow moist and dim 
While I this simple rhyme indite. 


—C. P. CRANQH, in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 





THE NECESSARY EXPENSES OF A 
COLLEGE COURSE. ~ 


Tue following estimates bave been pre- 
pared from full and exact accounts of ex- 
penses kept by students of high rank in 
scholarship and character and of three 
years’ standing in one of the New Ep- 
gland colleges; and that these estimates may 
be relied upon as substantially correct for 
at least all the “country” colleges of New 
England an examination of their cata- 
logues will show, 





These estimates are for the college year 
of thirty-eight weeks, and apply in the 
right-hand columa to students who room 
alone, and who pay the average price for 
room, board, etc.; and in the left-hand 
column to those who have room-mates, and 
who obtain room and board at the lowest 
prices at which they are to be had: 








CO a ee ee $100 = $100 
Room-rent....... wn 
le- 12 
Fue! and lights.... an 
hing........ 20 
Text-books.. 20 
Stati ¥ and postage . ......... 5 5 
Literary Society tax................- 6 6 
ee $300 «= $395 


To this sum total should perhaps be 
added one quarter of the cost of furnishing 
a room for the four years, which, where 
two students room together, may easily be 
as low as $40 and need not exceed $60 
for each; while at the end of the course the 
sale of the furniture mav return to the 
student at least half of this outlay. For 
the optional course in chemistry during the 
third year there should also be added a 
laboratory fee of from $10 to $20. 

Thus, with the exception of clothing, and 
of travel to and from college, and of 
“‘graduation expenses,” the necessary an- 
nual expenses may be as low as $310 or 
$315, and need not be more than $415, and 
they probably do not exceed $500 in the 
case of more than a quarter of the whole 
number of students in the colleges above 
referred to. 

What, then, are the voluntary or option- 
al expenses? They are class taxes, secret. 
(or anti-secret) society taxes, contributions 
to defray the cost of ‘athletic sports,” of 
match games of ball clubs, of Clios and 
other student publications, of class suppers, 
etc., ete. And, whatever “the American 
college student” may think of these things, 
the conviction of college faculties un- 
doubtedly is that so far as they are service- 
able for promoting health, for keeping the 
body in the best working trim for study, 
and for the proper cultivation of the sccial 
nature, they are a good thing for those who 
can afford them; but that beyond these 
limits they are a nuisance, most seriously 
interfering with the accomplishment of the 
one object for which the student enters 
college, if not thwarting it altogether. 

In these hard times especially, let not 
parents who are educating their sons 
forget: 

(1.) That rigid economy is a virtue in 
college. as well as everywhere else: that 
scarcely anvthing promotes the cultivation 
of this virtue so much as the necessity of 
keeping a careful account of expenditures 
and of making a report of the same; that 
the habit of keeping such an account is a 
most valuable part of the training neces 
sary fir success in life; and that not a few 
students are annually ruined, or waste 
their time and make a failure of their 
college course, because they have more 
money to spend than they need. 

(2.) That four years of young manhood 
spent in any of our New England colleges, 
with an ontlay in all of from $1,600 to 
$2.000, and with fourteen weeks of vaca 
tion in each year, for play, ought to furnish 
“the American college student,” by the 
time of his graduation, with discipline 
and culture of a verv high order; and that 
it ought to be a disgrace to any young 
man who, through the kindness of self- 
sacrificing friends and the generosity of 
the founders of scholarships, has the op- 
portunity of acquiring a liberal education 
to fail of attaining such discipline and 
culture, and by the various artful dodges 
known to students and a devotion to col- 
lege amusements to cheat himself out of 
the real benefits of a college course. One 
who thus deceives bimself, having a form 
of education, but denying the power thereof, 
deludes no one else, The community, in 
looking for men competent to do the work 
of the various professions, do not need the 
exhortation: From such turn away.—PrRor. 

P. CroweEnu, of Amherst, in ‘ The 
Congregationalist ” 





STUDY AND LONGEVITY. 


EvEN if brain-work does tend to produce 
more highly-colored phases of the nervous 
temperament, yet the diseases which follow 
this temperament in the adult. period of 
life carry off but a small part of the popu- 
lation. Itis alsoa fact that diseases, like 
plants, can onlv thrive on their own 
peculiar soil. The thin, wiry person of 
skin and bone is not likelv to die of 
apoplexy ; and the beef-eating, beer-guzzling 
loafer need have no fear of wasting lung 
consumption, It is one of the compen- 
sations of Nature that, while marked tem- 
peraments are afflicted with their peculiar 
diseases, they are generally sure not to be 
harrassed with those peculiar to diverse 
temperaments. Nervous invalids escape 
plague, pestilence, and fevers, «hich would 
kill at first contact a full fed, robust, and 
hearty man. So that, while a scholar’s life 
may render him more susceptible to the 
rare forms of diseases of a nervous nature, 
this same life is almost an assurance against 
the more common inflammatory and ap- 
parently powerful destrovers of human life. 
‘Strength is often weakness and weakness 
becomes strength. We are saved through 
debility.” 

Scholars live more in accordance with 
hygienic and sanitary laws than do other 
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people. The common usages and require- 
ments of society place them in use of better 
food, give them warmer houses and better 
ventilated, keep them from unhealthy and 
poisonous exhalations, and afford them a 
relaxation, vacation, and variety in life, 
both mental and rhysical, which greatly 
tends to insure their health. To trades- 
people, mechanics, formers, and workers 
generally there is a greater monotony and 
tedium of daily work than to the scholar. 
The proportion of these who are ill fed, 
poorly clothed, impreperly housed, exposed 
to vice, passion, and intemperance is far 
greater than those who at the office or 
study-table commune with the best work of 
the minds of all ages of the world. The 
scholar does not live in a crowd, and thus 
become exposed to accidents and tempt- 
ations. He is much by himself. He is 
led to more calm reflections and to a better 
self preservation. 

And, whether it seems invidious or no, 
society most certainly does regard the 
literary man—the scholar—with more 
tenderness, more desire to keep him aloof 
from the rough usage of the world than it 
does ber other classes. Everybody does 
seems to care for the so-called educated 
persons, be thev men or women: very much 
as the hive of bees treat their queen, or as 
civilized man everywhere carefully pro- 
vides for and attendsto woman. The world 
will hold an umbrella over a scholar, when 
it savs to everybody else hold your own. 
Dr. Farr savs: ‘‘ The clergy lead a comfort- 
able, domestic, moral, and temperate life, 
in healthy parsonages, and their lives are 
good in the insurance sense.” 

The scholar has a better chance of long 
life because he has alarger liberty. After 
the rudimentarv work of education is over, 
when school and college-bells and rules can 
be ignored, the scholar has a great control 
over the time, place, and manner of his 
work. His hardest work may be done when 
and where he will. Tf not in the mood for 
work to-day, he can do more when he is in 
the mood for it. If sickness or social 
duties claim him now, he can supplement 
this work when health and friends do not, 
demand. The scholer can economize his 
time, employ his resources, make his de- 
mands on others with a far greater degree 
of frerdom than can the man who is 
cramped within the hours, methods, and 
etiquette of business and common toil. 
Hence the great relief from worry, waiting 
the movements of others, the red tape and 
restrictions that ever hinder the muscle- 
worker. Scholars, when fairly embarked 
in the business of life, need not so much 
mevtal urging to their work as coes the 
man who follows the factory-bell or tbe 
rain and sunshine of seed-time and harvest. 
And, while, without doubt. man is by nature 
a lazy animal and ever needs a healthy 
stimulus for his work, yet the effect of this 
upon his physical and mental health is far 
different from the goad. the punch, the 
anxious beating. the need of shelter, food, 
and warmth which the laboring man must 
have and only have by hard, unsympa- 
thetic, and often unsatisfactory work.— 
Pror. Epwarp Hitcarcock, tn ‘‘ The New 
Englander.” 





WALT WHITMAN. 


At present Mr. Whitman lives a verv 
quiet life in Camden. He has nearly 
abandoned the hope of recovery he at first 
persistently cherished. One physician has 
said that he will never get well; while 
others tell him that, since he does not grow 
any worse, he may hope to hecome better. 
He is very cheerful and genial, and nowise 
troubled by the prospect of a comparatively 
early death. Sending his love, recently, 
to two venerable ladies in Washington, by 
a friend, be said: “Tell them I,.am very 
poorly, and shall probably get re better; 
but that I am still pretty comfortable, and 
it’s all right—it’s all right!” He receives a 
large mail every day. Letters come from 
soldiers in all parts of the country, who 
have heard of bis illness and remember 
with gratitude his care of them in hospital. 
He also has letters from friends and ad- 
mirers in England—from Tennyson, W. 
M. Rossetti, and others. His brotber’s 
house is on a quiet, shaded street, and 
during the warm weather the poet sits by 
an open window on the first floor, close to 
the sidewalk; and there is hardly a passer- 
by who does not know him and pod or 
speak in passing, and, bowever he is 
occupied, whether writing or receiving 
ealls, he is careful to miss no greeting from 
his friends without. When the window is 
open, in the mild weather, his conversation 
with his caller, if he has one, is pretty sure 
to be interjected with: ‘‘How are you, 
Charley?” ‘‘How-day, Mac?” ‘Good 
Morning, Mary!” ‘‘ How do you do, Bub?” 
‘How do you do, Sis?” So hearty is his 
regard for his homely and every-day 
acquaintances, 

He walks out, with the aid of his cane or 
leaning upon a friend’s arm, and often 
takes the borse-car to the ferry, and crosses 
over to Philadelphia, where he rides, some- 
times for an hour or two, upon an omnibus 
or in a horse-car, enjoying, as has always 
been bis wont, contact with various people, 
the passing sights, and the music of tbe 
city’s myriad, mingled sounds. The young 
men of Camden are devoted to him, es- 
pecially the young mechanics; and his in- 
fluence upon them is of the most valuable 
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sort, being of a kind to awaken there self- 
respect. Some of these young men have 
formed a “Walt Whitman Club,” under 
the auspices of which he has once or twice 
given public readings from his poems. 
‘Although the poet has a venerable’ ap 
pearance far beyond his years—the resul' 
of his fll health--he still preserves the 
characteristic largeness and generosity of 
spirit of former days. He is now, as then, 
art and part with the crowd and the 
warmest of bosom friends. There is nothing 
provincial about him. A stranger, meeting 
him, would as soon take him for a 
Westerner or a Southerner as an Easterner. 
Mechanics take him for a mechanic, drivers 
for a driver, scholars for a scholar, the 
poor for a millionaire, the sick fora phy- 
sician, and everybody for a friend.— 
JosEPpH B. Marvin, in ‘‘ The Radical Re- 
view,” 


ONE GOOD FROM THE STRIKES. 


Tue youth of the American Republic is 
over; maturity, with its burdens, its diffi- 
culties, and its anxieties, has come. The 
era of expan-ion, that seemed boundless, of 
careless expenditure, of lavish draughts 
upon an inexhaustible future, and of the 
social and political security belonging to 
this material condition has closed. Want 
has shown its face in the land of plenty, 
and has brought with it the necessity of 
thrift and, at the same time, of carefully 
studying political and social problems 
analogous to those which tax the statesman- 
ship of the Old World, That these problems 
will find a happier solution in the New 
World than they have ever found in the 
Old is still our firm belief. We bave confi 
dence in the Republic, provided only that 
her people can get rid of party, for which, 
since the abolition of slavery, there has 
been no rational basis or pretext, and con 
front the perils of the future with a govern- 
ment supported by the nation. There 
seems reason to hope that this labor war, 
in which the friends of order of all parties 
must have rallied round the Government, 
may help to give public feeling a permanent 
turn in the right direction. If it does, the 
calamity will not have been unmixed.— 
GoLtpwin Smith, in ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Review.” 
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lines (agate type) will be insert 2d at the prices given 
Ww. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR INSERTING ELEC, 
TROTYPES, 
S7 yer week in 100 newspapers in Minnesota, 
| isconsin, etc. 

per week in 105 peovaeeages in Wisconsin, 
Ss lowa, Minnesota, etc 

12 ver week in 1°20 newape pers in Tennessee, 
N Fee Al — Arkansas, Louisiana, 

Georgia, Texas, et 
Oy = per week in 137. newsprpers in Ohio, In- 
$1 @) diana, Kentucky. 
$21 per week in 260 pine in New En- 
Dp giand, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ete. 
per week in 355 newspapers in Illi- 
$24.50 eee, aicpieee, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
sin 
ale week IN ALL of the abovemen- 
SS7.50 tioned papers. 

Larger advertisements will be inserted at even 
more favorable rates. A discount of5 percent. from 
the above rates will be allowed for an advertisement 
inserted two weeks; 10 per cent. for four weeks; 15 
per _ for eight weeks; 25 per cent. for thirteen 
weeks 





S315 will secure the peseeeion, of a one-inch 
o): advertisement ONE MONTH in over 
)O@ newspapers. 
S] 319 wil Secure the publication of a 
e ee ai TWENTY-INCH advertisement one 
week in over 1.000 newspapers, ay- 
eraging $1.31 per paper for a twenty- 
inch advertisement. This is less than 
one-half the cost of setting the tyne. 
bey Om per wanes will secure an advertisement 
wy 2 2d be 4 agate lines ppace one year in the 
fee represented by us 
The ‘alee amie can be cblnipil every week, if 
desired 
These papers circulate between 600,000 and 
700,000 papers weekly 
For Catalogues, containing the names of the papers 
and full particulars, and for estimutes, address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 


41 PARK ROW (Times Building), N. Y. 
THE [MPROVED 


PABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 











WORLD'S FAIR, London. ............ S51 
WORLD'S FATR, New Vork........... 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris............. 1867 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna....... .. .... 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago............ 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadetphia...... 1876 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, N. Y. 


walpeayee & CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
mor 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
FA ANKS & CO., 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















FAIRBANKS & CO.. 338 Broadway, Albany, BN. Yo 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul Street, Montreal 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William Street, Lon- 
oO 


don, England 
es KS, BROWN & CO., 2? Milk Street, Boston, 
ass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 


phi», Pa. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 111 Lake Street, 
Chic 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati. 

or MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street, 
leve 

aT MORSE & CO., 48 Wood Street, Pitts- 


rgh. 
FAIRBA NKs, enee & CO., Fifth and Main 
Streets, Louisv 
FAIRBA ANKS & co" Soe and 304 Washington Avenue, 
i. Lou 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 








A Sample Card ee our leading styles saiiied 


on receipt of 25 ¢ 
P RRY & CoO., 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


$5.00, $7.50, $10.00 SAVED! 


BUY THE 


Victor Sewing Machine 
AND SAVE MONEY. 


Instead P< $30.00 reduction, we sell our Machines 
without regard to style. for ONE-HALF OF 

FORMER STANDARD PRICES 

Foe Victor combines att desirable Improve- 
ments and has no superior as a first-class Family 
Sewing Machine. 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Middletown, Conn. 


- THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODORLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 


For all who want a 
MOIST, WARM 















t3?" Can be used anywhere, 
without coonection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 











NEW No. O COOK. 
eapecially Vor M i iners. 
Dressmwake Dru ists, 
Barbers, Tailors. Mane actur- 
ers, to heat Glue and Paste, 


ake. Steam, a 
Boil at he —_—e 4 
j#” SEND FOR SECULAR. #3 
ay a ured _by 
FLORESCE ‘CHINE Co., Florence. Mas: 


PRINCISAL OFFICES: 39 Union Square, N.Y.; 
476 Washington St., Boston ; 59 State St., Chicago. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Illustrated Catalogue, in three parts, mailed for 10 
cents each. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO, 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY, 











WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, KAS*¥ BALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


CHUR cngs, ana antes FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Sotings d Mattresses, of all grades, at 
KITTLE'S, 203 Canal St. N.Y. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 
HICHEST AWARD 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST. MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & €0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 








1876, 





T. c. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA“E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESORIETION AT LOWEST MAR- 


RATES 


W.J. CRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 


an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and kindred goods. 


Stained Glass for Churches, etc. 


42 European Art, at prices charged for the infe- 
rior article peculiar to this country. 


ARTHUR FITZPATRICK, Artist, 
P.-O. Box 226, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Late of London.) 


Prizes: London, 1871; Philadelphia, 1s7t. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHIN E. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, No Springs, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 














A REVOLUTION iN CORSETS. 





LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 


The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork, in place of Bone or Horn, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in fact, U NBREAKABLE. It 
molds and adapts itself to every movement of the 
body with such perfect eens as to insure the great- 


est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal sup- 
ort of the MEDICAL PROF ESSLON, and EVERY 
sADY that has worn it — that it is the most 
=. EGANT eetiele ever kno 
t is ABSO es UY IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
Dow N THISCO 
WILL L AUNDRY PERFECTLY. 
ree for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN I. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ieal and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


Y N Ww FLIRE-PL E 
FIRESIDE JEWEL fib Sri’ spenad 
in appearance and a great heater. 


STAG’S- HEAD RANGE. Blovated 


Is 
-orpamental and unsurpassed as a baker. eo heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


THE « PREMIER” £REXC#{FLat 


first-class, popular One-Oven pi ony “for French 
Fiats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold's Heater Mf’ Company 


114 Leonard St., N. Y. 
SULE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 








These furnaces. madeof Heavy Wrougbt Iren, 
firmly riveted at the seam~, are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, contair ing several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphletand references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. W. H. WARNER, Treas 


UBY & ‘By EARL 


i 63- it OR Self Feeding 
FURNACES 


THE CLINTON 
A New Wrought on Furnace, a AS Brick-Lined Pot. 
THE CRYS 





A New Low-Pric:d Wrought- Iron Furnace. 
The Jargest Kasortment nd Ws Variety of Furnaces in 
the arket 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 

MANUFACTURER: 
Troy. N. Y., New. York City 
Cc leveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 


» Chicago, and 











Estimates for_Heati’ g 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


Barstow StoveCo., 
Providence, R. L.; 
56 Union St., Boston; 
280 Water St., New York. 
See large € Cut and Description in Issue of ine of Sept. 18th 1th 


Shee a 
Presenvarion onrEeTion N,1 


FROM ¢ 
SECURED ONLY— eon 
: GRANE, BREED& COS ) 


METALLIC LIC BURIAL CASES 
CASK E 


pitas AND STITT 


Obtained in ths surest.and che ‘pest manner through 
W.H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. 


PF. A, LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Washing. 
ton,D.0, No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Ueber 4 13, 1877. 





Pusuranee, 


The Insurance Edttor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the. legal vatue of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of compantes. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE LAST OF THE NEW JERSEY 
MUTUAL LIFE. 


THe receiver of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has made a pre- 
liminary report to the policyholders of that 
company. It reveals one of the saddest 
pictures of insolvency that has ever been 
seen in any institution. We were pre- 
pared for this, and all were who knew 
aught of the facts. In January last the 
expert who had been appointed to examine 
the company made a report that was any- 
thing but encouraging to the policyholders. 
But, as he was hampered somewhat in his 
examination, it was hoped that something 
better might be found on further and more 
exhaustive examination. Laterin the year 
there was a report from the secretary of 
state, who is the insurance oflicer, which 
dispelled all hopes of any very’ material 
amount that could be realized by the 
policyholders. In fact, the report charged 
that fraud of the worst kind had been the 
rule in the management of the company, 
and that several of the officers and man- 
agers had been indicted for their misde- 
meanors. We were not prepared, then, for 
any very encouraging report from the 
receiver. In fact, any one who had watched 
the course of events as regards the com- 
pany must have known that scarce any 
thing could be expected to come out of the 
assets, and that the liabilities would be 
very greatly increased as the facts became 
more known. This has proved to be true. 
The fraudulent managers had a statement 
prepared to publish on the first of January 
which showed assets amounting to $1,934,- 
978.05. The receiver took possession soon 
after, and all the cash assets he has been 
able to get hold of is the $100,000 on 
deposit with the state department at Tren- 
ton. He says that he does not expect to 
get much beyond this. In regard to the 
liabilities, in addition to the million anda 
half that was required to cover the ordin- 
ary reserve liability, there have been found 
death ‘claims unpaid amounting to $232,- 
600.66, which are claimed against the com- 
pany. The receiver says, also, that other 
suits are brought against the company, and 
that ‘‘the questions to be settled in the 
courts are as numerous as if the cash assets 
of the company amounted to millions.” 
These suits must be defended, or else the 
claims under them paid as far as the assets 
will go. It does not matter much which 
coyrse is taken. The one will use up all 
of the available assets, and the other nearly 
all 

It has regularly been claimed by those 
who have tried to apologize for the unfor- 
tunate condition of the company that all 
of the current losses and claims, of what- 
ever kind, had been paid as they became 
due, and that the insolvency of the company 
was only that of not having on hand the 
necessary legal reserve. The report of the 
receiver entirely disproves this, It is now 
apparent that not only were the funds 
belonging to the reserve all gone, but there 
were current dues and obligations of the 
company very largely exceeding all of its 
available assets. The company has never 
had any extraordinary losses and has never 
been unfortunate in its investments. It 
has simply been unfortunate in its manag- 
ers, and it becomes certain that more than 
a million of dollars has been actually stolen 
from the funds of the company. 

The question now comes up: Is there 
auything about this miserable failure that 
should bring censure upon life insurance? 
Is the business in any way responsible for 
this fraud? We answer, promptly and 
fully: No. It is no more chargeable with 
it than is any business chargeable with the 
frauds that creep into it.*+ The defalcation 
of a bank officer does not and cannot bring 
disgrace to the banking business, If the 
president of a railroad corporation issues 
bogus bends and puts them upon the mar- 
ket, if does not follow that the railroad 











business is all wrong and that a man caén- 
not avail himself of the uses of railroads. 
Ifa merchant absolutely swindles his cus- 
tomers, it does not make the whole system 


of trade wrong. If this were so, the world 
might as well revert back to the times when 
a pair of shoes must be bought with a 
bushel of wheat. The troubles into which 
the New Jersey Mutual were led did not 
belong in any sense to the business of life 
insurance nor the principles which underly 
it. They belonged to fraud, and to fraud 
of the worst stripe, because it was the 
swindling of dependent families. There is 
much to be learned out of the affairs of 
this company, and it will be well if insur- 
ers and companies will heed it. It be- 
longs to the one quite as much as the other. 
It belongs to insurers, because they should 
shun all companies that have about them 
management akin to that of the New Jersey 
Mutual. It belongs to companies, because 
they will have to learn that such practices 
only bring ruin to companies that engage 
in them. And what were those practices? 
We answer: 

The company was organized in 1863 
upon plans which were to furnish insur- 
ance at lower rates than the old companies 
which had been in business for twenty 
years. This low set of rates was a kind of 
catch-penny affair, by which the company 
expected to get business from the old com- 
panies. But it was not successful. The 
tat-s of the old companies were soon re- 
sorted to, and all the patrons of the com- 
pany were asked to accept them. This 
simply made enemies for the company. 
To get business, high rates of commission 
were paid. This placed the company in 
bad condition. The experiences of the 
company were unfortunate from this time. 
At the end of ten years five presidents and 
as many other officers had presided over its 
affairs. One set of men only took hold of 
it to make room for others. The expense 
of management had been constantly about 
one quarter of its income. It had paid 
almost no dividends to its policyholders; 
and, worse than all, the New York Insur- 
ance Department reported that it was in- 
solvent, as far as the stockholders were 
concerned, to the extent of $43 619. It 
was a bad outlook for the policyholders 
and worse for the stockholders. A new 
set of men became necessary, and with 
them came new plans. The old stockhold- 
ers and officers retired, and they took with 
them their capital stock of $100.000, and, 
not satisfied with this, took $50,000 more 
with it. They also gave to one of their 
number $50,000 for securing the bargain. 
This arrangement was made with the Hope 
Life, of New York, a company that, was 
also solvent as to its stock. The man- 
agers of the Hope assumed charge of the 
New Jersey Mutual, and from that time the 
company was, to all intents and purposes, 
no longer the New Jersey Mutual. The 
plans of the new management of 1872 were 
the most deceptive and most unjust that 
were ever introduced into the management 
of any life insurance company. They were 
mere tricks. All of the policies, no mat- 
ter how long they had been running, were 
to be rewritten and reported to the depart- 
ment as new policies. This would have 
the effect of very largely reducing the re- 
serve—in some cases a thousand dollars 
being saved on one policy alone. In addi- 
tion to this, when the policies were rewrit- 
ten the kind of policy was changed, as far 
as possible, from full-life policies to twenty- 
year-term policies, the latter requiring but 
a very small reserve, and one that would 
steadily decrease, and which would at the 
end of twenty years be nothing. Both of 
these plans were successfully pushed and 
thousands of policyholders were induced 
to go into them. : 


It then became the plan of opera- 
tion to get hold of the policies of 
every insdlvent company that could be 
found. The Hope had itself swallowed up 
the Craftsmen’s and the Eclectic. After 
the merging with the New Jersey, policies 
were taken from the Commonwealth and 
the Hercules and the World, of New York, 
and fromthe Wilmington, of Delaware; and 
in all cases the two tricks were applied to 
them as faras possible. So wellknown had 
the New Jersey Mutual become as an asylum 
for insolvent companies that the Conti- 
nental Life had itself placed in the hands of 


_reserve-destroying plans. 





a receiver who was:himself a former secre. 
tary of the New Jersey Mutual, that he 
might bargain away the risks, and get them 
written up in the New Jersey upon their 
The bargain ‘Was 
madé; and the fifty millions of insurance 
of the Continental were to be thus trans- 
ferred and the reserve destroyed, The 
effect of it would have been to fill the de- 
pleted coffers of the New Jersey Mutual 
and to save the officers of the Continental 
from the indictment which has since been 
found against them. But this last scheme 
of fraud was not to be. The secretary 
of the State of New Jersey never did like 
insurance frauds. He learned of this new 
one, and had a rigid examination of the 
company made by one of the best experts 
in the country. It was found to be so 
entirely insolvent that the Court of 
Chancery of the State of New Jersey, 
after a full examination of the facts, 
granted the motion for a receiver. It was 
this course so promptly taken by the New 
Jersey authorities that saved from destruc- 
tion what remained of the assets of the 
Continental, and sent the fraudulent officers 
of that company and of the New Jersey 
Mutual out of the country, resting under 
indictments, It is well that the country is 
rid of them. 

We thoroughly deplore this loss to the 
policyholders; but the amount of good 
accomplished to the public, in putting a 
stop to the career of the men who were 
only just commencing in one of tbe grand- 
est schemes of swindling that have ever 
been known, is some compensation. There 
is no kind of doubt but that the New Jer- 
sey Mutual would have gone on in its 
course of deception, had it not been so 
summarily brought to justice. Those who 
have death-claims due and endowment 
policies that will mature shortly are the 
worst sufferers. In fact, any man in good 
health is better off without a policy in a 
company that was managed at so high a 
rate of expense. tere has never been a 
time in the history of the company when 
an honest expert would have advised a 
friend to take an insurance in it. 

I 


Tue Universal Life Insurance Company 
are asking its policyholders to donate to 
them one-half of their policies and of their 
claims against the Company. This modest 
request is urged very strongly in a long let- 
ter addressed to them by the pro tem, pres- 
ident, and in various articles copied from 
insurance journals, all of which are co- 
piously poured out to the Company’s 
patrons. The Company agree that when, 
in future, they get able to do so the orig- 
inal amount of the policies shall be re- 
stored. We have not space to discuss this 
matter very fully, nor do we care to do so. 
The Company has $200,000 capital stock, 
which was originally put into the Company 
by others than insurers. It belongs to the 
insurers, however; and, if the Company is 
placed in the hands of a receiver, as it 
doubtless ought to be, it will aid in giving 
the insurers a part of what belongs to 
them. If the Company is allowed to goon 
in business, the $200,000 will be saved. to 
the stockholders. The whole question as- 
sumes just about this shape: The Uni- 
versal has become insolvent, through bad 
mavagement. Are the policyholders of the 
Company willing to pay the men who have 
made it insolvent $200,000 to go on and 
manage the Company in the future? We 











think not; and so we advise them not to 
do it. 
La eR a) 


"INSURANCE. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200, 
Wire RONG. fn 8s! “hc sbi covasebdesces $7,963,445 2 
Fire L iabilities, including 50 per cont. of 

the premiums of current risks.. . 2,841,420 33 
Fire Surplus.........ce00-0000. wld sa $5,122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


NIGCKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY.’ 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 

















Net ASSETS, January Ist, 18 BET cccccccccces $13.871.040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Dist ribuved eeeeeees 577,857 50 
OUT ete <stiks, tase cca $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the iaw of this Com- 
monweailth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption ona scomeusane ofathoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

24. The maintenance of t anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company's Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pam phiets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations curing the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Bec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.)., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasuier. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = "= "* = = 
Reserve for Re-insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Pere 


Net Surpius - - ae, a 
TOTAL ASSETS, - 2 e 


- = = * = = $3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 













Cash in Ban Meccns corse socrrvocccosesssiceccogedesccccccsepegece Ssccnce. .0ckeecheee dcp $4GD dle dno edt eb he 9417:394 
Bonds and Mo es, being first lien on feai Estate, (worth $4,641 ,500.00), 1.932.533 
Daited Bt States Sto: s (market vaiue)., . 23234, ov ge 
Bank Stocks, eve 265,697 50 
state and City Bonds “ igeaae 99 
Loans on Stocks. git ge on demand (market vaiue of Securities $510, 117.25)... 4: 2 $3) 3 
nterest due on ist ply Jere asa $2: 23 
yp th in handsof Agents. were 43 4 33 
Pantene “ine and dnoollectad on Boliales issued at this Office... 928 38 
F FV) eG 1. La. DR Lice... ccssnccensseess b idsdtdodnd, veetessusestss1c9@A43, 274 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding On Ist July, 1877.....cccccceceesecetsstevesesetaccsttstesacsecreseras # $265.14 92 
Dividends unpald........00.......5 oe ve vienpeddaions doles siaaaleseuinen 00 


Otay 66 os condense vo 0dbecccb SMD ivdee segesnggeseeees 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 










iid ‘Wisseasss os 
CHAS. dhe ‘MARTIN, President. 
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THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 9231 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F,. Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Barttett, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1877. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


7 and 19 Warren St.. New. York. 


Be. Jan. jit 1S. leseesnenenesceen we cease sence + G0y491, 600 
Surplus, % per ent eg tessccedscees 657,453 
Pre "ee tmauch aes in other companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263; and Jos Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,837,176 52. 


he prin pet features of of this Company are ABSO 
Lone SECURITY BCONOMICAL M ‘4NAGEMENT 
and LiBBRALITY T TO THE INS 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUBLL, President. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Bec: . 

GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CONTIN: ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1Ss77. 











1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


8ec. ~Joun DEVEREUX, Pres 
THOMSON. Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 

This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. it basa regularcharter, 
with a paid-up capital of 74100,00, and individual lia- 
bility o stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
contribution, in small oaveaas payments, quabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ing for their insurance as baw J goand keeping the 
‘reserves ’ in their own poc 
This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ” companies. 
The overage annual cost thus far—excluding a 


- $400,000.00 


Wm. G. CROWEL 
JOHN 





small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies ee been as nent 
Ape ® LO Weserescreceeesencesreeeseerers $10 39 
40... 1226 
pes 14 39 
pe 17 08 
: 1 52 





30 40 
The annual cost’ decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 ACCOUNT. 








Premiums........ SAW SRA Sale ci hh tcccmlebate<t2 $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued............scccccecscees $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...............0000 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total =- ° - - = 237,084,693 51 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death...... ne Se ee, Dee setscieccaane Gee ae 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..................+ 140,232 32 
On other stocks............. Wi ceencenenstaqnepahsiedenteanesecessee 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = - 7 - * S32,.730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand................. ++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WE aN Geen dasa se ikekcedade dec ctekdesls ce dceeeetes 9,730,529 91 
SPUN causaddascacnccekdaccessacadaatneenhweld ste elect 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...............-eeeeees qeueiadl 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............... tae lassi ult 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..............ee ceed Podvcuectnave 432,605 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
Mabilities)....... adaceugneeteeseceens Sake dade elseewe we edvecvee 125,027 15 
EE CRON 2's 8 a ES iced eed ected Set hbesststbada 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877..........0+--++- 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 





- -F. Pres. 
Ex-Gov. F. HeLBAoer. DALTON. = 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
January, 1876 2,172,260 07 
.+ $7,101 . $7,101,457 78 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon lite 
Risks, nor upon Fire dis connected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 








1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... ddide cena $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,,. $1,038,410 35 


be Company has the following Assets, 
ViZ.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and cnerwise. 1,779, 300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 7,000 00 
Interest and sundry rn and claims due 

the Company, estimated at. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Siesaieeists.: scene 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank Piinkec aes  copsmimabenccagees <6 012 74 

Total Amount of Assets..,,.,..........$15,694,867 31 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
het earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 


D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Git A its DENNIS, ALEX. V. K 
Wot MOOR RE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEwisee OB’T B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES FL ; RUSSELL, CHAS. jt MARSHALL, 
JAMES EW. LANE, 
DAVLD LANB, Ros oe STUART, 
GORDOM BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL §. is iLLER, ‘'FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORAC Y, 
ROY HELPS DMUND W. CORLIES 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE 
Sonn D. BEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WwW H.WEBB. _ PHTER V. KING, 


I 
CHARLES P. "BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSOCES, OVET.......00000e0 
Surplus, nearly.......... Sasbebeaden 


++++e810,000,000, 
2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKB3S, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


eeeeeee 








STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 


standing Risks..............,..00- 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..,.. 265,962 10 
Net Surplus.......cc0 acocccccccsecccce $44,015 13 
Total Assets... .....c0008 oe. ... $3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H.H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, See. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 





A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t, 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............s..00+ ioe 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1877 = = $33,311,413 96 





Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1877.............. $314,440 98 

Reported. losses, awaiting proof, etc............ obewapedu cenmebe chic 201,152 21 

Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............. edged eddéne des ++. 29,634,461 61 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 

Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... ee ee Tee 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent....... Sddstlda ds teevaoniecetienne $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41 per cent. over, $6,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876......... pa dabvackaton chi dadmamade $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jame Ist, 1877........ ccc cceccccceeeceseceseeces -e++s 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 








MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent_of, Agencies. 


CORNELIUS B BOGERT, M-D-, | yoaseat Examiners 
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Farm and Garden. 


A NEW TYPE OF MERINO SHEEP. 











It appears from recent publications that the 
Merino sheep is either showing. disposition to 
revert to the type from which it sprang or else 
is puttirg forth a higher development. The 
Cultivator says: ‘*The new breed of sheep, 
Mauchamp, or Silky Merino, is exciting much 
interest throughout tne country, and causing 
considerable inquiry concerning its origin and 
history. 

* Mr. George Wiliiam Bond, a wool merchant 
of this city, some twelve months siace called 
the at'ention of the Boston Society of Natural 
History to the discovery of a similarity of the 
wool of the Fre:ch Mauchamp race and that 
of the Arabian stump-tailed, fat-rumped race 
or Mecea sheep. 

“Dr. L. Fitziuger, at the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, described the Mecca sheep as having 
its whole “body covered with short, smooth, 
close-lying straight and ‘stiff shining bairs, 
which are sborter on the face, ears, and legs; 
and ben-ath these there is found a short, pe 
culiarly fine, wavy, aud elastic wool, which is 
finer than that of most kzown races of sheep. 

“ Mr. Bond obtained a skin of this last-named 
race, and found that the coveringexactly agreed 
with Dr. Fitzioger’s descriptiov ;.and a micro- 
photograph of the wool, magnified about 200 
times, showed that the fiber measures only about 
1-2000th of an inch in diameter, which is as fine 
as the fivest Silesian wool. Comparicg this 
wool with a sample of anotber lot, sent from 
New York, and also with that of the Mau- 
champ sbeep, an exact correspondence was dis- 
covered. Mr. Bond urges that the Mauchamp 
sheep might be simply a case of atavism, or 
reversion to an ancient type—the old Arabian 
sheep. 

“The Merino sheep is undoubtedly an animal 
that, either from mode of culture or some acci 
dental cause, has lost the hairy part of its cov- 
eriog ; and the wool bas been furoished with a 
liberal supply of ‘yolk,’ or grease, to meet the 
exigencies resulting frim this change. If de- 
scended from the Arabian sheep, may not the 
fat deposit of the tail have been diverted to 
produce the greater amount of ‘ yolk’ required 
to make this wool covering adequate for the 
protection of the sheep from the external influ- 
ences to which it was subjected ? 

“The following let'er, kindly handed us by 
Mr. Bond for publieation, contains a strong 
confirmation of this theory of reversion, and 
it is to be hoped, should tbe sheep breeders of 
this country discover among their Merino 
flocks any marked specimens developed accord- 
ing to our description of the Mauchamp sheep, 
that they will inform us of the facts, that we 
may aggregate a mass of testimony on this im- 
portant subject, leading to valuable results. It 
was written by J. L. Currie, of Australia: 

‘«* With regard to the first appearance of the 
silky type, I must go back to the historical 
introduction of the Merino sheep into the Aus. 
tralian colonies. 

“«*Briefly, this occurred toward theend of the 
last century, and the source from which they 
were derived was a small flock presented by 
the Kiag of Spain to George IL[ of England— 
1 believe the highe-t type of the breed. 

“(A few of both sexes were procured by a 
Captain McArthur, and introduced into Aus- 
tralia; and from that source all the best flocks 
now in existence in the colonies are sprung. 

**¢A bout 30 years ago I was fortunate enough 
to procure 10 rams, of very high class, from 
this flock. After this I occasionally observed 
cropping out a peculiar sheep, with a bright, 
silvery, delicate-looking, lustrous fleece, 
straight and long in the fiber, showing a most 
marked peculiarity, the wool beitg more like 
delicate, fine, lustrously-white, silky hair. In 
classing the ewes for breeding purposes these 
were generally rejected, on account of their 
delicate appearance and supp sed delicate con- 
stitu'ion. At last it occurred to me that it 
might be worth while to see if anything could 
be made of them, sand about 10 years siner, on 
the appearance of a ram with this character- 
istic very Cecidedly marked, I collected a few 
ewes and put him with them. The samples 
sent are from the progeny of this coupling. 

“« The resuit, so far, bas been the establish- 
ment of a breed with very marked eharacteris 
tics—viz., a long, Justrous, straight wool, a 
heavier fi ece, and a larger, more symmetrical, 
and more vigorous sheep. It has not been fol- 
lowed out by any one but myself; but, on 
inquiry, I fiad that among al! flocks sprung 
from the same source (tbe Spanish Merino) 
atimals havivug the same characteristics have 
bern observed. ‘Ihe fair ioference, therefore, 
i-tba’ it is to the Spanisn Merino it is due. 
Wau-ther reversion to a lost type, or Nature 
upier different conditions developing a differ- 
eut asd uigher type, must, I think, be matter 
of covjecture. Since seeing the samples of 
Mauchamp Merino woo! which you so kindly 
sent, I have no doubt that the sheep from 
which that breed was produced and those to 
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which Lrefer are essentially ofthe same char- 
acter, from the similarity of their wool and 
from being procured by or from the same influ- 
ence, which, from its frequent repetition, I 
cannot regard as a freak of Nature; but it must 
be sought for from other causes, either rever- 
sion or a higher development.’ ”’ 





THE WINTERING OF BEES. 





BY FRANK BENTON. 





In order to estimate correctly the quantity 
of hovey in a hive, it will be necessary to 
examine each comb separately or to weigh the 
whole together, and then deduct the weight of 
the hives, as well as something for the weight 
of the bees, combs, and pollen. The easiest 
way, | have found, is to ascertain by weighing 
the amount of hon-y which a comb of average 
thickness will contain, and from that estimate 
the amountin each hive. Of course, an allow- 
anee must be made for the weight of the combs, 
especially if old, and the pollen they may con- 
tain. A little practice will enable one to judge 
quite accurately, by simply lifting one comb 
after auotuer from the hive, how much honey 
it contains. There ought not to be less than 
thirty pounds to each stock that is to be 
wintered on the summer stend. For in-door 
wintering twenty pounds will euftice. My ex 
perience has convinced me that, otber things 
being equal, those stocks that have a super- 
abundance of honey are much mors apt to 
prove the paying stocks during the next year 
than toose that have to be ted any time after 
November, or even than those that have just 
enough to carry them through until spring 
flowers appear. Forty or fifty pounds then 
would be prefera»le to thirty. In examining 
the combs, itis well to cut one or two small 
holes near the center of cach, to serve as winter- 
passages for the bees; and, if possible, arrange 
the combs in such a manner as to leave some 
empty cells or such as contain brood near the 
ceuter of the hive. The brvod soon hatches, 
and in cold weather the bees crawl into these 
empty cells,and, being densely packed between 
the combs, the whole mass is enabled to keep 
up the necessary heat of the hive. It is the 
natural disposition of the bees to store their 
honey in this shape—that is, over and around 
the bidod-nest; but during a good yield of 
honey late in the season they fill and seal all 
the combs to the bottom, Wuen this occurs 
toe bees, bemmg separated by the cold sheets 
of boney, are liable to perish before empty 
cells are obtained. The remedy is to use the 
extractor on the central combs, removing only 
a portion of the honey from each. We suppose, 
then, that one of the conditions upon which 
successful wintering depends is present— 
namely, an abundance of honey. 

The second point to be mentioned is that 
the bive should be well stocked with bees. 
Carefully lift the cover or turn the hive up 
some cool morning, aud if the cluster occupies 
five or six spaces call the stock fair. Yet‘ the 
more tbe merrier,” and safer too. 

Our third point is: every hive should havea 
good queen—one that has shown no signs of 
failing and is not past her third season. 

Special repositories, with thick walls, like 
those of an ice-liouse, are often constructed for 
wintering purposes. Dry cellars are also 
devoted to tae same purpose. These rooms 
should be dark and, 1f possible, kept at a 
temperature of 42 degrees Far. Tue hice 
should be setio as soon as cvol Weather makes 
its appearance, and before the combs become 
frosty the top of the hive may be removed 
ano a blanket or straw mat laid on the frames. 

If the stocks are populous and have good 
queens and plenty of honey, and the hives can 
be properly packed, I would rather have them 
remain on theirsummer stands. Make a box 
jost the width and length of the hive and three 
inches deep, and set the hive over it. This 
will give an air space below the combs and 
preclude the po-sibility of the freezing up of 
the entrance. If the hives are large, so much 
the better. Place the eight or ten combs con- 
taining the winter’s food near the center, and 
hang ov each side a division board, made by 
nailing together pieces of lath, with an even 
layer of straw b: tween them. Place abovea 
cap or top story several inches deep, lay a 
quilt or straw mat across the tops of the 
frames, and pack chaff or cut straw over and 
around them very closely. The cover stiould 
not shut very tightly, but should admit no 
water. If snow-drifts cover the hives, they will 
be much better off. 

To sam up, then, the conditions for success- 
ful out-door wintering seem to be the foliow- 
ing: strong stocks; plenty of honey; good 
queens ; large bives, well packed above and at 
the sides with dry, absorbing material; an 
air-space of two or three inches below the 
combs; and achance forthe moisture caused 
by the heat of the bees to pass off very gradual- 
ly, without permitting any draught of air 

_tbrough the bive. 





I have had stocks, prepared in this manner, 


that reared brood ali winter and were in 
splendid condition for the next season’s work. 
Thre will be no trouble about “springing” 
such stocks. When thus prepared, I have 
never lost any colonies in wintering; but I 
have lost them when they were placed ina 
cellar, or buried in pits, or when they were 
neglected on their summer stands. 





JAPANESE FARMING. 





Iris important, in considering this subject, to 
remember the great diff-rence which exists 
between the climate of the northern part and 
the climate of the southern part of Japan. At 
Hokodadi, in the northern island of Yesso, 
winter begins early, snow often falling in No 
vember and lasting for months, not, as in Yed- 
do, melting almost as soon as it falls. In the 
southern island of Kio-soo the winter is mild 
er than at Yeddo, where this last winter the 
first fall of snow was on January 22d; butina 
day or two completely thawed. Three or four 
falls of snow occurred during January and 
February, which are the two coldest months of 
the year—the two warmest being July and 
August. During the spring and autumn the 
weather is delightful. The rainy season is 
short, lasting from about the middle of May to 
the middle of June. 

Wheat, barley, oats, winter peas, and beans 
are sown in October and November. The bar- 
ley barvest commences the first week iu June. 
It is succeeded by the wheat harvest, which is 
generally finished by the end of June, the Jand 
being oecupied by the second or summer crop. 
Wheat is sown in rows about two feet apart— 
often in bunches, one foot apart inthe row. 
The land is cultivated with great care. Nota 
weed is to be seen, the wheat-field looking as 
neat as a garden. 

Considering the size of Japan and its pop- 
ulation—which are about the same as England 
—it is a fact worthy of notice that for hundreds 
of years, without the importation of grain, 
Japan has supported its teeming millions in 
comfort and plenty. Shut off uvtil a few years 
ago from commercial intercourse with the 
nations of the West, this remarkable people 
have matntained themselves in industrious 
prosperity and provided for the comfortable 
subsistence of a dense population. Tbe rule of 
their agricultural industry has been to allow no 
elemeut of the fertility of their soil to be 
wasted. Human excrement, which in some 
countries is hurried into the nearest stream, to 
pollute the water, instead of being used as 
manure for the land, is the foundation of 
Japanese farm manuring; being everywhere 
collected and applied to the land in the most 
economical manner. As a rule, Japanese 
farmers do not keep any stock, the majority of 
them being purely arable farmers. This makes 
it the more important to them to have a suf- 
ficient supply of manure to maintain the fertil- 
ity of the soil. 

The Japanese farmer raises two crops in the 
year from his well-tilled land, the chief winter 
crops being wheat, barley, peas, beans, cab- 
bage oil plant (Brassica sinensis), cabbage, 
buckwheat, and potatoes. 

The chief summer crops are soy, hill rice 
(oot requiring irrigation), cotton, Sesamum 
orientale, or oily grain, turnips, carrots, yams, 
sweet potatoes, hemp, maize, peas, beans, etc. 
The tea-plant is cultivated or grows wild io 
Kio soo and Niphon, the southern and central 
part of the empire. Kio-soo is within 31 and 
34 deg. north latitude, 129 and 132 east longi- 
tude. In this part of the country the seed of 
the tea-plaxt is allowed to mature upon the 
stem and drop upon the ground in August. It 
is then collected and kept in a cool place till 
February, when itis planted. Early in May of 
the third year of its growth the first picking 
takes place, aud after that one annual picking 
of the cultivated plant. 

There are thousands of acres, at present un- 
cultivated, well adapted for tea plantations. If 
these uncultivated acres were utilized by grow- 
ing tea, the export of that article to Europe 
might be greatly increased. 

Japan has the means of producing much 
larger quantities of tea and silk for the Euro- 
pean market, which, if done, would certainly 
add to the wealth of the country. 

Other summer crops grow chiefly in the val- 
leys and require irrigation during their growth. 
Rice is the most important. The land in- 
tended for rice generally lies fallow during the 
winter, About the last week in April corners 
of the field are prepared as seed-beds for the 
young paddy. The seed is sown thickly and very 
soon yegetates. The land is prepared by manu- 
al labor, then flooded, and manured with weeds 
or grass, freshly cut. The transplanting takes 
place about the first week in June. The 
field is covered with three or four inches 
of water. The plants are set in the muddy 
soil in rows. On some Jand the seed is sown 
thinly, broadcast. During its growth it is 

weeded and the soil occasionally stirred up be- 
tween the rows. It is ripe and harvested in 
November.—J. D. C., in “‘ English Agricultural 
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ENGLISH GARDENING. 


ENGLAND looks beautiful to a stranger; and 

yet it is surprising, on analysis, to find how 
few are the materials that go to make up its 
beauty. There are few forests; but most of 
the hedge-rows have timber in them. The 
trees do not seem to rob the ground on each 
side, as ours do; and the hedge grows good 
and perfect quite up to the boles, which ours 
will not do. We cannot have such fence-row 
timber, Then there are the hedges themselves, 
mostly of hawthorn, when cared for, but of 
elm, sloe, dog-rose, and blackberries when 
neglected. There is the ivy, which covers the 
trees and makes even the saddest ruins look 
glad; and there is the ‘holly, that prince of 
trees, which justly claims a regal admiration. 
There is its glorious golden furze in spring, 
and a little later the golden broom; and, as 
the summer advances, delicately beautiful 
heaths, gay fox-gloves, and gaudy poppies. 
And there may be a few other simples, to give 
acharm to field and forest; but how much is 
left after these? The great beauty consists in 
its art. In gardening it is the rhododendron 
and other contributions from America, the va- 
rious laurels and bays of Southern Europe, the 
roses of Persia, or the conifera from Japan or 
our Western shores that outline the pretty pic- 
ture ; and the filling-in, by the way of beauti- 
ful flowers, has been gathered together from 
every quarter of the globe. I am anxious toe 
impress this on the reader, beeause there is 
an impression here that England owes much 
of its just supremacy io gardening matters 
to a vatural fitness of things, when really 
Nature has done but little. It is the genius of 
selection, the art to collect and the taste to 
arrange, the tact to suit foreign matters to 
native circumstances, that has given England 
the gardening fame which she everywhere 
enjoys. I see clearly that our weakness has 
been aclose copying of other nations. The 
weakness is only natural, as our literature and 
all our associations are founded on theirs. We 
cannot have just what they have; but,if we 
look at our own climate and conditions, and 
select from our materials at home and from 
abroad just what is adapted to us, I am satisfied 
that we may have gardening in as great per- 
fection as in any country in the world. 
In the first place our ideas of a garden are too 
large. The best gardens here are not the large 
ones. Places of ten to twenty acres, where, be- 
sides the head gardener, three to six men are 
kept, are very abundant; and, as a rule, more 
artistically beautiful than the larger ones. Of 
course, Lam speaking of the rule, as I saw 
some large places of very great beauty. Iam 
credibly informed that the larger places are by 
nO means increasing, and any one looking at 
gardening from the grandiose point would sup- 
pose it to be declining; but I am told tbat 
these smaller places are increasing rapidly, and 
that not because there is any decrease in wealth, 
but because true gardening is more beautiful on 
the small than on the large scale. There were 
three places of this character that I visited on 
the isle of Wight—all less than twenty acres, 
probably, and yet perfect pictures of beauty. 
These were St. Johns, the residence of Mr. 
Gasson; Appley, Mr. Clayton’s; and St. Clare, 
the marine residence of Colonel Harcourt, of 
Buxted Park, Sussex. I visited also Osborne 
House, the marine residence of Queen Victoria, 
and, though the grounds are on a rather larger 
scale than the three I have named, they come 
under the petite class I refer to.—TuHos. 
MEEHAN, in *‘ The Gardener’s Monthly.” 











PRIMROSES. 





Last year Professor Kerner, of Innsbriick, 
published a detailed history of the origin of 
the garden Auricula, He asserts that the true 
Primula Auricula bad little to do with the cul- 
tivated varieties, whose origin he traces back 
to P. pubescens. The latter he proves to be a 
natural hybrid between P. hirsuta and P, Auric- 
ula. The true P. Auricula, Kerner states, was 
soon lost to cultivation, and, beyond being one 
of the parents of the hybrid P. pubescens, it has 
had nothing todo withthe garden varicties. 
Possibly, as Mr. Niven suggests, the Alpine 
varieties are really descendants of P. Auwricula, 
the characteristics of which they have re- 
tained. There are two still more diminutive 
species than P. minima—namely, P. sazxifragi- 
folia from Unalaschka, etc., and P. minutissi- 
ma from Sikkim, where itis found at an alti- 
tude of from 13,000 to 17,000 feet. The latter 
is an extremely minute flowering plant, often 
not more than half an inch high. The descrip- 
tion of the leaves of P. Palinuri is quite cor- 
rect. The leaves, as Mr. Niven describes them, 
are broader upward and rounded at the top— 
in fact, similar in shape to those of the daisy, 
but more suddenly narrowed below the mid- 
dle. The forms or species of the farinose sec 
tion are the most widely diffused of all, and 
the most difficult to define, even if we confine 

ourselyes to the wild specimens. They are 
found in the temperate and sub-Alpine regions 





of Europe, Asia, and North America, and also 
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in the extfeme, south ‘ef South A te A 

Magellan iea is, from a * SEankehase of 

view, quite distinct. from 7’. auriculata, an Eu- 
ropean form. In the wild specimens of P. 
longiflora the leaves are not broader than 
those of several other forms described, nor are. 
the bracts remarkably large, and the pedicels 
are sometimes 1 to & inch long; but the tube 
of the corolla is of unusual length, even in 
this section. P.involucrata and P. Sibirica are 
joined by botanists, and, judging from the 
dried specimens, they seem to run into each 
other, the extremes of the Indian varieties ex- 
hibiting mueh wider differences bet@een them. 
selves than from the Siberian form. P. pur- 
purea grows at an elevation of from 14,000 to 
17,000 feet, and will, doubtless, prove a valu- 
able ornamental plant. /P. crosais not usually 
a diminutive plant. Indeed, in stature it is 
equal to P. purpurea, of which it ia regarded 
asavariety. P. Stwarti is a grand plant, and is 
widely distributed through North India, 
ascending to 12,500 feet in Kumaon. The 
leaves are sometimes as much as 18 inches or 
even 2 feet in length ; and the flowers are some- 
times borne in two or three whorls. FP, cor- 
tusoides is widely distributed in Northeastern 
Asia and Japan, and [ think the variety called 
P. cortusoides amena ts probably a Japatese 
garden variety of 7. cortusoides. Some of the 
Japanese specimens in herbarla’haye the flow- 
ers in two whorls. P. verticillata var. Abyssin- 
ica is also in gardens, under the name of 
Simensis (not Sinensis).—Jn the Garden. 
——— 
LILIUM HUMBOLTIL 

Litium HuMBOLTII is a native of California. 
It is found along the foot-bills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains and in the northern part of 
the state, 

This plant was first discovered by Roezl, who 
pamed it, after Baron Humbolt, Humboltii. A 
short time afterward it was ag.in discovered by 
another eminent botanist, Dr. Kellogg, who 
named it Bioomeranium, after Bloomer, a noted 
California botanist. Which nameis the proper 
one it would be bard to say. It is offered in the 
market under both names. Some dealers, not 
thinking two names were enough, have given it 
several others, such as Californicum, and I see 
by the January Gardener’s Monthly it is cold in 
Europe under the name Humboltianum—not 
much different from Humboltii, but enough to 
cause confusion and disappoint many who buy 
under one name and then under the other. 

The flowers ate Of a golden yellow eoldr, 
spotted. The spots on first opening of the flower 
are of a purple shade, but change to brown in 
a few days. 

The flowers are about six to eight inches in 
diameter. The petals, turning backward, almost 
touch the flower-stem, forming the flower into 
a ball, which gives it the appearance of being a 
golden ball. 

In its native places it grows in rather dry, light 
soil. The bulbs, which are very large, often 
weighing three-quarters of a pound, are always 
found deep in the ground ; neverless than nine 
inches and oftener a foot or more. 

In planting them, select a high, dry place, in 
the full sunshine. The soil should be light and 
rich ; but no fresh manure must be allowed. 
Get good healthy bulbs, plant them not less 
than nine inches, and give them no water except 
what they get naturally, and you must succeed. 
I had one last summer that. bore fifty flowers, 
thirty of which were open at once.—W., C. L. 
Drew, in “ Gardener's Monthly.” 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Mr. J. W. PIERCE writestothe WN. 2. Farmer : 

“T have noticed that some varieties of 
equashes withstand the attacks of the bugs 
better than others. The hard-stemmed kinds, 
which include the pumpkin, cocoanut squash, 
summer squashes, and others which more 
nearly resemble the original wild gourd, will 
not wilt so badly when attacked by bugs as the 
soft-stemmed kinds, like the Marrow, Turban, 
Hubbard, and Butman, the last two, being very 
susceptible to their attacks and are also of less 
vigorous growth. Thus we see that our best 
squashes are not so vigorous as their original 
types, and that they aresubjectto the univers- 
al law of Nature, that the more an animal or 
plant is improved apd the further it is re- 
moved from its original type by improvement 
and domestication the less vigor it has and 
the more susceptible it becomes to disease. 

“I wish the readers of the New England 
Farmer would investigate this subject and re- 
port through its columns. Whenwe discover 
the cause of any such trouble, we can thev.look 
intelligently for a remedy. The ouly rentedy I 
can recommend is to destroy as many. of the 
old bugs early in the season as possible, by | 
catching them under shingles, dnd als6 to'pick | 
off the eggs fromthe under side of the leaves, if | 
any are to be found. If. this is.done thoronghly, 
it will be an P successful; but if it is 
neglected and maby escape, and later in the 
season the vines are found to be wilting from 
this cause, they may yet be saved by hunting 


:vines after they commence to run. 





‘ ‘up’ the newly-hatched bugs and eggs’ and: 
[| crushing them by hand or between shingles. 


But one should be careful not to move the 
Wilting 
vines may often" be invigorated, after the bugs 
are removed, by covering them with fresh dirt 
for alittle distance from the hill and at inter- 
vals along the vine, so asto form new roots. At 
the close of haying I found that half of our 
vines were dead ; but we have got them pretty 
well cleaned now ‘and still ‘auticipate a fair 
crop. It takes time to kill the bugs; butit 


' will pay, if commeneed in ceason, as the labor of 


protecting then? fronr the insects is the priuci- 
pal cost’ of raising tquashes, and they. are 
usually a ‘valuable erop.”’ 


...- Agricola, in his Highland Fatm Papers) 
in The Enquirer, says: *¢ The amount of green 
food that could be grown on an acre of land, 
manured as it should be with the manure of 
40 hogs, would astonish the farmer’who has 
never tried to see what he could do in this line. 
I weighed several selected stalks of green corn 
taken from one of my fields this morning, and 
found them to weigh from five to eight pounds 


, each. Now, supposing they average five pounds 


each (and I believe I have anacre tuat will do 
this), and: two-and-a half stalks to the bill, as 
ordinarily laid off, we have about 2,700 hills to 
the acre. This would give 6,750 stalks, and at 
five pounds each would make 33,750 pounds, 
or over 16 tons of green stalks that would all 
be available either for food or manure. With 
plenty of rich manure, two or three crops can 
be grown on the land ina year. For instance, 
after the rye was cut a crop of beets could be 
sown ; after the oats, corn sowed; after the 
cutting of the first corn, millet; and after the 
cutting of later corn, rye for the next spring 
could be sown ; and so the land would be occu- 
pied all the time, growing richer. Where 
there was land enough to admit of it, it would 
be a good plan to raise a crop of small grain 


| on the Jand manured and seed it with clover, 


to be cut for the hogs in May of the next year, 
and then plowed and put into corn for late 
feeding. I doubt if any of us have an idea of 
what could be done with a small piece of land 
managed in this way.”’ 


-»..The various kinds of Cactuses love our 
summer heat so well that we might say, in gen- 
eral, plant them out in the full sunin summer, 
and then take up and repotin fall. This is the 
way they are done in Mr. Shaw’s Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, at St. Louis, and we never 
saw more healthy or beautiful Plants, — 
they become large they are # y 
on account of their spines; and then they are 
best grown in tubs and the tubs set out in the 
full sun during summer. But there are some 
leafy kinds of Cactuses which we believe 
thrive better in partial shade. Of these are the 
Epiphyllums, though these like the heat. The 
best and most generally known of these are 
the £. Jenkinsoni, EH. speciosus, EL. speciosissimus, 
E. Ackermanii, and £. truncatum and varieties. 
There is £. latifolius and E. Crenatus, often 
growo, which thrive in full sun, as the other 
named.ones do; but-they are not so, showy ia 
flower. ‘Théy are often grafted on more woody 
cactuses, and in this way do very well, The 
E. truncatum is grafted on Pereskia aculeata 
and thrives wellonit. Any kind of soil suits 
the Cactus family.—Gardener’s Monthly. 





.. We would make it a rule to dig potatoes 
as soon as ripe. Many people are afraid to 
store potatoes during warm weather, even 
though they are fully ripe. This is partly be. 
cause formerly there were few early potatoes 
grown, and the main crop was usually dug 
rather late in the fall, and so people came to 
take it for granted that the late fall is the time 
to store potatoes. But now, with the Early 
Rose grown as the principal field variety, the 
potato crop is sometimes ready to harvest 
before the first of August. Our own were dug 
and put in the cellar onthe tenth, and are in 
better condition, we doubt not, than if left in 
the field a mouth or moré later. Some people 
believe.that if. potatoes. are dug the day. on 
which the blight is first discernible on the 
vines the tubers will remain sound, as the dis- 
ease, which attacks the vines first, will not 
have had time to reach the roots. Such has 
appeared to be our own experience to a limited 
extent,—W, Farmer, 


-eeeApples were never a more complete fail- 
ure than the present year throughout. the 
greater portion of Southern New England... In 
some few tections a fair crop will be gathered ; 
but the great mass of the trees are entirely idle 
this year, or only prodtce just enough gnarled 
specimens to perpetuated the race of insects, 
which latterly so injure the fruit in all seasons 
of comparative scarcity. 







erally rough and badly injured . a 
by peting ae sae her ingecte, which 

: apple. Yet, 
, there should 






our needs saved from the abundant crop of last 
season, and with all thrifty housekeepers ‘this 


Pears, although 
much more abundant than apples, are gep- | 









will be'the ‘case! These o) 
plies of one year and shirt crops im other 


years should teach us all @ lesson Of economy 
and forethought. ~~ 


... Millet bas beeasowp this year to a much 
greater extent than eve re, farmers Having 
begun to realize the ‘alue of this annual 
as asupplement to the hay erop. ‘Millet, like 
corn, does best on a warm, light sofl and in a 
hot season, It is a hot-weather plant; conse- 
quently, it has shown a tendency this year to 
rust and blight. .But, with sueh an unusual 
amount sown, the ageregate yield will be very 
large. The damp and showery. weather has 
also been very favorable t6 the growth of feed 
in pastures and the-aftermath in mowing-fields. 
Cattle will require much less feeding at the 
stables this fall than usual; and, with full 
barns now, the prospect for ample stores of 
fodder for winter use is very promising. 


..The Ampelopsis Japonica is a Virginian 
creeper that does not creep, and belongs more 
properly to the class of furnishing plants than 
climbers. Its growth is that of a diffuse, wiry 
bush, and at any time while it isin leaf it is 
well adapted for enriching with bright foliage 
large vases on terraces and in entrance halls 
and conservatories. At the present time it is 
in brilliant color, the prevailing tone being 
fiery orangé-red, shading one way to yellow, 
another way to purple. I[t is a grand plant for 
the front line of the shrubbery, and it might 
be used in large beds and borders, for the 
knife would keep it in bounds and it does not 
run, as other species of Ampelopsis do. 


.. The squash is very rich in flesh and fat- 
forming elements, consequently itis.a valuable 
food for stock, and all the waste of the crop 
should be carefully saved and fed. The 
specked and green ones, boiled up and mixed 
with meal and shorts, make excellent food for 
swine and poultry ; and, cut up raw, they are 
valuable for cows and young stock. When 
feeding them to hens and cows giving milk, 
the seeds should be removed, as they have a 
diuretic effect, which tends to dry up the milk 
and cause hens to cease laying. Squasbes are 
half as much per ton to feed as good 

ay. 





AGRICULTURAL 


MM. Mathes URN & CO 
seed holesale and Ketail, 
"5 Jol John Street. New York. 








the AVE RELL pain 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


18 THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: Five e years ago I used your paint. It 


wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


33 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph 8St., Chicago; 
132 E. River &t., Cleveland, 0. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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New York Office 130 Frome Street. 
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A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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PACIFIC. ‘GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
succesef ee nes shownit tobe of the Ver: igh- 
est ty. 
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Win SH LESS & CARP ENTE 
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LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


last Cineinnaté Industrial Exposition, over six 
pt tm in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
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FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


URNING 


OTIS & ahaa teh 

51 Power’s Siock, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITBIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPER, 


Standard bre 
ee ers can select 
rge assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections. and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pronou! oes superior to any 
Sewer-Pive made in this countrr. 


MEDICAL 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


TESTIMONY OF cavIRE. 
Protessor of Surgery in rt Rend vay we Medical Uol- 
lege. atract from Letter dated Sept. 16th, 1875. 

= have used the Buffalo Lithia Waters lately in two 
cases of one Rheumatic Gout. and with wonderfully 
good resul ts. These cases ordinary 


me ahh bn F, Hanss Caran & So 3 °. 9 
calese pines. and Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 
> . 5th Ave. Hotel Building, and aw *. Ave. 
d 39th St., New York, in cases of one dozen half- 
-— 4h. bottles. Price per case at the ae ak 
Epring pamphlets sent to any —e or can be had 
by app Neate oe to ? shore! firm: 


Propriet 
08. Fiasio OOD K Prpprictory 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses & much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Isis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 


sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great , many tutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 
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Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who haa 
in a very extensive and 
tice at Rom i2,N. Y.,for more thar twen. 


successful 
ty years. ousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 


f 
d,"are now ert witnesses of his wonderful 
skilbin rescuing them from a terrible and ely 
ree. 


rs, ministers, and poor 
Write fora cireular, giving full particulars. Address 
W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D... Rome. N. Y. 
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jMENEELY & & AGIMBEBLY, 


Manufacture a ome CHOC of Bells. 
Speer cee ven to © BELLE. | 


talogue ceactine 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders. West - We 
Fifty years established. bg Lan and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent aut Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUESEVE BELS LSDUnery. 
csenciee —s — yw = Tin, mounted 


best Rotary Hangings, He Churches, 
Seneomn Parms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 














THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 





WHITEtoJETB 


=" Te 810% Se'l 


There is no paint mawufecttred that will resist. water equal to it: Tt is Smooth 
Glossy; Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
4 CK. And,as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


‘BRANCH FACTORIES: 


West St., New York; 83. W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
—~— St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot 

m. King & Bro., Nos 2-N. Liberty 8t., Baltimore, Md. 

ee we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send direct to our Office for Samples, 
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THE liw What is Life witheut Health? It is worthless, says the pale; dys-,, CHINA AND: GLASS 5 WARE 
i j H t 5 D I i B | OWN peptic. True; but health is witbin yourreach. A few doses of te | roreLagw ra thn 
a : Piasphesreite ee ere 8 
PLATE COMPANY'S aprant’s Effervescent Sel iva A Soe at tH : 
- ra T t's . t Seltzer Aperient Fine G - id-Band rc Cuing te Recaba ~y 4, 44pieces * 50 
Superior Electra Fiatet are, , ops aaa a 18 
(. : Toller pets. ty ieces, decgueted. nese hite..,..... 3 00 
salesroom, aS 4s orb. 6 | restores yourdigestion, your appetite, your cheerfulness; and, taken a8 an ALL LU HOUSE-F RNISHING Goops. 
. or 4 EEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. ¥ 
FOR oe BY LEADING RS. _— occasional alterative, it will keep the system in perfect order. Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed tree on application. 
C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefulls onigcten pnd cked for transport- 
ation free ot charge. Sent Dero. money order. 
IN Piease mention where co + this advertisement. 
‘ Cilcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window anastonsiastabegsbatanes: ete. BUSINESS. 
atural: Mineral Walel. | William 8. Leigh, ) 72mm’, | geeuiy. mortar esta, oe 
5 ( W.&J. SLOANE provements in the manufacture, by which a superior 
: ’ article is — and profits not less than one hundred 
161 EIGHTH AVERGE, corner vey Street, per cent. on wholesale prices. Can be made on a 
h A #ma!! capital, or will pay as well on ‘a |} 1 
Sixt yone. rr pay as well on arse n- 
THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 18 NOW _OFFE nk w ATTERNA a OREATLS ® 7 REBUCED PRICES. Vertent. I will send particulars and sample to any = 
[?" Close yers a te ca je parchasing re.2t pn tree, on receipt of = dollar =e ay 
. home is oom OF "hundreds to profit b in Ad- 
HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. peda BUSINESS,” P.-0. Box 127, Hartford, Comm. 4 
ow ‘ i s 
ne Lewes A. eayRE. . A delighttal beverage, Ss And 1K © senaps Visiting Car ards, pec 
WILLIGM A. # AMMOND jupe- Reference, z, Umieed National Bank. "TROY, ¥ * 
Teres tzer johany oth eet a unee : wot 1) Vrs ee 
DR.  ALERED L. LoOM Most grateful and | « 
perrers ni ph 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMOS. “ Absolutely pure 
and wholesome. perior to all fs Sn | 
Free from all the objections urged ag | 
PRO. WARML ON. & Jondew. Eng. “tnupreg- E RWI 
: . ¥N, ndo | 
nated only pa ite OW H . FIR GLAR 
DR.E.K ABL KE. AU sctur @nd very agree- ~— 
able.” ———s—tt ts H 
DR. fp Usern PLINT, D F.N.OTTS. “Health- —— 
S$, A. — suited f yspepsia and cases of 4 | 
pH, JAMee K. spee on. whape there igh Geen | 
well wi yspeptics e r 1 
DE- FORUYCE BARKER, “Byfarthe m couNTER, TF ORM Gon & 
reeaple, slone our Bladder ine Deru = ESTABLISHED IN 1887. plAT TRAC 
mach or er . . 
DR. M "ARION N SLMS. “Not ofly @ luxury, but Consult your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 
a necessity.’ : LATEST IMPROVEMENT. NBARLY ONE T Use. 
To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- & Excelsior Double Treadle, including one doz- poly pans But fialo Pony Planer. Wilbearet ite 
fete. nnd: Mineral Weter Deslers throughout the Sows, | ne A eo ne V PLAWERs ect acih. pay expats se-of tunifing in 6% i 
bi es, and who 2 0: c a € ic ays. rice frum $50 upwards, 
e of §. w dev igh 
FRED’K DE BARY & €O Pee Ce a ats ee MARU SALLE SCALE CO. 
*9 Speed, feo strokes per ftrimite. ‘Sas, LIGHT MACHINES For PONY | | 265 BROADWAY WK 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET; and deivered tn Load comer te Es Theqyeetnvecenactihavomedieas 
Press office, $12. is unprecedented, anditmay becon- ff 
NEW YORK. Saw only, without attachments, $9. fidently affirmed ‘that no article has 
ever more Clearly proved its super- = 
SMALL STEAM ENGINES, fority for the quantity and quality of 
CONGRESS | SPRING wane tt ony ah ieee gaa 
A Ss, c aj 
5 few 2 cme y fe ary et. either suitable for bullock, mule, steam or wind power, in addition FOR 1 S79 7. 
plain castings, partly finished, or com- | to those above inentioned. 
Sa ratoga, N. Vs Scientific American" of June 19, Buffalo Excelsior Pony Pi Planer and Matcher. This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
Be £75, says of the above, in an extended ¢ PREMIUM at the Centennial 
The water of this famous Spring Js an Scere pices ee pesheess Patented March 30, 175 nis 
~~ Ketive and Powerful Catharti Bae es pz o i ind Ince sic le ta een Soe 
ctive an owe u at artic, through’ a houses actuate Moot Jath es, rr mag epee gy BO ped i oat ed o re pep on a a A 
highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving knitting or Sewing machines, tur mondod as superior and ff BOntePOeha: ta teuion Gate Water cae oti ae cass 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, ana general ; —— aefipclsions of Panera ehcek Wage ven extra in quality. season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
heaith in a remarkable manner. t or feed S$» OF Sausage machines, drive small blowers for pneumatic dispatch tubes in a bow or for a of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 
it contains of the laaative salts (chloride of so- | th s forge, oF Corapiess air or work @n air pump on a simall scaleina Taboratury. These ese are a few only of the purposes to 3 A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 25 1031 nein and we mee of propel ling boats from 18 to 28 feet long, 4 1-2 to § 1-2 feet beam, with draft of water MANUFACTURED BY 
13 inc t d readde ) co J 
rac ARORR Jo Fontek na oligos ih naderoaa ther Te Hae too! WB ccestinunntcelciteatcm iat taniwccscaeeian: | SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
GERI All, Ry FREE, and, LOPIOU S, "Those wishing a pleasure boat Petts Ro ’ these the safest ancl fastest, as they’can be made to austin aspecd efGem 6 yp TROY. N- Y. , 
™ ’ 16 miles per hour. 
”v ” bus . ais bare : i 
he game time, it dees ‘ , abe oreo Bul ; ERS’ IRON FOUNDR 
omc meee wy inet fol tnapter ones it te c I =. a = B. : : Shosting Finger. LD , Y, 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders em , » arties 
drastic and irritating. ==" : hota and tout PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
method ttling Congr Water, : m eee —— and espec' ” 
min ny pe pump es van te coo . = : pen ra drt INCORPORATED 1853. ‘ 
is preserved in all its Purity and strength. Great | was sae aye rms anand eh sgt, orc be aly daca tam she oat and een MANUFACTURERS OF 
care has been taken to ‘protectthe Spring from all or running gibmachinery. coal tate . a. ‘ 
pce Water4s seb: on Enema ' Price of erties and. {Boller without’ Boat, including driving pulley, : F f . 275.00 CAS TINGS AND MACHINERY, 
enuime Congress er is never . 
Every genuine bottle of this water has our name Tlustrated Catalogue containing (xe Eunired Seroll Werk Deeigns mailed to ey addross freo on receipt of Stamp. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ‘ 
and.the letter ‘C” prominently raised upon the GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N.f., U. 8S. A. ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE 
glass. . 
For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. Sold by Dealers Generally. 
Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
’ 
toga prices. T 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address | 1. CHAFEE, Pres t and reas. 
j ’S NEW LONG RANG E 
Congress and Empire. Spring Co, SHARP’S NE G NGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, NoY. xy LONG The: Finest Long Range rae peace 
The first ready for delivery in November wing to the increased de- 
& B. DBD oO U Cc LA RANGE. mand for career Long Range Rifles, we would recommend to parties desir- o FI 
= g ing to obtain one for the early Spring to send in their orders at once, 3 = 
MIDDLETOWN, New Model, n $ =" 
CONN. 1S77. fo) x“ ° 
Branch Wqsehoeats, a ™a © 
and 81 John st.. New York! i@) | > 
ee ’ ae 
MANUF ACTUREES OF SHARP’S 3 g 
wseane mea” MD w SUCARED Za 
ANT MAE Ze 
es, Pump Chain and NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. | TRADE MAR 2 a 
Hydrants, Girect Washers THE BEST YET. te & E 
see etiacat SALESROOM, Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO., : Pe : 
mo. Ex- {77 BROADWAY, BRIDCEPORT 
LD L LE. ’ 
Fares boven i New York. LS eee) Conn. 4 ag 
J 7 TRADE MARK. 4 =] & 
< Oe 
Boys and CIRLS WE MANUFACTURE, gS Zs 
RE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY = 
> Pa nay pt ns oe me IN THE ona STYLES, e <e 
S eta: FAMILY PRINTER and complete z - 
a. by mail, for $2, prints 1 line; < 
Linea; $5 »5 tines. spicegu or =] > 
ING * Ei te oul, ° 
coditxt ane Ea >, PLEASURE CARRIAGES oe ame neMOE_vnLENS BEARING 
AO Do Your rintin Ce ian ten ae whe Pe seal, band feaage 
Og. 8 TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
XIPENSE 
procuring GOLD Ne" 46 peel) A e——L ena guarantee to please in every particular those who . 
_ -_ ny Tags, paketes, Coren may favor us with their orders. = eh va L 3 3 NE . 
. v an & on ¥ 
Q 
Outfits from $lup H. KILLAM &CO., | WARNER'S 
et ut ro — 
GOLDING 6 Co. egrets Sa. Homioms 47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
a i COLO R IFIC. 
THE REMINGTON RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICE REDUCED. 
yy... $55, 87 819. . ‘D k vA i ING Py STYLE. Spertiog Rifles, No} "gel Colors Hale m Natural Brown or Black. One appuca- j 
t EN ee EEA Sh. RIB, if ol bier: Min Zain. in. sein, DEPOT 15 DEY STREET. &. ¥. 
Gs BAS ete recorded. os » 22 Cal. peal., Cal * 44.Cal., be 4 
. * Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD 7 mu 
eos ut New, Mngland as, the * WHITEST, no} 
DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Teath; maté 219 out of a posetble 238.» | TAPE %-in. wide, on reels,for Curtain tre 
THE “ REMINGTON” CRE@DMOOR RIFLE DID \ A) 
Cat this out and ane for Illustrated Catalogue a apae Belees list of Breoch-Looaitgnthe, Pistols, etc. 2 ee BBOR, from 2% to8 inches wide, on poe 
ny ADP fof any size or thickness. 
ern Omics, 257 street. meidnninitien: neniiiadaiii 281 eats 283 BROADWAY, P.-0. Box 304, N. : 4 a > of equal quality arc 
Baltimore Office, 47 orth ries street. - St. Louis rth Fourth strest, es ~ bait BROWN T Treasurer, 
ie ARM ORY, Ilien, a Y. 2 ; ” aacem MASS, = 
’ = 2 — ous 
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